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THE “OPEN” SHOP 


A Few of the High Points of Reason in Opposition 


[A PAPER BY J. H. BABCOCK, WASHINGTON, D. C] 


O NE of the burning questions of the 
hour in American political and eco- 
nomic life of to-day is the one 
dubbed the “ open shop,” so termed from a 
recent decision on a point of law by our 
honored Chief Magistrate, and though his 
action, according to the spirit of law, was just 
and proper, still it has awakened an issue 
that is apt to stir to the deepest our indus- 
trial and political being. 

According to the spirit of the statute law 
the President was justified in bis stand of 
non-interference or discrimination, and 
even the most radical will not contend 
against him so far as his ruling dealt with 
the law of the case ; but in our industrial 
economics— in that peculiar part of our 
national, commercial, and industrial life — it 
struck a blow like unto the ones that have 
waged nations and peoples into relentless 
wars, and caused struggles that have created 
nations like unto our own. 

The decision struck a blow at what has 
become to the American work-a-day people 
a principle. 

For legitimate and necessary purposes, 


and from causes, the toilers of America have 
found it necessary to band themselves to- 
gether, according to their various callings, 
into societies known as trades-unions. 

These various unions, through powers pe- 
culiar to the emergency, have waxed strong 
in numbers, and have inaugurated many re- 
forms for the benefit of the toiling masses. 

trades-unions A BUSINESS FACTOR. 

Their growth has been natural and sys- 
tematic. First, from the social and bene- 
ficial feature, as commercial and financial 
development has manifested itself, the 
trades-unions have become a factor in the 
business world. 

The question of the “ open shop,” against 
the “ closed shop,” is a vital one to the 
two millions of organized toilers. It strikes 
at the very foundation and principle for 
which they are existing ; and to those most 
vitally interested the principle has become 
so intense that it has become a part of their 
own being. 

None will contend that according to our 
Constitution and laws a man is not his own 
free agent, so long as he obeys the laws, to 
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choose his own calling and pursuit of happi- 
ness. He may affiliate with a church, lodge, 
society, or labor union, as he may see fit, 
and is entitled to all he may get out of life. 
That is a matter for each to decide. 

The so-called labor movement has reached 
that stage of development where it, in appo- 
sition with the vast combinations of capital, 
has assumed control of that commodity 
known as Labor. 

It has taken control of the hours of labor 
to be sold for a price, and has established a 
minimum wage. 

How has this object been accomplished ? 

By systematic organization and the devel- 
opment of business principles. 

EFFECT ON BUSINESS PRINCIPI.ES. 

And right here, let us look at the effect 
the “open shop** will have on the business 
principles of the labor movement. 

In the days of disorganization there are 
naught but agitation, misunderstanding, 
striking, rioting, chaos, in which both sides 
lose and the industrial atmosphere is, to say 
the least, very murky. 

With organization it is possible to inaugu" 
rate and consummate business principles* 
and to bring order out of chaos. It is pos- 
sible to advance the grand element that the 
nations of the world are accepting. It is pos- 
sible to sanely arbitrate differences, and 
through peaceful arbitration what are known 
as “shop agreements** are the result, by 
which a mutual agreement, or contract, is 
entered into, and industrial peace insured. 

Can a disorganized mass or a large body of 
indi viduals be arbitrated with ? 

So, without going into further detail, we 
see that the “ open shop ** is a blow at the 
vital principle of sound business methods, 
the safeguard of all healthy progress. 

Let us look with a glance at the cause for 
the “closed shop,** the benefits and the 
precedents. 

By the ‘ * closed shop * * is meant an insti- 
tution in which none but organized workers 
are employed. That is the first step in a 
business way — organization. 

DEAt, WITH PRINCIPALS. 

The employer deals directly with the busi- 
ness head of the particular brand of labor 
he must use, just as he will bargain with the 


business head of any financial or manufac- 
turing firm. 

Should a man of business need capital, he 
applies to a financial institution for the 
money, and not to the individual depositors. 
He dickers and bargains for terms with the 
head of a union of money lenders. 

Is there any reason, if that be business, 
why that same business man should not deal 
with Labor collectively ? 

Take it any way you will, labor is as use- 
ful a commodity in enterprise as is capital, 
the only difference being that there is too 
much of labor to dispose of ; but that is no 
reason why business methods should not 
prevail. 

Why not bring the element of labor down 
(or “ up ** is the better word) to pure busi- 
ness principles, as well as the element of a 
quirt of beans, a ton of coal, or a transcon- 
tinental enterprise ? 

Organized labor, honestly and wisely ad- 
ministered through the ‘ * closed shop * * does 
this. 

It needs not a lecture to the trades-union- 
ist or the economist to emphasize the fact 
that the **open shop** is an incentive to 
child labor, and is a fatal blow at the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, for the “ open 
shop** means the removal of all restraint 
to the “slaughter of the innocents ** or to 
the Sunday closing movement, for which so 
much endeavor for good has been exerted 
on the part of Christian societies, not to 
mention the much-mooted labor' move- 
ment. 

PRECEDENTS FOR THE “CLOSED SHOP.** 

Now, as to the precedents. 

There is no denial of the fact that that 
particular human interest known as the 
laboring element has a just right to organ- 
ize and perfect its sphere of influence and 
usefulness along with other such known 
human interests as education, religion, 
finance, commerce, etc. 

Yet, can any of these interests accom- 
plish their highest alms without a most 
perfect, systematic, consolidated organiza- 
tion ? 

You of the legal profession : Do you not 

maintain a “ closed shop ? ** Have you not 
laws governing entrance into your field of 
operation, and are not your requirements 
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becoming more and more strenuous ? Can 
the backwoods railsplitters, with limited 
scholastic training, but with barrels of horse 
sense and honesty, readily pass your exami- 
nations and be admitted to practice? 

You, also, of the medical profession : Are 
you not raising the standard of what you 
call proficiency, and do you not maintain 
what you term an “association,’^ andean 
any enter your profession unless they con- 
form to laws, otherwise known as “trade 
rules ? “ 

Is there a more vigorous “ closed shop “ 
than what we term society ? Would it be 
safe to indulge in the “ open shop “ prin- 
ciple in our relations to home and society ? 

All that portends for good advocates the 
“ closed shop.” 

Our family life ; our church ; our society ; 
yea, our Government. 

Is there a family which will allow influ- 
ences outside the family circle to enter and 
dictate the development and happiness and 
progress of that sacred union ? It is sad to 
say that such unions are disrupted, with 
consequent unhappiness, and then absolute 
failure. Is not the peaceful, happy home a 
“ closed shop.” 

Will your churches prosper and develop to 
the lullest the great Creator’s noble work if 
the members of the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion were allowed to have a voice in their 
management? We know what the result 
would be. Therefore, will not you, who 
worship God and love your church, declare 
for none but Christians to govern your 
church along Christian lines ? 

Is not the church, then , 'a “ closed shop ? ” 

Mind you, we are thinking along the line 
of principle, and principle that makes for 
some material good. 

CAUSES OE CONTROVERSY. 

Had the ukase of the “open shop ” come 
from any other source it would have passed 
unnoticed. And were it not for ignorance, 
avarice, and nasty politics (which Labor 
should by all means eschew), a disagreeable 
controversy would not come between so 
noble and honest a man and so grand and 
progressive a humau element as is repre- 
sented in organized labor — a powerful eco- 
nomic movement, which, if properly re- 
ceived, developed, and controlled, means 


much for the uplifting of the masses, and 
the consequent greatness of the nation, for 
it is the masses, not the classes, that makes 
a nation great. 

The thinkers in the labor movement ask 
for rational and lawful precedents for the 
“open shop.” 

You, all, who are lovers of our glorious 
flag, with all that it portends, one question 
is put to you: 

Are we not, as a nation, a “ closed shop?” 
Are we not America for Americans? 

Did not our fifth President, in the world- 
famous Monroe doctrine, declare for the 
“ closed shop? ” We believe in that. The 
nations of the world recognize the declara- 
tion. 

A principle that is good for a Christian 
nation is good for an individual — is good for 
a trades-union, a business organization. 

THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Are not our army and our navy what may 
be termed “ closed shops ? ” 

Many there are with patriotic hearts who 
would gladly place their lives upon their 
nation’s altar in times of national dan- 
ger. But can you, arduous ones, at your 
own will ? No ; our army and navy 
are of picked men, young men, loyal men, 
who must pass a most rigid examination, 
and submit to strict and exacting discipline. 
The business principles of war are adhered 
to, and we are invincible. 

Our national immigration laws. Are they 
for “open shop ” or otherwise? 

Our critics will answer that we are “ open 
shop,” with a “but.” 

Ah ! so are the trades-unions, and they 
emphasize the “but.” 

The time was when our ports were open 
to the immigrants of the world — “except.” 

Can any one remember the case of the 
“ heathen Chinee ? ” 

To-day are we an * ‘ open shop ’ ’ to the 
world in the item of immigration ? 

Read the laws, and we have your answer, 
and we may thank the great labor movement 
for the “closed shop” laws that caused 
America to cease to be the dumping ground 
for the paupers of the world. 

A RADIO AI, “ CI.OSED SHOP.” 

And last, though not least, we call atten- 
tion to what is meant to be a valued adduce 
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to the United States Government. We refer 
to the civil service. 

Can any man or woman, losing sight of 
all other confusing exigencies, conceive of 
a more potent advocate for a " closed shop ** 
in all the vast machinery of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Can any man or woman within the con- 
fines of the vast domains of this great Gov- 
ernment earn a livelihood from the treasury 
of our (vaunted homeland, no matter what 
may be the qualifications or training, with- 
out the sanction of the rules (not laws alone) 
as administered by three men chosen by one 
President of these United States ? 

The makers of a nation debarred from its 
avenues of livelihood, but by prescribed 
rules ! 

Ridiculous ! 

Was ever a trades-union more radical ? 

Do we need further illustration ? 

As a nation we must be governed bylaws — 
just laws. Each individual and interest 
must receive his and its full share of benefit 
and protection , but when we fiy in the face 
of all precedent and retard the advancement 
of business and the brotherhood of man we 
must; needs be prepared to meet a contest. 

The “closed shop “ is a principle with 
our vast work-a-day people, because it is 
the ameliorator. The statute laws do not 
give the needed relief and assistance, nor 
guarantee the beneficent results worked out 
by organized labor through the grand busi- 
ness principles as developed by the ‘ * closed 
shop.” 

THE WORKfNO MAN* 

The workingman is one big fool. Yea, 
eerily, saith the prophet, he is an ass and 
the sound of his braying is heard in the 
world. 

He complaineth aloud at the hardness of 
his lot; nevertheless he still boweth his neck 
to the yoke. 

He buildeth palaces foi the rich, while he 
himself Uveth in a hovel, and payeth rent. 

Yes, very muchly and frequently doth he 
pay rent, as he can raise the price. 

When he can no longer raise the price, he 
getteth a swift kick near the termination of 
the vertebrae and goetb suddenly out. 

His wife and children are also driven forth 
to perish with hunger and cold. 


Then goeth the workingman to the “char- 
ities,” where are found the angels of mercy, 
who minister to the needs of the poor, at so 
much per minister and wax fat thereby. 

He findeth the chief angel and straight- 
way poureth his tale of woe into his sympa- 
thetic (?) ear. 

The chief angel listeneth with an incred- 
ulous smile and giveth the poor man an 
order to the charity wood yard, where he 
splitteth two cords of wood, and getteth a 
ticket to a soup house as his reward. 

Yet the workingman getteth no wisdom. 

He remaineth an ass all the days of his 
life. 

He diggeth in the bowels of the earth, and 
bringeth forth her treasures and layeth them 
down at the feet of his boss. 

He also voteth to send his boss to 
Congress. 

The boss maketh some laws to keep the 
workingman in slavery. 

Yet the workingman taketh no tumble to 
himself. — ^Rev. W. T. Withrow, KansasCity, 
Kan. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 

In a general way the history of the so- 
called labor movement can be said to have 
been made in the century just closed, al- 
though previous to that the need of organ- 
ization and concerted effort had been felt 
by the toilers of the earth in their struggles 
for sustenance. But the time had not yet 
arrived for perfect or effective union, and 
the little that was accomplished to bring 
about better conditions was done by occa- 
sional uprisings of men driven desperate by 
their hardships. The first attempt of the 
laboring classes to assert what they deemed 
their peculiar rights was the organization of 
bodies known as guilds. Long before guilds 
of working people were formed, however, 
there had been guilds of merchants and of 
religionists. But craftsmen were not per- 
mitted to join these guilds. 

It is asserted that the organized labor 
movement as it is known today was* first 
started in Massachusetts, when, in Septem- 
ber, 1832, a meeting of farmers and me- 
chanics was held in the statehouse, Boston. 
This meeting was called to protest against 
the excessive hours of labor required daily 
of the mechanics and other manual workers 
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and against imprisonment for debt. The 
meeting was the result of considerable agi- 
tation and friction between capital and labor, 
which caused one writer of that day to re- 
mark; *‘The American laborers resist the 
the continuation of this prevailing economic 
system which gives even to a single daring 
capitalist in any one of the trades the power 
of reducing the incomes of all persons en- 
gaged in it.** 

The first trade union, American at least, 
was organized on Jan. 21 1834, in the rooms 
of the common council of Boston. In March 
following, a constitution had been drafted 
and ratified, and then, imbued with a de- 
votional spirit, the members of the union 
decided to hold religous services on July 4, 

The labor movement spread throughout 
the manufacturing towns of Massachusetts, 
and, although it met with many rebuffs, re- 
fused to give up the ghost. Even the women 
workers became interested in it, and the first 
union strike on record occurred in Lowell, 
Mass., about 1840. It was a strike of factory 
girls against a reduction of wages, and one 
girl, II years old, was characterized as “ring- 
leader.** These girls^ must have been not 
only progressive, but also possessed of their 
full share of brains, because they published 
a small newspaper called The Offering. Its 
motto was, “The worm of the earth may 
look up to the stars.** 

The first national central body of 
mechanics organized in this country was 
that of the blacksmiths and machinists, 
which was formed in 1859. same year 

the iron molders signified their intention of 
forming a national union and applied to the 
United States government for a charter, but 
their application was refused. The breaking 
out of the war of the rebellion did much to 
retard the labor movement in America, al- 
through in i860 as many as twenty-five or 
thirty trades had formed national organiza- 
tions. Four years later the first convention 
or congress of trades unions was held in 
Cincinnati, and similar meetings were 
held in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. The result of these meetings of 
the labor unions was the beginning of the 
agitation for the eighr-hour workday. About 
the same year the agitation for organization 
spread among the employees of the rail- 
roads, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers, one of the most powerful and 
influential labor bodies of the world, was 
formed. Ten years later the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen was organized, and the 
movement then became general all along the 
line of the mechanical trades. It even 
reached the miners of the west, and so suc- 
cessfully did they accomplish the objects of 
organization that from 1875 to 1880 they 
kept the wages of manual labor in the mines 
at $5 a day. 

By this time other trades not only had 
their local unions in all the cities and larger 
towns of the country, but many of them 
had formed national organizations, including 
the cigarmakersand printers. The Knights 
of Labor, a national body, was also formed. 
This organization, which became a power- 
ful one, was founded as an educational order 
by Uriah Stevens, but it became rather an 
aggressive labor organization and played a 
prominent part in a number of great strikes. 
At one time it is said to have reached a 
membership of nearly i ,000,000, but its 
power and influence waned largely through 
dissensions among its leaders, until now it 
has only a remnant of its former greatness. 
Since then the labor movement has grown 
apace, and other great organizations, some 
international in their scope, have come to 
the front, among them the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, with a membership of 
2,000,000 and with affiliated unions in all 
parts of the country. Business relations 
have also been formed with the great labor 
organizations of Europe, especially those 
of Great Britain, until to-day organized 
labor is no longer an experiment, but an 
established fact which enters into the life of 
the nation. 

In no branch of industry has the labor 
movement spread more widely than among 
the employees of the great railroads. Almost 
every employee in one or the other of the 
mechanical departments of the railroads is 
a member of the union. There is not only 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, but other railway organizations. — G. 
R. Kelly, in New York Tribune. 


There are nearly 6,000,000 farms in the 
United States, the average size being 140 
acres. 
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NEW ELECTRIC INCLINE RAILWAY 

By Frank C. Perkins, in “ Electricity.” 


T he summit of Mt. Beacon, near Fish- 
kill Landing and Matteawan, N. Y., 
is reached by the Mt. Beacon Incline 
Railway, one of the steepest inclines in the 
world. This electric road is owned and 
operated by the Mt. Beacon-on-the-Hudson 
Association of which Mr. Jesse B. Pattee is 
president and treasurer ; Samuel K. Phillips, 


line is 2,200 feet and the vertical height is 
1,200 feet while the average grade is 64 per 
cent. The cars operate at a speed of 500 
feet per minute with a load of ic,ooo lbs. 

The accompanying illustration. Fig. i, 
shows the power house which supplies the 
necessary current, and Fig. 2 shows the 
electric motors and cable winding apparatus, 


FIG. I— POWER STATION AND TRANSFORMER AT HEAD OF INCLINE. 


secretary, and Eugene S. Whitney, super- 
intendent and general manager It was 
opened to the general public in 1902 and 
carried 60,000 passengers the first season. 

The road runs to the top of the west spur 
of Mt. Beacon, on the crest of which stands 
a monument erected by the Daughters of 
the Revolution to commemorate the burn- 
ing of the beacon fires during the posses- 
sion of New York by the British, to notify 
Washington and his officers of the move- 
ment of the enemy. The length of the 


while the views from the top of the moun- 
tain as well as the stations above and below 
may be seen in Figs. 3 and 4. The steel 
cable used on this incline weighs 7,000 lbs. 
and measurers i finches in diameter, its 
capacity being 124,000 lbs. 

There are two motors having a capacity of 
150 hp., each of the 75 hp. motors operating 
at the speed of 500 revolutions per minute. 
The current is received from the power line 
at a pressure of 500 volts, being supplied 
from a station about 6,000 feet distant. 
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The two cars are each 33 feet long and 7 
feet 6 inches in width, and are supplied with 
nine benches having a total seating capacity 
for 54 persons. The cars are equipped with 
electric signals, placing them in commu- 
nication with the engine house as well as 
with each other at all times, and the appa- 
ratus is governed by the best electric con- 
trol. 

The track construction of this incline rail- 
road consists of 6 inch by 10 inch stringers 
on mud sills averaging 6 inch centers, the 


A safety device is also provided on the 
main winding drum, which will also stop 
the machinery in case of necessity. This is 
operated by a centrifugal governor and can 
also be operated at will by the operator in 
the power house. In addition to the above 
the incline is provided with electric limit 
stops, which are so arrranged that the cars 
stop automatically and gradually at the 
upper and lower stations entirely indepen- 
dent of the operator. The cars are pro- 
vided with powerful head-lights and are 


FIG. 2— EI.ECTRIC MOTORS AND CABEE WINDING APPARATUS. 


ties being 6 inches by 6 inches yellow pine 
aud the safety guard rails 6 inches by 8 
inches yellow pine. The line is single track 
with turn out, the whole track being 
thoroughly ballasted with rock. 

The cars are equipped with double grip 
safety device capable of holding 50,000 lbs. 
and this device is automatically operated by 
a centrifugal governor, which operates the 
safety should an excessive speed be attained 
from any cause whatever. The safety is 
also provided with a hand operating device, 
by means of which it can be operated by the 
conductor on the car at any time. 


lighted by incandescent lamps while the en- 
tire track is also illuminated. 

The cars are rigidly attached to the ends 
of the steel cable, which is driven by the S 
foot winding drum shown in the illustra- 
tions, after passing around an 8 foot idler, 
also within the power house and at a dis- 
tance of about 12 feet from the driving 
drum. One of the wheels of the car has a 
double flange straddling the rail, and thus 
serving as a traction guide, while the wheel 
at the other end of the axle has a flat face, 
in order that the wheels of the car mry pass 
over the cable at the ends of the turn out. 
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and in addition to this emergency guides are 
provided consisting of steel projections from 
the car trucks. These projections pass over 
the guard rail on either side of the track 
without touching and they thus decrease 
the chance of derailment. 

By means of the magnetic control system, 
in case the current is cut off or becomes too 
low to operate the machinery, or if there 
is an overload, either the underload or over- 
load circuit breakers are opened, and the 
electric brakes are automatically applied to 
the cable driving machinery. In case the 
electric brakes fail to operate the mechani- 
cal brakes will be applied automatically by 
the centrifugal governor, the excessive speed 
setting the brakes and stopping the cars. 

The speed of the car is not changed by 
the operator, who simply moves the control- 
ler for starting or stopping, and as the car 
nears the station a number of limit switches 
are opened and the current is thus gradually 
cut off as the car reaches the landing. The 
current passing through the circuit breaker 
starts the machinery, and is conducted 
through various circuits which control a 
series of magnetic accelerating switches. 

When these switches are operated, the 
machinery is gradually accelerated, and the 
cars are brought to full speed, the action 
being entirely automatic, and not being un- 
der the control of the operator. In stopping 
the limit switches at the side of the track 
govern the operation of the magnetic accel- 
erating switches, and the car is gradually 
brought to rest without the usual manipu- 
lation of the controller in ordinary railway 
practice. 

The top of Mt. Beacon is laid out like a 
park with fountains, walks and summer 
houses, a large casino with halls, dining 
rooms and balconies being provided, as well 
as a roof observatory, which is supplied with 
powerful telescopes, and one of the largest 
searchlights manufactured. The search- 
light has a 36 inch reflector, and is an im- 
portant factor in the illuminating effects 
in the evening, bringing to view the Hudson 
with its many long lines of tow boats 
and brilliantly lighted night boats, with 
their crowds of tourists. From Mt. Beacon 
may be seen the Fishkill Landing, as well 
as the village of Matteawan, and the city of 
Newburgh in the distance. 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS AT WORK. 

There is a brick building just across from 
the Pension Department structure in Wash- 
ington that has already become notable in 
the labor history of the United States, for it 
may be called the nerve center which act- 
uates the movements of an army of 2,000,000 
workers in America, whose names are on 
the rolls of organizations comprised in what 
is known as the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Across the front of the building is a sign 
bearing the title in prominent letters, 
“Typographical Temple.** 

The visitor who calls to see President 
Gompers is ushered into one of the smallest 
departments— a little office in one of the 
rear corners. Here he is greeted by a man 
who, judged from his appearance, might be 
taken for a pastor of some village congre- 
gation or for a school teacher in an educa- 
tional gathering. He also reminds one in 
his dress and appearance of a member of the 
bar. 

From his manner a person would never 
think that Samuel Gompers for years wore 
the apron of a cigarmaker and with sleeves 
rolled up bent over his table in a tobacco 
factory. As already intimated, he has a schol- 
arly bearing, but as soon as he begins to 
talk he displays an energy and decisiveness 
in conversation that are characteristic of the 
hustling merchant of to-day. And it may be 
said that these traits are contagious, for the 
Federation headquarters are truly a busy 
place from top to bottom, and the amount 
of work which is done is remarkable when 
one considers the force of employees and the 
limited facilities. 

Mr. Gompers takes as much pride in show- 
ing anyone interested through the various 
departments as the head of a model factory 
in his various shops. But a step from his 
office is what might be called the corre- 
spondence room, where about thirty sten- 
ographers are sending out literally thous- 
ands of communications daily to various 
parts of the United States. Mr. Gompers* 
own correspondence is dictated to his per- 
sonal secretary, and the letters which are 
prepared in this room bear the signatures 
of the general secretary-treasurer and other 
officers who are located in the building. On 
the other side of his private office is his 
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secretary's room, which also serves as an 
ante*room for callers waiting to see him. Be- 
yond is the mailing department, where half a 
dozen clerks get out the numberless circu- 
lars, pamphlets, labels and other matter is- 
sued by the Federations. Hundreds of tons of 
literature are packed and addressed in this 
room annually, and its contribution to the 
post office material is by no means small. 
From this department the American Fcder- 
ationist, the organ of the Federation of La- 
bor, is distributed, and from one year’s end 
to another it forms one of the busiest sections 
of the building. 

The front offices are devoted to the sec- 
retary and editorial rooms of the magazine. 
It is in the latter that Mr. Gompers trans- 
forms himself for a day or two in each week 
to an editor and for the time being gives up 
his other duties. While there is nothing 
luxurious about the sanctum it is equipped 
with things to save time and labor. One side 
is taken up with a well selected library. 

Even tjie basement is utilized, the office 
of the treasurer and his assistants being lo- 
cated there, while the upper stories are de- 
voted to apartments for committee meetings 
and store rooms. Altogether a force of fully 
loo persons is required to keep the ma- 
chinery of the the headquarters running, but 
it may be said that it moves as easily and 
with as little friction as the most up-to-date 
mechanism in the average factory. 

The truth is, Mr. Gompers is an organ- 
izer in more ways than one. He is not only 
an expert in creating trade-unions, but in 
systematizing business, and the amount of 
work which is performed here by the em- 
ployees would surprise many a merchant or 
manufacturer who prides himself on his 
own system. 

Sometimes in a day a score or more of 
men prominent in labor circles are callers at 
headquaters. The Federation really repre- 
sents no less than fourteen hundred unions, 
and their presidents, business agents and 
other officials are frequently obliged to 
come to Washington to have a personal con- 
ference with the head of the Federation. 

Mr. Gompers believes that “in a wisdom,” 
and is always open to suggestions from a 
member of any union, although the advis- 
ory council of the Federation is usually re- 
lied upon in considering the more import- 


ant questions which come up. This body 
meets at certain regular intervals, but is 
frequently called together in special session 
to hear reports of organizers, to discuss 
labor difficulties which have sometimes 
arisen, or perhaps to hear grievances which 
have originated between organizations. 

The board includes not only Mr. Gompers, 
but the six vice-presidents, secretary and 
treasurer. If the question concerns some 
special organization, such as iron and steel 
workers, railroad men or coal miners, the 
president and perhaps the general officers 
of the organization are summoned to Wash- 
ington to confer with the council, and it 
may be said that no question of importance 
is ever decided until it has been thoroughly 
investigated and discussed. 

Usually the meetings of the council are 
held in a little room which constitutes Mr. 
Gompers’ office, and at a little table which 
nearly fills it have been planned many a 
movement of national importance, both to 
employer and employee. 

It was here that the Federation, through 
its council, gave its approval to the strike of 
the coal miners after listening to the argu- 
ments of President Mitchell. Telegrams 
sent from it have more than once suspended 
operations in industries where thousands 
were employed, and have literally paralyzed 
traffic on railroad systems thousands of 
miles in extent. But it should be added that 
many a union leader has appeared before 
the council with a proposition for a strike 
which has been disapproved and a substitute 
adopted which satisfied both employer and 
employee without hardship to either. 

Mr. Gompers is a hard as well as system- 
atic worker, and many days in the year in 
this building he “puts in” more time than 
the Federation believes its members should 
labor, but his duties do not affect his dispos 
ition. He is a keen student of human nature 
and can quickly gauge the importance of his 
visitor’s mission, usually before the latter 
has fully explained it. This enables him to 
transact such an amount of business in the 
comparatively limited time which he has. 

Mr. Gompers has decided literary tastes, 
and the editing of the American Federa- 
tionist is really one of his recreations. An- 
other of his recreations, however, is photog- 
raphy. He is a camera enthusiast, and if 
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this subject is broached he will discuss it as 
eagerly as he would the question of organ- 
izing a new labor union. But he is not lack- 
ing in proper dignity, in spite of his cheeri- 
ness, and this is one trait which has given 
him his present popularity in the labor 
world, although his remarkable skill in what 
might be called labor diplomacy is perhaps 
his chief characteristic. — New York Herald. 


FOR HIGHER DUES. 

George W. Perkins, President of the 
Cigar Makers* International Union, writes : 
While the union label is a powerful factor 
in the trade union effort to improve the 
economic well being of the working masses, 

I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that it is the beginning and end of the avail- 
able means at the disposal of the trade 
union activity. I feel that I would be un- 
true to the cause of organized labor if I did 
not improve this opportunity to say th^t any 
union that depends entirely upon its label 
for success will prove a failure in the long 
run. Trade unions, to be entirely success- 
ful, must be founded upon a solid financial 
footing. The sooner this indisputable fact 
is realized and put into operation in all the 
unions the quicker will we be on the road 
to permanent success. 

The trade union that is able to back up its 
just demands with a formidable reserve 
fund, with which to pay strike benefit, sel- 
dom has any serious strikes. Employers 
will more readily listen to such unions and 
more quickly grant their demands. This 
being true and proven beyond successful 
dispute by reliable statistics, it naturally 
follows that the unions which pay high dues 
are the cheapest in the long run. If a union 
with ample reserve fund has its demands 
granted without a strike, without loss of 
time, while the union with no fnnds has to 
lose four weeks or more to gain the same 
conditions, it is proof in itself that the high- 
dues union is the cheapest, and no one will 
say that it is not the most successful. 

The union label is a silent, inexpensive, 
potent organizer for any trade where it can 
be conveniently used, and, when coupled 
with a high-dues and beneficial system, 
makes a combination that cannot be denied ; 
and no combination, no matter how formida- 
ble, can defeat a union so equipped. The 


union label in most trades stands, not only 
for unionism but for fair wages, short hours 
and generally improved conditions. On any 
article of consumption it means that the 
person who made the article was a fellow 
unionist, and as such deserving of the 
patronage of all real union men and women. 
The union article in some instances costs the 
dealer a little more that the non-union pro- 
duct, which is caused by the difference in 
wages; hence the selfish dealer has often 
raised the cry that the goods bearing the 
label are inferior, etc. This cry has been 
so persistently and diligently worked by 
those who are selfishly interested, that many 
are unconsciously led to believe that the 
statement is true. As a matter of fact, in 
all cases the union-label article is superior 
in quality and makeup to the non-union pro- 
duct. 

The label sometimes appears on cheap 
goods and its presence there does not add to 
the quality of the goods. In this world we 
get just what we pay for. If we are willing 
to pay a fair price we get a fair article. No 
union man or woman should be influenced 
against the product of organized labor just 
because it is to the interest of the dealer. 
The usefulness of the general labor move- 
ment depends upon its strength and num- 
bers. The stronger the label unions are 
made the greater the influence will they 
have on the well-being of all unions. 

It is the duty, yes, the necessity, of all 
unionists to use all means to build up and 
strengthen the labor movement in all de* 
partments, and we know of no better means 
by which this can be done than to insist 
upon the union labels of all trades which 
have them. Every time we use an article 
not bearing the label we employ the scab ** 
that made it. 

To my mind, the most potent factors 
which go to make a union strong and perma- 
nent are — first, high dues ; second, a bene- 
ficial system ; third, discipline — which can 
only be had where the first two are in opera- 
tion, and fourth, a union label, where con- 
venient to use. 


Russia and France each furnish Great 
Britain annually more than 10,000,000 
pounds of butter, while the United States 
furnishes {1,250,000 worth. 
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hard luck and hard sense. 

One of the keenest politicians this coun- 
ever produced took a vacation and went to 
Europe. At the suggestion of friends whom 
he met in London he decided to secure the 
services of that useful functionary known 
as a **man,’* a combination of valet and 
companion. He reduced the applicants to 
one and was about to complete the negotia- 
tions when the fortunate person began to 
tell him of his career, his ambitions, oppor- 
tunities and misfortunes — a genuine hard- 
luck story. The politician listened for a 
while and then suddenly interposed: ** I 
find that I do not want you,** and when 
pressed for his reason, added : “I never hire 
hard-luck people, especially the kind who 
talk about it.** 

There seems to be an injustice in this, 
and there doubtless is. At the same time 
this politician was a judge of men or he 
would not have been such a successful 
politician. 

Most persons who have achieved success 
are obliged to listen to hard-luck stories de- 
spite their efforts to avoid them. The main 
reason the modern merchant or manager 
surronnds himself by an office guard , and 
protects himself by anterooms and swing- 
ing gates, is to escape callers who want to 
take up his time by narratives of their mis- 
fortunes. 

Every large center of population has its 
army of hard-luck sufferers, and among 
them are men of education, men of posi- 
tion, men who are almost, but not quite 
strong enough to reach success. 

Their point of view is out of compass ; 
their bearings are wrong ; their attitude is 
that some one who has succeeded must 
make amends for their own shortcomings. 
These unfortunates are probably the most 
hopeless persons in the world — hopeless not 
so much in 1 their own ideas as in the pos- 
sibilities of their reformation. When a 
man places his own inadequacy on ill luck 
he is not worth anything to anybody — even 
to himself. 

Luck is the tide, nothing more. The 
strong man rows with it if it makes toward 
his port. He rows against it if it rows the 
other way. Fair or foul, flood or ebb, he 
rows. And the world has very little time 
to waste on the man who complains that the 
tide did not turn at eve^ bend to suit his 
course. — Saturday Evening Post. 


THE STRUCTURAL TRADES ALLIANCE. 

At last an alliance of the primary trades 
in the building industry has been launched 
on the industrial seas. 

For years the ardent hope of the building 
tradesmen has been for some sort of an en- 
tente that would keep each trade in its 
place, and that place open for each trade 
and its followers, but local friendships or 
lack of it has kept us apart until the galling 
yoke of duality or dismemberment has 
forced us to drop any trade jealousies or lo- 
cal sentiment that may have caused us to 
pucker at one another, and hsis brought us to 
a stern realization of the fact that “unless 
we hang together, we will hang separately.** 

Much has been said and written as to the 
advisability of forming a combination of 
purely building trades and the diversified 
opinions of the men engaged in the indus- 
try have caused us to hesitate, fearing the 
impossibility of welding into one solidified 
mass the multifarious branches o^ sub-divi- 
sions of trades now employed upon the 
building. 

Then again, it was felt throughout that 
the cry of “duality** would be raised against 
us, and the charge would be iterated and re- 
iterated that we were setting up in business 
for ourselves to cross swords with existing 
general bodies, and as we thought of these 
insinuations a chill ran down our backs and 
we plodded on the same old rut we had been 
following for years, losing our way at times 
in an endeavor to trace aur course through 
the haze of specialities that is enveloping 
the modem building of to-day. 

Moreover, it became more and more ap- 
parent each year that we were sinking 
deeper in the mire of trade dispute, with 
practically no relief being offered from en- 
croachment by affiliated general bodies, 
since they were unable to understand the 
technical nature of our disputes, and at last 
we determined to try our hand at our own 
affairs, with the result that the country is 
face to face with a combination having a 
“community of interests** on the building, 
possessed of an intention to safeguard them 
at any cost. 

A Structural Building Trade Alliance has 
been organized for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating the basic trades in their particular in- 
dustry. By it no conflict with existing in- 
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stitntions is aimed !at — no antagonism to 
necessary authority is intended — but pos- 
sessing as each integral part does certain in- 
disputable rights, we guarantee with each 
other that properregard shall be shown these 
rights and that we shall separately or collec- 
tively defend them whenever they are to be 
assailed and wherever we may be called 
upon. 

In some quarters the new organization 
will be heralded as a movement looking to 
the destruction of present central bodies, 
and it may be difficult to disabuse this opin- 
ion from the minds of those who prefer to 
follow it. Indeed, it may* even be unwise 
to attempt it, since a continued discussion 
will certainly detract from the main purpose 
of the alliance, which is avowedly to stand 
for the recognized trade rights of each 
other. 

Plainly speaking, we mean that wherever 
the ramifications of the structural iron 
workers’ trade shall lead, when boundary 
lines are submitted to and ratified by this 
alliance, he shall be privileged to follow 
them without objection ; and what is true 
of the trade of the iron worker is also true of 
every other affiliated trade. 

Nor is it the intention to make a war of 
aggression against existing trades or sub- 
trades upon the structure ; on the contary, 
we hope to continue in the friendly rela- 
tions that have always been our main char- 
acteristic in the past. 

We do insist, however, that we shall be 
consulted as to the proper and legitimate 
division of such departures and changes in 
existing primary trade as may be made in 
the future ; but in this wc feel a conscious- 
ness of performing a duty that we owe to 
our members in the several affiliated trades, 
since we are pledged to protect those who 
have devoted their lives to the trade they 
follow in elevating it to the highest possible 
standard and in making such personal sac- 
rifice as their continued connection with 
their respective organizations demanded, 
instead of turning over to the industrial ad- 
venturer a ready-made trade or calling that 
he neither had a hand in making or de- 
veloping. 

In other words, we believe that the men 
following the basic trades are by right the 
natural heirs of such tributary trades as may 
be developed from time to time from the 


main trades, and it is the purpose and aim 
of the new alliance to enter claim for future 
branches or divisions and defend each other 
in attempting to secure them. 

Of no less importance is the intention of 
the new alliance to discourage and drive 
from its quarters dual unions in existing 
trades. 

The trade union movement in this coun- 
try will never be what it was intended until 
the last of the dual locals in every branch of 
industry has attacked and driven from its 
lair. 

That any member of an organization can 
call himself a union man and stand for the 
continuance of a dual organization in any 
craft is inconceivable, and it is as much for 
the purpose of annihilating any that may 
remain that the basic trades in the building 
industry have banded themselves together 
and pledged to each other every support in 
killing the microbe known as the dual 
union. — Wm. J, Spencer in the Painters’ 
Journal. 

THE BOVS argument. 

The office boy’s union had adjourned from 
labor to luncheon, when the walking dele- 
gate, after examining the union label on a 
doughnut, asked; **Has youse kids seen de 
new calendars?” 

“Ah, w’at yer givin* us now? Wese seen a 
hundred of ’em.” 

“Dat’s all right; but has yer read ’em?” 

A prolonged yell went up at the idea o 
reading a calendar. 

“Itellyerdis year nineteen-t’ree is the 
bulliest year yet. Yese see dem red figgers 
wot shows de Sundays and der holledays — 
dis time dey comes in pairs. Dere’s Wash- 
ington’s birthday^dat comes on Sunday, 
and we got two easy ones a runnin’. Den 
deys put five Sundays in March dis year. 
See? Decarashun day is a Saturday, and we 
gits two a-runnin’; der Fourt* er July is 
put down for a Saturday, and we skips de 
ranch for two days. Labor day is a Monday, 
makin’ two again. Next Christmas comes on 
Friday, and sure dere’s nuthin* doing for 
t’ree days, and de same wid New Year.” 

“Who makes de calendar?” 

“Why, de printer, yer mutt. Don’t yer 
see de union label? Dat’s what organized 
labor is doin’ for us poor workin’ men.” — 
Dry Goods Guide. 
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A German paper states, in referring to the 
high speed trials being made in that country, 
that the electric car ran a mile after the 
brakes were applied. 

Dr. J. Wilson Swan, the inventor of the 
incandescent light, has just entered his 76th 
year. It is nearly a generation ago since Dr. 
Swan first publicly exhibited the electric 
light which has now become universal. 

A German scientist, according to a report 
sent to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor at Washington, D. C., by Consul-Gen- 
eral Guenther at Frankfort, has discovered 
a cheap and effective process of killing the 
microbes in milk by the use of electricity. 

The validity of two patents granted to 
Nicola Tesla was under consideration before 
Judge Thompson of the United States Dis- 
tric Court, in Cincinnati. He held that both 
patents were good. One is for the electri- 
cal transmission of power and the second is 
a method of operating a motor. 

A young French savant is said to have suc- 
ceeded, after four years’ experiments, in not 
only soldering but brazing aluminum, which 
has hitherto proved impracticable. He has al- 
so discovered a process for hardening the 
metal and greatly increasing its powers of 
resistance without adding to its weight. He 
will shortly submit his discoveries to scien- 
tific experts. 

A new automatic switch has been brought 
out in England, the object of which is to 
prevent a trolley car being left in darkness 
if the trolley pole comes off the wire or the 
main supply is interrupted from any cause. 
The ordinary lamps of the car are connected 
in series with a battery and an electromag- 
net device, by means of which the circuit 
containing the emergency lamps is held 
open. When the trolley is on the line, cur- 
rent flows through the ordinary lamps and 
charges the battery, returning to earth 
through the car wheels in the ordinary way. 
if the trolley comes off the line, the arma- 
ture of the electromagnetic device is releas- 
ed and the emergency circuit is closed. 


The electric pumping system that is about 
to be installed at the Rotterdam pumping 
station is the first of its sort ever used. Elec- 
tricity has been used in nearly every pos- 
sible sort of mechanical power, but Schen- 
ectady has the unique honor of being the 
first city to adopt it for municipal pumping 
purposes. 

Lynn, Mass., reports that the General 
Electric Company has secured a contract 
from the New York Central Railroad for the 
equipment of the New York tunnel with 
electricity, involving about $12,000,000. The 
contract calls for 30 electric locomotives, 10 
steam turbines of 5,000 kilowatts each for 
generating purposes, and the equipment of 
the big power plant. 

Steps are now being taken by the execu- 
tive of the Dominion Rifle Association to in- 
troduce electrical power for the movement 
of targets at the Rockliffe rifle ranges at Ot- 
tawa, Canada. A scheme is being worked 
out by which it will be possible for the mark- 
er, by simply pressing a button, to raise and 
lower the target. In this way it is proposed 
to so lessen the work of the marker that his 
entire attention may be directed to the 
target. 

Naval Designer Zopke, in reporting on the 
uses of the telephone at sea before the Ship 
building Technical Society of Berlin, Ger- 
many, exhibited a new stentorian micro- 
phone whereby a commander is able to give 
audible commands to the crews of six guns 
simultaneously. The instrument at the same 
time is susceptible to the faintest sounds, and 
experiments are being made in the detection 
of the approach of ships not yet visible by 
placing the instrument under the water. 

The New York Central officials made pub- 
lic the running time of a freight train load- 
ed with export cotton, which it was said 
holds the freight record between Montreal 
and New York. The train made the 435 
miles between Valley field, Quebec, and New 
York in 16 hours and 20 minutes. Two hun- 
dred bales of Egyptian cotton were in store 
at Valley field, a few miles south of Mon. 
treal. They had been sold to Liverpool 
spinners and in order to make deliveiry it 
was necessary to get the cotton to New York 
within 17 hours. One of the railroad of- 
ficials in speaking of this run said that it 
was significant in showing that the Canadian 
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rail and ocean service was wholly inadequate 
in cases of emergency when certainty of de- 
livery is important. From this it was main- 
tained that the trunk lines are in absolutely 
no danger of losing their prestige to the 
Grand Trunk or the Canadian Pacific. 

It is reported that a trade agreement has 
been entered into between the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse Com- 
pany and the Deutsche Allgemeine Elec- 
trische Gesellschaft of Germany. This 
world wide electrical trust is said to have 
been brought about through the difficulty 
resulting from the introduction of American 
electrical appliances in Germany and the de- 
sire of the German manufacturer to take ad- 
vantage of American patents. The trade 
agreement includes exchange of patent 
rights. 

It is stated that Andrew Carnegie may 
spend $1,500,000 on the new building that 
he proposes to erect for the five organizations 
of engineers that he hopes to center under 
one roof in New York City. It was also 
stated that the plans are being pushed ahead 
regardless of whether the American Society 
of Civil Engineers will endorse the project* 
The other national bodies— the Mining En- 
gineers, the Engineers* Club and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers — wilj 
share in the building in any event. 

Hugo Jone, a chemist in the city labora- 
tory of Chicago, 111 ., has devised an electric 
battery, which he says produces more electric- 
ity from coal than the steam engine in con- 
nection with a dynamo. The battery is said 
to yield 40 to 50 per cent of the energy of the 
coal, whereas only 10 per cent of the coal*s 
energy is obtained as power by means of the 
steam engine, the other 90 per cent being 
lost chiefly through friction. Mr. Jone ex- 
presses confidence that his battery will sup- 
plant the steam engine in railroad, factory 
and other uses. The inventor says that all 
metals and other substances used in his bat- 
tery are “easily reducible and oxidizable as 
well, as a result of which the process in it, 
from a chemical point of view, are cycles in 
which the substances are recovered so that 
they can be used over again. The coal is the 
only substance psed up.** It is further as- 
serted that the new battery would make it 
possible for ships to go five times as far 
without taking coal. 


A South Bend, Indiana man claims to have 
invented a new elevated electric street rail- 
way and it is announced that a trial of it is 
to be made in that city. The plan is to have 
a single track supported on posts, the cars 
being suspended on hangers which run on 
this track. Some system of this kind that 
would remove the surface tracks and obviate 
all the danger of collision would add to the 
speed with which the cars could be operated 
and also to the comfort and safety of passen- 
gers. Its practicability remains to be demon- 
strated but the reason of the case is in its 
favor and all electric street railway lines may 
well be interested in the development of the 
idea. 

The use of automatic cardcutting machines 
in connection with textile patterns has been 
much sought after in recent years, and there 
have been a large number of attempts to uti- 
lize electricity in the process. The ordinary 
process of cutting these cards in the piano 
machines, with foot power for driving the 
punches, takes a considerable time, and is 
none too accurate unless skilled operators are 
employed. An electrically operated machine 
has now been designed by an Austrian engi- 
neer named Zerkowitz, which operates as 
follows : The machine works on the princi- 
ple which has often been tried before, but 
has previously failed due to troubles of prac- 
tical nature. The design is painted on a 
metal surface with some non-conducting 
material, then a number of pins resting on 
the plate determine which of the punches 
shall operate. The actual details of the 
machine are not given, but it is claimed that 
it enables the design to be cut at the same 
time as the groundwork, and that the speed 
is at least ten times greater than by previous 
methods of card cutting. 

According to the London Electrical Engi- 
neer, Mr. Marconi has returned from his 
cruise to Gibraltar on H. M. S. Duncan,** 
but his experiments do not seem to have 
turned out so successful as was anticipated. 
He was unable to hold communication with 
Poldhu, in Cornwall, from Gibraltar, al. 
^hough messages in the reverse direction are 
stated to have been received with ease by Mr. 
Marconi. The distance is over 1,000 miles. 
The reason that is given for the failure to 
transmit messages from Gibraltar to Eng- 
land is that the instruments used were not 
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sufficiently powerful. To this same cause 
has been attributed Mr. Marconi’s inability 
to communicate with America from his Pold- 
hu station, and he is supposed to be instal- 
ling more powerful apparatus on this side. 
From reports received, Mr. Marconi is short- 
ly to turn his attention to overland wireless 
telegraphy. His company is erecting a sta- 
tion at Fraserburgh, on the Aberdeenshire 
coast, and experiments will be carried out 
between that place and Cornwall, 

Some successful experiments are reported 
to have been made on the part of the rail- 
way belonging to the Societa Veneta, near 
Padua, Italy, of an electric signaling system 
invented by an engineer named Beer, and 
especially designed for preventing collisions. 
Trains approaching e ach other on the same 
line perceive the signals warning them of 
danger in sufficient time to pull up. The 
experiments were watched by managers and 
engineers of different companies, and there 
were also present as interested spectators 
several foreign consuls from Venice. It is 
stated that the system is to be adopted, by 
the Societa Veneta for use on all its lines. 
It is to be regretted that no details of the in- 
vention are given. 


EDISON’S ROAD MOTOR. 

According to the account which Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison gives out, he took a 
party of friends on a ride in his new motor 
carriage over the hill country of New Jersey 
the other day from Orange to Phillipsburg, 
at a speed of a mile a minute; This is highly 
encouraging of the success which Mr. Edi- 
son has been predicting for some time past 
for his storage battery and motor when they 
should be perfected. But we doubt that 
such a machine can be regarded as alto- 
gether a boon to the public. The hill-climb 
ing quality is admirable, but no machine 
powered and geared to travel a mile a min- 
ute on our highways is wanted. In produc- 
ing such a thing Mr. Edison would supply 
the means and the incentive for breaking 
the laws of every State in the Union. 

The development of the traction power in 
road motors is very desirable for industrial 
and commercial purposes. A machine which, 
without too great expenditure for power, 
can take a heavy load up hill and down 


over country roads would serve farmers 
vastly in getting their produce to market, 
and in cities would remove a great deal of 
difficulty and congestion of heavy teaming. 
What Mr. Edison ought to do is to invent a 
machine capable of doing this, but incap- 
able of being driven above the rate of speed 
which is lawful. Thus would he be a public 
benefactor. — Boston Post. 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 

The manager of a telephone company in 
Washington says that recently a prominent 
citizen of the capital entered his office, and 
with considerable show of irritation an- 
nounced that one of the company’s live 
wires had killed a tree on his premises. 

** That tree,” declared the citizen, ” has 
been standing for thirty years, and I want 
to say to you, sir, that we look upon it as one 
of the family I My children, when they 
were babies, played under it, and associated 
with that tree are some of the happiest 
memories of my life. When that tree began 
to die, all of us mourned for it as we would 
for a relative. We could not imagine what 
was the matter with it until we noticed one 
of your confounded wires stretched across 
one of its branches. Your company has 
electrocuted my tree, sir, and I feel that it 
should be punished just as though it had 
done murder I ” 

The manager says that he felt considerably 
moved by the righteous indignation of his 
visitor ; so he hastened to send an agent of 
the company to the scene of the tragedy, 
with a view to doing all that could be done 
in the matter. When the agent arrived at 
the gentleman’s place he found that the tree 
was yet alive, but feeble. Further investi- 
gation on the part of the agent discovered 
the fact that one end of the wire was nailed 
to the roof of an old barn, and that the 
other end was twisted around a discarded 
pole. It had been cut off for at least two 
years, and forgotten. The agent was of a 
humorous turn of mind, and this was his 
report : 

” I have to report that the wire complained 
of is dead, and that the tree is alive. It is 
evident that the wire was killed by the tree. 
Under the circumstances perhaps a bill of 
damages, such as I append hereto, should 
be sent to the complainant.” 
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HOW TO QUICKLY WRECK A LABOR OR- 
GANIZATION* 

As soon as you elect ofi&cers begin to mis- 
trust and find fault with them. 

Make most of every little difference that 
occurs and blazon it abroad to the world. 

; If you can not have your own way, make 
sure that the union is going to the dogs. 

Make much of the little mechanical rules 
by which the union is to work and keep in 
the background the real motive for its exis- 
ence. 

Always predict failure of any plan that is 
adopted. 

When any scheme does fail, always re- 
mind the members that you said it would. 

Always take the word of an enemy in 
preference to the word of a friend. 

Always be ready to get your back up. 

Remember your inalienable right to find 
fault. 

Carry these rules out, and if your union 
does not fail it will not be your fault. 

(This piece was prepared in New South 
Wales, and after being used with good ef- 
fect in Australia, found its way here. There 
is a counterpart to the story which is 
headed, “ How to Make it Succeed.*' The 
first rule says, Stick to you» union like a 
leech. * * ) — Leather Workers’ J ournal . 


WIRELESS TORPEDOES. 

For some time past the Navy Department 
has been conducting with the utmost secrecy 
experiments which are expected to evolve 
something new and valuable in the way of 
torpedoes. The automobile torpedo, as 
represented by the Whitehead “fish” pat- 
tern, seems to have reached about the limit 
of its developement, being in fact a minia- 
ture submarine boat, cigar-shaped, twelve 
feet long, carrying machinery, equipped 
with a propeller, and bearing on its nose a 
“war-head” filled with a high explosive. 
But the dirigible torpedo, which may be 
steered toward the target after its discharge, 
is yet in its infancy. 

The problem seems likely to be worked 
out successfully through the medium of 
“wireless” control, and this is the task to 
which our naval experts have been devoting 


much of their attention. It is requisite that 
the “sending station,” from which the dir- 
igible fish torpedo is controlled, shall be 
either on land or on a ship, and the officer in 
charge ought to be able to govern the move- 
ments of the agent of destruction for a dis- 
tance of five or six miles. That this will 
be accomplished before long is confidently 
believed, and there seems to be good reason 
for thinking that the range may be increased 
to fifteen or even twenty miles. 

The Marconi system is employed, and the 
apparatus is said to cost only one-third as 
much as the Whitehead. Discharged from 
the sending station, the torpedo, which has 
the shape of a fish, remains as much under 
the control of the operator as if directed by 
a wire. Ether waves do the work, and the 
machine, guided by the intelligence on 
shore or on shipboard, and propelled by a 
screw, speeds on its way toward the tar- 
get, traveling beneath the surface of the 
water. 


THE WELL-TRAINBD MARK TWAIN- 

Mark Twain has not yet occupied the 
house at Tarrytown which he purchased a 
year and a half ago — the one the astute vil- 
lage tax-collectors assessed at three times 
what he paid for it, but he runs up from 
Riverdale occasionally to look at it and see 
that no local Huck Finn has broken out the 
windows. 

There were no cabs at the station one hot 
day recently when he arrived, so he essayed 
to walk up the Main Street hill. The Tarry- 
town hill is exceeded in steepness by the 
Newburgh hill alone. When half-way up he 
sat down on a carriage-block to rest, holding 
his hat in one hand. A street piano man 
struck up a tune in his immediate neighbor- 
hood, but the humorist sat unmoved. An el- 
derly lady happening along conceived him 
to be the musician’s helper, and dropped a 
penny in his hat. Mr. Twain rose and bow- 
ed solemnly, with a stately “Thank you.” 
The lady took a backward step, apparently 
vaguely suspicious that she had made a 
mistake. 

“ Don’t be frightened. Madam,” went on 
Mark. “ It’s true the man doesn’t keep a 
string on me, but I am well trained — very 
well trained — ^perfectly safe.” 
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Curator Lucas, of the National Museum, 
who went to Newfoundland a couple of 
months ago to obtain a plaster cast of a 
whale has succeeded in his task. The cast 
is said to be the largest in the world, and 
when completed will be shipped to the mu- 
seum. Later, it will be duplicated and a 
replica sent to the St. Louis Exposition. It 
is 79 feet long. 

One of the remarkable features of the Ex- 
position at St. Louis next year will be a 
3,ooo-horsepower gas engine in action, ex- 
hibited by a Belgian company. This is the 
greatest power gas engine yet constructed. 
It will have two cylinders, each with a di- 
ameter of SI inches, with a length of stroke 
of 55 inches, and the revolutions per minute 
to develop 3,000 horsepower will be 85. The 
engine is 67 feet in length. 

A street has been paved with glass and the 
Paris newspapers are loud in praise of the in- 
novation. Everybody who heard of the plan 
laughed at it before it was tried. It was 
argued that the surface would be too slip- 
pery for use and that it would be brittle 
and dangerous. In practice the pavement 
is found to afford an excellent foothold and 
it neither becomes dirty nor absorbs filth. 
The surface of the pavement is dull. All 
kinds of glass debris are used in its manu- 
facture and the cost is low. 

The corrosion of metals by sea water has 
been investigated by a German engineer 
named Diegel. Alloys of copper and nickel 
are not very rapidly corroded, and are ren- 
dered more immune by adjacent masses of 
copper alloys, iron and copper, these pro- 
tectors being then more rapidly corroded. 
Copper-zinc alloys are corroded either by a 
uniform solution of the alloy from the sur- 
face, or, when the zinc exceeds 24 per cent, 
by a leaching out of the latter, but by the 
addition of 15 per cent of nickel this action 
is prevented. The corrosion of copper pipes 
in vessels is often very rapid, and occurs 
frequently at bronze joints, but the experi- 
ments show that a high amount of arsenic 


(over 5 per cent) in the metal greatly re- 
tards the uecay. When two pieces of iron 
differing in phosphorous contents were in 
metallic connection the sea water corroded 
the low phosphorous iron from two to five 
times as fast as the other. The normal cor- 
rosion of single plates of metal was low as 
the percentage of nickel increased, and 
when two plates differing in nickel con- 
tained were in contact the plate higher in 
nickel was almost completely protected 
from corrosion. 

Waste paper is used as the basis of a new 
composition which is said to be harder 
than many kinds of stone. The secret is 
that of a Yonkers (N. Y.) man, who has 
given it the name of pollardite. As a thin 
veneer placed on iron, wood, stone or brick, 
it is said to offer protection against fire, 
water, acids or rust, resisting the effects of 
extremes of high and low temperatures. It 
is composed chiefly of waste paper, pulped 
and molded into form, and presents the ap- 
pearance of a stone in color and consis- 
tency. 

The owner of a good deposit of borax 
need not fear that his ** well will run dry,*' 
according to the statement of one of the 
mining journals, which recently declared 
that borax deposits are practically inex- 
haustible. It is known that deposits 
thought to have been worked out have be- 
come materialized again in a short time, be- 
cause of the continual expulsion of the al- 
kaloid from the regions below the property. 
Heavy rains act upon the alkaloids and 
bring borax either in powdered or crystal- 
lized state to the surface. 

The municipal gas works of Widnes, Eng- 
land, producing about 1,500,000 cubic feet 
per day sells its product at 32 to 24.3 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet, which is claimed to be 
the cheapest illuminating gas sold anywhere 
in the world. The gas is maintained at 18 
candlepower. It is sold at the lower figure 
for motive- power purposes. It has a calori- 
fic value of 670 B. T. U. At 24.3 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet it is claimed to be cheaper 
than Mond gas at 6 cents per i ,000 cubic 
feet. With gas, such as is produced at 
Widnes, selling at 24.3 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, 5.5 brake horsepower are developed in 
a modem gas engine for 2 cents, or 0.36 
cents per brake horsepower. 
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A comparison between the heating prop- 
erties of acetylene and coal gas shows that 
the heat units developed per cubic foot are 
1850 and 630, respectively, the temperature 
of the acetylene flame being about 2,600 de- 
grees : Fahrenheit. With an acetylene 
burner consuming two cubic feet of gas per 
hour a quart of water was brought to the 
boiling point in about eight and a half min- 
utes. Under similar condition it required 
ten and a quarter minutes for the illuminat- 
ing gas to accomplish the same results, 
though the burner used 16 cubic feet of gas 
per hour. 

In a new German composition for coating 
or impregnating pasteboard and similar ma- 
terial for roofing and other purposes similar 
to our tar and felt papers a combination is 
also applicable for applying directly to the 
walls of buildings, and in a recipe recently 
given by our consul general at Coburg the 
following proportions are recommended : 
Colophony, 60 parts ; neutral yolk, 25 parts, 
and 5 parts each of carnauba wax, linseed 
oil and magnesium oxychloride. The ma- 
terial under treatment is immersed for 
about ten minutes in the fused composition, 
and is then passed through heated rollers. 
Its value as nonconductor of heat and cold 
and its imperviousness to liquids render it a 
valuable addition to the list of building ma- 
terials. 

CO-OPERATIVE telephone COMPANY. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

The above headline should put every 
brother thinking. Is there any reason why 
the brothers belonging to the I. B. E. W. 
could not form a co-operative company to 
build and own telephone and electric light 
plants^ I think that a co-oprative com- 
pany would be a success in a good many 
ways if it were successfully managed ; and 
it would benefit every brother that took 
stock in it. 

The linemen or brothers of I. B. E. W. 
stand in a very peculiar position ; in fact, 
they almost stand alone. When they go out 
on a strike they have to fight their battles 
alone and single handed against one of the 
biggest trusts in the country. They are not 
like the building crafts who make demands. 
When they make demands and they are not 
conceded then they can and do call a sym- 


pathetic strike against their contractors. 
The lineman has no other trades that he can 
call out to help him to get his demands. 
So I will call to your minds that old addage, 

“ If you don’t help yourself no one else will 
help you.” Although it is rather late in 
the day to talk about starting a co-operative 
company, yet it is better to be late than 
never. There is no reason why a company 
could not be formed, and it would be bene- 
ficial in a good many ways. We could es- 
tablish a higher rate of wages for the line- 
man. In times of strikes we would be able 
to take care of a good many brothers if we 
had two or three plants to place brothers 
at ; and this would, perhaps, be the means 
by which we would able to win out on the 
strike. Then there is another question 
that will confront the I. B. E* W. It will 
be only a few more years before we will 
have a large number of old and disabled 
linemen on our hands. Even now there are 
quite a number who are living upon the 
sympathy of their friends. We all know 
that when a lineman gets disabled or is . too 
old to work that the trusts will not take care 
of him. It makes no difference to them 
how useful a man he has been or how long 
he has been employed as a lineman or an 
electrician by them, it is a rule with them 
to turn an old man out to make room for a 
younger man. Now, if we had several 
plants in operation we could find many a 
place that they could ably fill and we would 
be doing a world of good to these brothers, 
for they would again regain their inde- 
pendence and be in a position where they 
would be able to earn their own liveli- 
hood. They would not be dependent upon 
the sympathy of their friends in their old 
age. The I. B. E. W. has grown sturdy an^ 
strong, until at the present time we have 
about thirty thousand members. Now, 
out of all these members I think that 
over sixty per cent are single men. Now, 
what do they do with their salaries ? Do 
they save it? From experience I know 
that there are very few linemen or electri- 
cians who save any money. If every mem- 
ber of the I. B. E. W. would take one dol- 
lar’s worth of stock per month — that as the 
minimum — at that rate we would have 
$360,000 in a year. That amount would 
build a telephone plant in a second class 
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city. There is many a man who could take 
from one dollar to fifteen dollars’ worth of 
stock per month and never miss it ; and he 
would be laying up a nice nest egg for his 
old age. He could not find a better invest- 
ment for his money. We would be able to 
build better and cheaper plants than those 
that are in existence, and there is not a 
company operating that could compete 
with us m building plants. We could get 
the best and ablest men in the business to 
work and build our exchanges. 

Now, brothers, I can not see any failure 
if we go about this the right way. I would 
like to see comments from some of the 
brothers through the Electrical Worker on 
on this question. 

M. J, Hawkes. 

Shreveport, La. 


" CHOOSE WHOM YOU WILL SERVE. 

PAPER READ BEFORE EOCAE UNION 147 OF 
ANDERSON, IND. 

** An individual is the representative of 
all the conditions by which he is evolved.” 

Then man is a slave, chained under the 
perpetual surveilance of his environments, 
and our boasted freedom becomes a delusion 
—one of the wiles of our masters to cheat 
us into self-complacency. 

Prenatal conditions are integral parts of 
oar being and has greater influence than 
those which environ us after birth. Pre- 
natal conditions often mark the physical 
body of the child, and always mark the 
mentality of the child. 

The essential conditions for the mainte- 
nance of an existence have been usurped by 
the aggregation of the surplus savings of 
past labor into capital and has robbed the 
masses of their opportunities and passibili- 
ties to reap the results of their labor. The 
means of labor are monopolized and it is 
compelled to give the lion’s share for the 
privilege of activity. In the present com- 
plex civilization accumulated labor or capi- 
tal stands opposed to present labor. All 
this brings about conditions that are far- 
reaching in their effect. So much is this the 
case that few are willing to take upon them- 
selve paternal responsibilities. It is to this 
cause that we are confronted with the fact 
that ninety per cent of the births are not 


wanted ; and in seventy-five per cent every 
known means is resorted to to prevent them. 
Then if prenatal conditions are integral 
parts of our being, can we wonder that vice, 
immorality and debauchery stalk abroad 
upon the face of the earth ? And that our 
asylums and prisons are filled to overflow- 
ing? 

Shall we continue to allow ourselves to be 
rocked by our masters in the cradle of ignor- 
ance, listening to their lullaby songs of 
prosperity, while the little ones at home go 
half-fed and half-clad ? Have we no right 
to demand better conditions for the unborn 
of humanity? 

The acquisition of wealth is not governed 
by the laws of human well-being, as ex- 
pressed by the higher morality, but instead 
has been monopolized from age to age by 
the most morally ignorant and vicious of 
the human race, but the artificial sorcery by 
which they impose upon mankind is on the 
decline. It has received its death wound ; 
and though it may linger it will expire. 
Listen 1 You can hear its death groans now 
in the injunction law ; in military rule ; in 
the Secular press. 

Labor has the right to all it produces. 
**The rights of man are the rights of all gen- 
erations of men and can not be monopolized 
by any.” 

But notwithstanding, we are confronted 
with a new organization, having the small 
sum of $1,500,000 in its treasury, whose 
special purpose is to defeat organized labor 
wherever it may dare to demand justice, and 
they confidently expect large numbers of 
union men to join their organization for the 
express purpose that they may deaden their 
faculties, ca.ll their attention from the scene 
of activity and lead them softly to their sep- 
ulchre. They feel that unionists are arriv- 
ing at knowledge faster than they wish, and 
thus their policy is the barometer of their 
fears. 

In every case where men have dared to 
ask for a little more “bread and butter” or 
for a shorter day, that they might have an 
extra hour for improvement or recreation, 
they have been denounced as extortionists. 
But they can continue to practice extortion 
upon their laborers and expect to be looked 
up to as respectable business financiers. 

O, justice, where art thou ? Fellow la- 
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borer, wake up ! To arms ! The fight is 
on, and it is a fight to death. The time is 
at hand when you must decide which side 
you are on. Answer now to your own true 
self. 

J. H. AmiG. 


SELLS TOOLS OF DEATH. 

State Electrician E. F. Davis, of Albany, 
N. Y., has consented to sell to;the State for 
|io,ooo all right, title and interest in his 
electrical inventions used in the execution 
of condemned criminals, and will instruct 
an assistant in their workings, so that in the 
event of Davis* death or inability to carry 
out the mandates of the law the State will 
not be without an official executioner. 

Superintendent C. V. Collins, of the State 
Prison Department, has designated Robert 
Elliott, electrician at Clinton prison, as as- 
sistant to electrician Davis, and Mr, Elliott 
received his first official lesson at the execu- 
tion of Carmine Gaimari at Sing Sing Pri- 
son November 23. The electricians at Sing 
Sing and Auburn prisons have been desig- 
nated by Superintendent Collins for instruc- 
tion. They will attend executions only in 
their respective prisons, however, while Mr. 
Elliott will travel from place to place with 
Mr. Davis and assist at all future executions 
until his successor is designated. 

The question of a successor to State Elec 
trician Davis has long been a source of ap- 
prehension to Superintendent Collins and 
the wardens of the prisons where execu- 
tions are carried out. Davis has made prac- 
tically a life study of electricity, and has of- 
ficiated at every execution since the law 
went into effect. When he took charge at 
the execution of William Kemmler, the first 
victim to die in the chair, at Auburn prison, 
on August 6, 1890, execution by electricity 
was entirely experimental, but from that 
time to the present Davis has killed over 70 
persons, including Czolgosz, President Mc- 
Kinley’s assasin; Mrs. Martha Place, and the 
three Van Wormer brothers. 

Davis has taken out two patents for exe- 
cution purposes. The chair never has been 
used, but the helmet and the leg electrode 
have been used by Davis for several years. 
He also has other apparatus, not patented, 
that he uses. He carries this apparatus 
with him in his little black grip from place 


to place, and has jealously guarded his se- 
cret. 

Realizing that the inability of Davis to of- 
ciate might leave the prison officers help- 
less in carring out the law, Superintendent 
Collins for several years has been trying to 
purchase from Davis his secret. From time 
to time assistants have been appointed to 
work with Davis, with a view to educating 
them so that they could perform the duties, 
but none has ever reached the point where 
he was willing to take charge of an execu- 
tion or could explan the construction or 
working of the apparatus Davis uses. Some 
left of their own accord, and others failed to 
qualify and were dismissed. 

Two years ago Davis offered to sell the 
right to use the patents he used or may here- 
after invent, to explain the working of the 
apparatus, and to instruct such assistants as 
might be designated for $10,000. The leg- 
islature appropriated that amount, but the 
bill was so drafted that it called for the pur- 
chase outright of the patents and Davis re- 
fused to sell. Now, however, he has changed 
his mind and Superintendent Collins has 
closed the bargain Davis will continue to 
apply the current as long as he is able, but 
the State hopes to have a competent man to 
do it when Davis decides to give up his 
task. 


SILENT ELOQUENCE. 

Elliott Flower, of Chicago, writer of 
verse and short stories, was on his way to 
his office one day recenty when a friend in 
an automobile hailed him and invited him 
to have a ride. 

“I can’t do it,” said Mr. Flower ; ”got to 
finisha story, and it *11 take all day,” 

“Oh, come on — finish your story to-mor- 
row,” pleaded the friend. 

“I*ve got a little daughter at home about 
so high,” answered Mr. Flower, holding his 
hand some three feet from the sidewalk, 
“and before she started for school this morn- 
ing she came to me and stood on one foot, 
raised the other to about the level of her 
chin and turned her eyes solemnly on her 
shoe. She didn’t say a word, and I didn’t 
say a word, and even the shoe didn’t make 
any oral remarks, but it was eloquent just 
the same. I’m going down to finish that 
story I” 
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UNDER THE POLES OF MANILA 


By “A Traveler/’ 
{Courtesy of “ Electricity:^^ 


T here is hardly a city in the world in 
which circumstances similar to those 
in Manila have transpired in the past 
few years. 

The writer recently devoted a week to 
looking into the electric lighting and tele- 


but the bulk of the pole system of the Span- 
ish type still remains. There are numerous 
wood poles of United States designing and 
these poles stand out prominently amid the 
overloaded, weak poles of the old system. 

My first experience with the poles of the 



DOUBLE POLE SYSTEM, MANILA. 


graph pole systems that prevail here now 
and as they existed in years past. The 
poles of the Spaniards have been terribly 
overloaded 1 with wires which could scarcely 
stand the strain. Manila is noted for its 
numerous lines of wire extending from the 
center of the city over the walls in all direc- 
tions. 

The poles will be dealt with in this article 
for the reason that they differ in many re- 
spects from the ordinary telegraph or elec- 
trical power line pole. There are not very 
many iron poles in the city, although the 
American electricians and engineers have 
been introducing and substituting new mod- 
ern patterns of metal poles for quite a while, 


city of Manila was over a year ago, when I 
saw an army wagon, heavily and highly 
loaded, catch wires of the system and tear 
down poles. As may be imagined the sys- 
tem of wiring is extremely low. There are 
multitudes of wires packed upon these light 
Spanish and Filipino poles and it is a won- 
der that more of them do not fall. The 
poles are nearly all patched. 

I noticed in nearly e\rery instance the Span- 
ish and Filipino poles were made of two 
pieces. The natives are sent into the jun- 
gles or hills to select straight, thin poles. 
They do not look for stalky timber. 

They secure several hundred poles about 
thirty feet long and only four or five inches 
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in diameter. They take four of these poles 
and make them into one, that is, they put 
two poles together and bind them securely 
with telegraph wire or bolt them up. Then 
they interlock the two other poles to 
get the right length. Naturally it makes 
quite a patched affair, but the pole is ren- 
dered quite elastic and stands the typhoons 
well. The binding of the poles often breaks 
and this weakens the pole so that unless 
fixed it will fall. Upon these poles the line- 
men sometimes bank several tiers of wires 
which are considerable more than the mak- 


natives frequently cut mahogany or similar 
hard wood, and receive for this work about 
30 cents per day. Some of the great trees 
grow far in excess of the height of the long- 
est poles required and almost perfectly 
straight, like a mast, from the roots to the 
cluster of limbs near the top. Often there 
are long intervals from the base of the trunk 
to the point near the tree top where the 
limbs begin to branch out. These tall, 
straight, limbless, hard- wood trees make ex- 
cellent poles for the wiring system of the 
city. The little, weak built-up poles of the 



POLES ALONG THE CANAL, MANILA. 


ers of the poles ever calculated. Some- 
times the weight alone seems sufficient to 
crush the poles, and breakages are frequent. 
All the lines of the city are freely provided 
with corpsmen, who make a business of in- 
specting and caring for the poles. As soon 
as a weak spot is noticed the corpsmen de- 
tail a number of natives to get to work to 
rectify things. 

There are several fine species of wood in 
the islands from which the poles of the elec- 
trical and telegraph systems of the city are 
obtained. The cutting of the poles is usu- 
ally under the direction of a government offi- 
cial or an army officer, generally a member of 
the engineer corps. These officers see to it 
that the natives cut proper sized poles, The 


Spanish reign are being replaced by the new 
poles as fast as practicable. 

Manila is much more liberally wired than 
is usually supposed. There are two or three 
companies engaged in furnishing electricity 
for lightingand for running motor fans, etc. 
Then there is the United States Signal Corps 
with its lines, the cable company and the is- 
land telegraph people. Later on when they 
commence to place the wires on the poles 
along the street car line to run the system 
by electrical power even more poles will be 
in view. As it is now, one sees clusters of 
poles bearing numerous wires in all the 
main streets, along the parks, at the bridges, 
in fact, all over. 

The fire alarm system under the direction 




natives splitting bamboo for poles. 


POLE NEAR THE BRIDGE OF SPAIN. 


ever, the fire department, like the other de- 
partments using the poles, keep patrols out 
to examine the lines for weak points and 
remedy them. 

The Spaniards very frequently made use 
of the double pole system. They were in 


partly filled. Cross arms are nailed on with 
the last arm poorly set. Wires are con- 
nected with one wire hanging after the con- 
nection is made, requiring only to be clip- 
ped off, and so on. It seems to be in their 
nature. 

Frequently after a days*s work they will 
forget and leave a tool or two behind. 

American electricians as a rule join the 
signal corps of the army and get fairly good 
pay. Same engage in local enterprises. 

Taking all in all there would seem to be 
quite a future for hustling electricians and 
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of Americans has been wonderfully devel- 
oped and the wires for the alarm boxes ex- 
tend all over the city. Many new poles 
were erected for these wires, but in a num- 
ber of cases the existing poles were used, 
thereby adding to the strain on them. How- 


the habit of putting two poles side by 
side, about six feet apart, with cross arms, 
often as many as eight, usually six. On 
these cross arms the wires were piled as close 
as possible. 

I am informed from several sources of the 
demand for trained men in the electrical 
wiring and telegraphing line. Experienced 
linemen are also wanted to take charge of 
the native linemen. One must have patience 
to handle the natives. The latter do not be- 
lieve in work, unless driven to it. They are 
accustomed to tying up things with strings 
and wires and “let it go “ until it breaks 
down entirely. You have to stand over 
every man until he completes his work, oth- 
erwise he will not finish it right. The na- 
tives have a habit of quitting a piece of work 
just before it is finished. Pole holes are left 


A SIGNAL CORPS PATROL, telegraphers in Manila. 
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THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 

Sitting in Steinway hall, a few days 
ago, and listening to the speeches and talks 
of those engaged to address the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, it was impossible not to be struck with 
the remarkable transformation that has taken 
place in public opinion as to the social 
standing of the champion of workingmen’s 
rights and organized labor. On the stage, 
in the audience, “respectability” elbowed 
the “ labor leader ” and the “ walking del- 
egate.” And, truly, without a personal ac- 
quaintance it was often difficult to separate 
one from the other. For example, there 
were Gompers and Hanna side by side. Both 
passed middle life, both of rotund propor- 
tions, both gray-haired and becoming bald- 
headed. One represented the toiler in mine 
and workshop, the other stood for the rights, 
duties, privileges and obligations of the em- 
ployer and the capitalist. Their faces were 
marked— even beautified — with lines that 
told of fierce conflicts in their respective 
worlds of action, of victories gathered, of 
defeats suffered, of stern purposes which 
had held them to their lines of action. 

What was true of the scene upon the 
stage was also true of the appearance of the 
audience. The prosperous-looking, the ev- 
idently well-to-do, the wearer of the broad- 
cloth or the business suit made by the pro- 
fessional tailor were in evidence on the per- 
sons of the representatives of the wage- 
working classes as well as on those who were 
employers. And why should it not be so ? 
Who has a better right to the best than 
those representing men and women to whose 
toil all are indebted for everything ? When 
there is more of this equality in consuming 
the good things of this world there will be 
less of the cry of “overproduction.” 

All the world knows what these men said. 
The reason why this conference was held in 
Chicago, the hot-bed of unionism, was to 
get it talked about. The newspapers de- 
voted columns to the “ open ” the “ union ” 
and the “ closed ” shop ; more or less wise 
or witty editorials were penned about trade 
and labor combinations, the right to strike, 
the boycott, and the shorter workday ; and, 
too, and opportunity was given the enemies 
of organized labor to turn a stream of mis- 
representation and vituperation on every- 


thing and everybody connected with the 
Civic Federation. But it all could have butone 
end — the focusing of the eyes of the public 
on a gathering as remarkable as it was epoch- 
making. 

No one would have believed it possible a 
few years ago to ever see a manufacturer 
upon a public stage openly advocating the 
formation of labor unions, and the meeting 
of committees of employers and employees 
to settle labor grievances. Yet at this gath- 
ering that was the dominant keynote. The 
right was acknowledged of the workingman 
to set a price upon his labor, and it was 
shown to be the duty of the employer 
to either pay this or plainly prove to the 
workers that they had placed their figures 
too high for a competitive market. Those 
employers who refused to meet their em- 
ployees in the settlement of grievances, 
real or imaginary, were properly castigated 
and held up to ridicule as unworthy cap- 
tains of industry. And the positions taken 
by the Parrys and Baers as divine right em- 
ployers and controllers of the opportunities 
for employment, were denounced, derided, 
and satirized. 

And -yet, after all, there was one thing 
lacking that prevented the meeting being 
the success of which it would otherwise 
have been entitled. There was too much 
commercialism, and too little humanity ; 
too much of “ making it pay ” feeling, and 
too little of the spirit that animates the 
true reformer everwhere — the spirit that 
makes him do this or that because it is 
right. There was a hint of this spirit in 
Mr. Gompers’ address. Here and there he 
touched a string that gave forth a true tone. 
But as a whole, commercialism — not right 
acting and right doing because it is right — 
was the ruling temper. 

Here was the “fly in the ointment ” at 
the fourth annual gathering of the National 
Civic Federation. If economic improve- 
ments, important as they may be, are to go 
no further than boards of conciliation, and 
arbitration, if the present relations of em- 
ployer and employed must remain in statu 
quo, it is time to agitate for the formation 
of an organization with a higher and still 
nobler purpose. The National Civic Fede- 
aation is doing a good work, but it is not 
doing the best work. It is showing employ- 
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ers and employees some of their duties and 
obligations, however, and in this it is to be 
commended. Its intent is good, but, after 
all, its aim is not high — Judson Grenell. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TELEPHONE. 

BY HARRY S. COYI.R. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of 
1876 describes a wonderful invention called 
Craigh ton’s oral annunciator, which was at 
that time being installed for a local hotel. 
This instrument affords the direct means 
for oral communication between the ofl&ce 
and each room in the hotel. It is operated 
by the breath and voice, a puff of breath 
through the speaking tube drops a shutter 
on the board in the office, which indicates 
the number of the room, the act of drop- 
ping the shutter rings a bell, which will 
continue to ring until the call is noticed. It 
is said that conversation can be readily car- 
ried on in a low tone or whisper through 
such an instrument for more than three 
hundred feet. This will not appear incredi- 
ble in view of the fact that Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, of the Boston University, is now able, 
by means of his speaking telephone, to carry 
on, with perfect ease, conversation over a 
line established between his rooms in the 
university and the Cambridge Observatory, 
a distance of eight miles. 

It would be a long, but a beautiful story 
to tell how, through a long course of evolu- 
tion, the tubes of Craigh ton’s annunciator 
were superseded by copper wire, and how a 
puff of breath was replaced by a current of 
electricity, and how the drop on Craightoa’s 
primitive switchboard, through a long 
course of inventions, was succeeded by the 
drop on the modern switchboard, and how 
the continuous ringing of a bell was super- 
seded by the night alarm lamp, the supervi- 
sory systems, the buzzer and many other 
devices for attracting attention. 

Tet us return for a few moments to the 
cradle of humanity. Every invention of 
any importance is the nursery of future in- 
ventions, the cradle of a sleeping Hercules. 

Only now and then the angry sky was 
lighted for the primitive man by electricity, 
and even then it filled him with terror. 
But it was he that invented the apparatus 
for conjuring from dry wood by a rude sort 
of dynamo the Promethean spark. 


In the time of which we are now writing 
communication at a distance was carried on 
by a series of signal fires, and a marvelous 
code of signs. The way from the camp fire 
signals to the modem method of commui- 
cation is long, but all the steps of that way 
have been taken in the endeavor of mankind 
to secure greater happiness and comfort. 

How many test coils, transmitters, re- 
ceivers, relays, etc., were devised I How 
many that were good yesterday are super- 
seded by those that are better to-day I It is 
he survival of the fittest by human, selec- 
tion. Invention has struggled with inven- 
tion for existence through human agency, 
and the many have been sacrificed that the 
few — ^the best — might remain as monuments 
of glory to the inventor. Through all the 
course of human history man has sought to 
communicate with his distant brother, so he 
invents camp fire signals, he sends rockets 
into the night, and many and wonderful are 
the methods that he devises to accomplish 
his desires. 

The early forms of telephone apparatus 
are very simple. One of the earliest inven- 
tions was the following : A crude receiver is 
placed in circuit with a battery and two pen- 
cils of carbon are placed point to point. 
When the resistance of the current is varied 
by pressing the points of the carbon together 
a harsh, grating sound is heard in the re- 
ceiver. The microphone is an instrument 
for augmenting small sounds ; one of the 
simplest forms of microphone consists of a 
piece of charcoal held between two pieces of 
carbon , and in such a manner as to be af- 
fected by the slightest vibrations carried^to 
it by the air or any other medium. The ex- 
ternal pieces being put into circuit with 
a battery, and a receiver held at the ear, 
“the sound caused by a fly walking on the 
wooden support of the microphone appear 
as loud as the tramp of a horse.’’ Through 
a long course of inventions the modern re- 
ceiver and transmitter were evolved out of 
the simple inventions described above. So 
the old grows into the new by the survival 
of the fittest. 

The one endowment that early man pos- 
sessed, having in it the promise and potency 
of all future achievements, was the creative 
spark called invention. 

We learn from the records of the ages that 

there never was a time when man was not 
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an inventor — never a time when he had not 
some sort of patent on his inventions. All 
inventions had their origin in the cradle- 
land, and in the infancy of our race. What 
we enjoy is only the full-bloom flower, the 
perfect fruit of which they possessed the 
germ. Many years ago men sat down and 
with great pains and sorrow discovered the 
principles which make our telephone a pos- 
sibility. 

It was a struggle through aeons of time 
by which the forces of destruction became a 
beneficent agent in civilization. How terri- 
ble is the lightning stroke ! In its history 
how many limbs has it rent asunder, how 
many groans of agony have gone up to 
Heaven, how many shrieks of terror have 
rent the air 1 Is it not strange that the gen- 
ius of man has transformed the very light- 
ning of destruction into a messenger of 
love and joy ? So the good grows out of 
evil, and the force of destruction carries 
messages of tender love and joy, messages 
of sorrow, and messages about everything in 
life, and the speech of man trembles over a 
net of wire in every city in the land. From 
the dawn of human culture' in savagery to 
the midday of culture in civilization human 
genius has been producing many inven- 
tions for' many purposes, and the good have 
given place to the better, and the better have 
yielded to the best. The problems of the 
telephone are not all solved, though savage 
inventors and barbaric inventors and civil- 
ized inventors in all lands and in all times 
have sought to produce the best invention. 
And so inventions have been changing— old 
inventions have died out and new inven- 
tions have been born, and inventions have 
struggled for existence as man has endeav- 
ored to learn ; and with man forever the 
struggle to know has been the endeavor to 
secure happiness, for truth is good and wis- 
dom is joy. 


THE MORE UNIONISM THE FEWER STRIKES. 

As long as one individual is allowed to 
hire another individual, and make a pro6t 
from their labor, there will, of course, be 
strikes and labor troubles. 

Even under a system of public owner- 
ship of the means of production, there 
would be an occasional strike, and possibly 
a great many. 


But the last thirty years have proved one 
fact plainly — the strongest unions have the 
fewest strikes. 

No one suffers so much from a strike as 
the strikers themselves, and therefore it is 
the duty of the business agent to prevent 
strikes by interviewing employers and sub- 
mitting differences to arbitration. The 
most successful business agent is he who 
obtains better conditions for the members 
of his union without the necessity of a 
strike. 

The right to strike is as essential as the 
the right to free speech or suffrage. 
“ Thank God,” said Abraham Lincoln, ** we 
have a system of labor where there can be a 
strike. Whatever the pressure, there is a 
point where the workingman may stop.” 

The man who is too submissive to strike, 
who, when his pay is- reduced or his work 
increased, will sit down and wipe his eyes 
and say, ” Let well enough alone,” and 
” Thank God, it’s no worse,” is not fit to 
live in a republic. He should emigrate to 
Siam or Thibet, or some country which has 
not been liberated by the courage and devo- 
tion of a host of patriots. 

But there is no more connection between 
a strike and a strike-riot than there is be- 
tween a river and a drowning accident We 
do not want the river drained dry because 
some unskilled boatman has met with a mis- 
hap. And the incalculable national benefit 
that has been derived from unions and 
strikes dwarfs the few occasional breakages 
and broken heads into insignificance. 

No union leader ever advocates violence. 
If he did he could be held responsible for 
every brick thrown by a newsboy. And in 
the arrest of rioters made during a strike it 
is seldom that a union man is convicted. 
There is more rioting every year by college 
students than by trade unionists. 

The representatives of the law have often 
been the first and most serious law breakers 
during the progress of a strike. This was 
notably the case at Albany, where the 
militia shot dead two well-known citizens 
during the street car strike ; and at Hazel- 
ton, where the sheriff and a gang of picked- 
up ruffians shot and killed twenty-four un- 
armed coal miners. In neither case did the 
workers retaliate, nor did the law punish 
the criminals. 
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The best way to prevent a strike is to get 
every last man in the trade into the union, 
to hammer the principles of trade nnionism 
into their heads, to get a half million dol- 
Ifiirs into the treasury and to elect the most 
level-headed men as the of&cers of the 
union. — Minnesota Union Advocate. 

AN OLD FASHIONED WOMAN* 

No clever, brilliant thinker, she, 

With college record and degree ; 

She has not know the path of fame. 

The world has never heard her name ; - 
The walks in old long-trodden ways, 

The valleys of the yesterdays. 

Home is her kingdom, love is her dower — 
She seeks no other wand of power 
To make home sweet, bring heaven near. 

To win a smile and wipe a tear, 

And do her duty day by day 
In her own quiet place and way. 

Around her childish hearts are twined, 

As round some revered saint enshrined, . 
And following hers the childish feet, 

Are led to ideals true and sweet. 

And find all purity and good 
In her divinest motherhood. 

She keeps her faith unshadowed still — 

God rules the world in good and ill ; 

Men in her creed are brave and true. 

And women pure as pearls of dew. 

And life for her is high and gprand, 

By work and glad endeavor spanned. 

This sad old earth’s a brighter place, 

All for the sunshine of her face ; 

Her very smile a blessing throws, 

And hearts are happier where she goes, 

A gentle, clear-eyed messenger. 

To whisper love — thank God for her ! 


HABIT BETTER THAN LAWS. 

If instead of enacting any more laws for 
the purpose of making us pay our debts we . 
should get into the habit of simply paying 
them, and considering it immoral not to pay 
them, I the practice of promptly paying just 
claims might presently become as nearly 
universal as is the practice of “tipping” 
negro waiters and sleeping car porters. 
Neither statutory law nor conscience com- 
pels us to give tips, but custom does — and 


we do it. We have made violations of the 
moral law illegal by statutory enactments ; 
it might now be well to make them dis- 
graceful also by stimulating the public con- 
science. And if, while we are teaching our- 
selves to be honest for the love of honesty, 
we should have any time to devote to poli- 
ticians and their laws, we might spend it 
by weeping at the spectacle of a legislature 
trying by laws of its own enactment to pre- 
vent itself from accepting bribes. — Lonely 
Man. 


THE HORN OP THE BANISHED. 

Peter Newell, the artist, has a young son 
who has served to {keep the family from 
falling into a state of lethargy. The other 
day the new minister of the church, in 
whose Sunday school Mr. Newell is inter- 
ested, was due to call, and. Mr. Newell said 
to his wife ; 

“My dear, I wish you would send that 
hopeful of ours upstairs while the parson 
is here.” 

A proclamation of banishment was ac- 
cordingly issued. The minister arrived and 
took his seat on a sofa. Things went on 
smoothly for ten minutes and the caller had 
just outlined his views bn the needs of the 
Sunday-school when a pause followed. Sud- 
denly there came from under the sofa a ter- 
rific blast of a tin horn. The good man 
sprang up in alarm, and Mr. Newell dived 
down with the intention of pulling his son 
out and making an example of him. All he 
found was an election -night horn , over the 
mouth-piece of which was stretched one 
end of a long piece of rubber tubing lead- 
ing suspiciously into the stair alcove and 
upward. 

“Never mind,” said the minister, resum- 
ing his seat ; ‘ ‘your son seems to be right in 
line with modern inventors ; the horseless 
carriage — the wireless telegraph — the boy- 
less horn.” 


THE HUMAN RACE. 

A child of nine should weigh sixty 
pounds. 

The average weight of the negro brain is 
four onces less than the white. 

The average for men to marry is highest 
in Sweden, thirty -one years, and lowest in 
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the United States, twenty-six and one -half 
years. 

Deaths from consumption are divided by 
ages as follows : Under forty-five, 59 per 
cent ; forty-five to sixty, 29 per cent ; above 
sixty, 12 per cent. 

Records prove that the college man at 
thirty |is far in advance of the man of the 
same "^age who entered by the apprentice 
door. Even at thirty it is shown that the 
four years spent at college were not wasted, 
and that he really acquired the ability to 
learn how to do things. 


NOTES. 

The first step toward being wise is to 
know that you are ignorant. 

This instant is thine, the next is in the 
womb of futurity, and you know not what 
it may bring forth. 

Mix kindness with reproof and reason with 
authority. 

The heart of the envious man is gall and 
bitterness. The success of his neighbor 
breaketh his rest. 

As the ostrich when pursued hideth his 
head and forgeteth his body, so the fears of 
the coward expose him to danger. 

Choose your friends as a doctor would 
prescribe medicine, to give what you lack. 
Some people act as a sedative, others a stim- 
ulant. 

Don’t expect too much from the man who 
is always spreading the wholesome bread of 
truth with the butter of policy. 

One night of foolish carousal may destroy 
the results of a year’s intelligent labor. 

Let us never forget that victory by the 
sacrifice of principle means defeat. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

You are busy fooling others, others are 
fooling you. It’s a waste of time. A straight- 
forward course would be better for every- 
body. 

Under some conditions a man can make 
more noise in the world by keeping his 
month shut than in any other way. 

Mend your own faults, let other people’s 
alone. Let others develop their individuality 
in their own way. Don’t meddle. Mind 
your own business. 


achievement. 

Not in the rush and riot 
The hardest fight is fought ; 

Not out of stress and bustle 
The greatest work is wrought. 

’Tis not the roar of battle 
That tries the soldier’s breast ; 

The pause before the volley — 

That is the soldier’s test. 

The crane amidst the foundry 
With noiseless movement runs. 

And without voice or trumpet 
It lifts aloft its tons. 

The bridge that with its girders 
The mighty gorge has spanned 

Was by the chief and draughtsman 
Within an office planned. 

A hundred may be gleaners 
Where one has sown the seed ; 

If idle were the thinker, 

Undone would be the deed. 

Edwin L. Sabin. 


HE OBEYED INSTRUCTIONS. 

A prominent racing man tells the follow- 
ing story : 

His jockey fell ill on the eve of an im- 
portant race and left him without a rider for 
the horse which he had entered for the 
event. In looking about for a substitute he 
decided that his stable boy, who was 
thoroughly familiar with Spitfire’s ways, 
would fill the bill very acceptably. 

** Now, you must be very careful,” he 
warned him, “to use Arizona as a pacer; 
he is a wonder, and will lead the track ; fol- 
low him closely until just before the finish — 
don’t pass him under any circumstances un- 
til you get within a few lengths of the line ; 
then let Spitfire out for all you are worth.” 

The capitalist paused in his recital and 
turned the cigar meditatively in his fingers. 

“ Well did jhe obey your instructions? ” 
asked one of his listeners. 

“Yes,” answered the owner, “ to the let- 
ter. He kept just behind Arizoda until 
they were almost at the finish line, and then 
he spurted ahead in great shape, but, unfor- 
tunately, there were four horses ahead of 
Arizona. 
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WORKSHOP AND LABORATORY. 

The average journey of a ton of freight 
is 128 miles. 

Wireless communication has been estab- 
lished between Japan and Formosa. 

The paper bills of the United States print- 
ing office amount to $750,000 a year. 

The capitaf of the railroads is more than 
five times as great as that of all the banks. 

More than one-third of the inmates of 
the Elmira, N. Y,, State’s prison are well 
educated. 

The balance of trade in our favor nearly 
equals, and occasionally exceeds, that of all 
other favored nations on the map. 

The cost of electric current for lighting 
purposes in Berlin will be reduced to 40 
pfennigs (10 cents) per kilowatt hour. 

The average wealth for the general popu- 
lation of the United States is $1,236; that 
of the Osage Indians is $11,500 per capita. 

Fifty thousand German toymakers export 
$13,000,000 worth of toys, of which the 
United States gets nearly $4,000,000 worth. 

The statistics for insurance against sick- 
ness in Hungary show that the number of 
insured increased from 635,350 to 637.343 in 
1901. 

The hottest place on earth is Bohreim, on 
an island in the Persian Gulf, which has a 
mean annual temperature of 99 degrees. 

During the Middle Ages gunpowder, 
clocks, telescopes, parchment, paper, and 
the mariner’s compass were invented or 
adopted. 

In the interest of the increase in popula- 
tion, a Frenchman suggests that married 
men and fathers be exempted from military 
duty. 

Something like three-fourths of the an- 
nual expenditure of the Turkish govern- 
ment has of recent years been for arms and 
munitions of war. 

The State board of health of Indiana has 
issued orders forbidding the re-employment 
of 250 teachers in the* public schools who 
are afflicted with tuberculosis. 

The total cotton crop of the world, is 
13,000,000 bales of 500 pounds each, of which 
the United States furnishes 11,000,000, and 
all other countries 2,000,000 bales. 


During the South African campaign the 
British soldiers discovered that cordite, used 
to charge cartridges, contained intoxicants, 
vtz., nitroglycerin, guncotton, and vase- 
line. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s organization has al- 
ready circulated more than 16,000,000 pam- 
phlets setting forth its views as to protec- 
tive tariffs, and the Free Trade Union has 
issued 14,000,000. 

Only 12 per cent of the deaths from apo- 
plexy, softening of the brain, and paralysis 
occur under forty-five years ; 33 per cent oc- 
cur between forty-five and sixty ; 55 per 
cent occur above sixty. 

The leading features of the Steltje’s type- 
printing telegraph are that no batteries are 
required, no expert telegraphists needed, 
and the message is printed automatically at 
both ends of the lines. 

The largest single engine used at the St. 
Louis Exposition will be an 8,000-horse- 
power steam turbine, the largest yet in use. 
The largest steam engine in the Paris Expo- 
sition was 4,ooo-horsepower. 

Sleeping car service has been inaugurated 
on the electric lines between Columbus, 
Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. The cars are 
complete sleeping cars, and are equipped 
with 6oo-horsepower motors. 

There are to day 5,000,000 day laborers in 
this country. One and one-fourth million 
belong to national trade unions, another 
million to trade unions not yet national in 
their scope, and the remainder comprise the 
army of unorganized labor. 

The first locomotives weighed from three 
to five tons. An imported English locomo- 
tive, weighing ten tons, was too heavy. 
Twenty-five engines of that day would make 
one of to-day. Fifty years ago a train load 
of 200 tons was heavy. Now loads of 2,000 
to 2,500 tons are handled. 

A Norwegian chemist has discovered a new 
and cheap way of making alcohol from saw- 
dust. Sawdust is treated under pressure 
with diluted sulphuric acid, by which the 
cellulose is transformed into sugar, which, 
by adding fermentation producers, is con- 
verted into alcohol in the old manner and 
then distilled. Two hundred and twenty 
pounds of sawdust yields fifteen pounds of 
alcohol. 
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A writer in Nature compares the exhala- 
tion from cedar wood and the magnetic sup- 
ply from a magnet with the emanation from 
radium— each being without loss of sub- 
stance. To this might be added the grain 
of musk, which fills a room with its odor for 
years without loss of weight. 

An eight-inch pipe line has been con- 
structed from the Bakersfield oil region 280 
miles to San Francisco Bay by the Standard 
Oil Company. The oil is so thick that it 
has to be he \ted every twenty-seven miles 
as it travels. The line is covered with as- 
bestos and delivers 20,000 barrels a day. 

In an address before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Mr. Charles 
Hawkin’s remark that water obtained by 
gravitation is almost, if not quite, as ex- 
pensive as water obtained by pumping, may 
be something of a surprise to a layman, but 
is easily explained by the greater cost of 
gravitation work. 

The same methods which have been ap- 
plied with such remarkable success of the 
training of boy apprentices in the industrial 
and commercial schools of the empire are 
now to be adopted for the education and 
training of girls who may seek to better 
their conditions in life. They will then 
swell the ranks of that trained army of ex- 
perts which has accomplished more than 
any other one factor to make German com- 
merce and industries what they are to-day. 

Some of the problems which Dr. Simon 
Newcomb expects the twentieth century to 
solve are the minute corpuscles which exist 
around the millions of atoms, which, for ex- 
ample, make up a drop of water ; the slight 
change of the magnet needle ; the mystery 
“ of the so-called new stars which blaze forth 
from time to time,” the causes of these out- 
bursts ; the possible solution of earth prob- 
lems from these and other phenomena, and 
the things that M. Curies’ radium suggests. 

Under the old age pension law of New 
Zealand, a person to draw a pension must 
be sixty-five years of age, and must have re- 
sided in New Zealand for the previous twen- 
ty-five years ; must not have been impris- 
oned fora period of four months during the 
past twelve years for any offense punishable 
by imprisonment for one year, and must 
have led a sober and respectable life for the 


previous five years. His yearly income 
must not exceed $260, or his net capital 
$i»350» must not have deprived him- 

self of property or income to qualify for a 
pension. The full amount of the pension is 
$90 per year, payable monthly. 

Every newspaper having a press franchise 
contributes its share toward the expense of 
employing agents in the various cities, leas- 
ing telegraph wires, and paying telegraph 
and cable toils, a fixed weekly charge being 
charged against it. Every such newspaper 
places its proofs at the disposal of the local 
agent of the press, who selects from them 
what he thinks will be of interest elsewhere, 
and sends it by telegraph to the nearest dis- 
tributing center, usually New York or 
Chicago. 

In the interest of preventing consumption 
in the boarding schools of France only 
metal bedsteads are permitted ; every child 
older than twelve years must sleep in a room 
by itself, and in the kitchen and in the 
dining-room scientific precaution must be 
taken against the disease. And no pupil or 
teacher who is known to have consumption 
is permitted in any school. Circulars, pre- 
pared by physicians, are sent to every school 
principal, which explain in detail prevent- 
ive measures of all kinds. 

In La Nature is an interesting article on 
the influence of muscular energy in elimi- 
nating alcohol w'hich has been introduced 
into the blood. M. Grehant made a series of 
experiments, dosing with alcohol, and then 
examining the blood after a varying num- 
ber of hours. He found that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the elimination of alco- 
hol was extremely slow. He then had con- 
structed a wheel, three meters in diameter, 
into which a dog could be placed and kept 
moving. Alcohol was introduced into the 
stomach of the dog, and after five hours in 
the wheel its blood was examined, when it 
was found that the alcohol had diminished 
much more rapidly than when the animal 
was not exercising. M. Grehant commends 
the result of this experiment to the consid- 
eration of men who have somewhat overin- 
dulged, and suggests that experiment might 
show beneficial results from carriage riding 
when the degree of “ivresse” was two 
great for walking. 
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PRESENT DAY ADVANTAGES. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

The youag mechanic who thinks it is a 
harder task to take front rank in his trade at 
the present day than it was for his father to 
achieve excellence in the same pursuit in 
his time, should be reminded of the many 
advantages he enjoys, of which his father 
knew nothing. Even so short a time as a 
generation ago, in this country at least, 
there were no technical schools; text books 
on mechanical subjects were few; there were 
no mechanical papers published; a mechan- 
ical dictionary was an unheard of thing; 
large factories did not maintain circulating 
libraries for the beniht of their mechanics, 
and popular lectures on mechanical topics 
were not conspicuous features in all the 
large cities. Free night schools for instruc- 
tion had not been thought of, and many 
other advantages which the young mech- 
anic of today enjoys were then unknown. 
But a thing which the mechanics of forty or 
fifty years ago possessed, which in many 
cases is sadly lacking in the youth of the 
present day, was self-reliance. 

Our boys have so many helps, and things 
are so generally prepared for them, both in 
the public schools and in other departments 
of our educational system, that they learn 
the habit of abject dependence, and fail to 
acquire the habit of asserting themselves 
and investigating upon their own account. 
This difference is to be ascribed in many 
cases to the failure of our young electrical 
workers to profit by the unusual opportun- 
ities which are opened around them. 

W. E. Rossbt«R. 

gNewark, N. J. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY POSSIBILITIES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

The following interesting discussion of 
the possibilities of electrical operations of 
railways in South Africa is taken from the 
report of Mr. Hoy, the chief traffic man- 
ager of the Central South African railways : 

“The success with which heavy locomo- 
tive engines are now being employed in 
these colonies, as well as in England, points 
to the maximum having nearly, if not actu- 
ally been reached. A i2o*ton locomotive 
upon an eighty-pound rail, on a three-foot 
six-inch guage, is what would generally be 


considered a favorable result. If the loco- 
motive limit has been attained, there are 
evidences of developments in substituting 
a newer motive power upon lines where the 
nature of the traffic to be conveyed renders 
it possible to utili^ electrical or other sys- 
tems of energy. The employment of the 
heavy locomotive has its unquestioned eco- 
nomic merits, but it is an important consid- 
eration whether freight vehicles may not 
with advantage be equipped with their own 
motive power; either for individual or col- 
lective haulage. The grade will always 
largely influence the value of the locomo- 
tive, but upon sections admirably adapted 
for the use of electricity, the adhesive pow^r 
may with advantage be abandoned for the 
energy attached to the vehicle itself, and 
thus overcome the resistance common to 
the present system of haulage. Whether 
the power to be employed be electricity or 
a combination of other forces, there can no 
longer be any doubts, that upon short and 
busy lines steam can be superseded. If any 
section of railway in South Africa lends it- 
self for advancement in this direction, the 
Springs-Randfontein length offers an admir- 
able oppoxtunity for the expansion of such 
scientific energy. The working of so many 
mines sidings might assure the success of a 
change in working. There is a further 
guarantee of sufficient traffic within the 
section. I assume that electricity will su- 
persede steam for passenger work along 
what is known as the Rand tram section 
within a measurable space of time. There 
are excellent opportunities for installing 
electricity, and of taking -early steps, not 
only to cultivate the suburban traffic, but to 
retain it.” 


THE telephone ON FARMS* 
Farmers are getting rural free delivery 
with its opportunities for saving time and 
money in shopping ; in the more thickly 
settled portions of the country they have 
rapid transit by trolley lines, and in some 
parts, notably in the west, they enjoy the 
advantages in business and farm operations 
of extensive telephone system. 

Far removed from the daily paper, with its 
weather forecasts, the farmer can keep in- 
formed by the ’phone of possibilities, and 
thus escape loss in crop time. When he 
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himself, is away from home the members of 
his family have a telephone at hand, giving 
them the means of quick communication 
with neighbors, as great a protection against 
prowlers as the possession of a shotgun or a 
revolver. The telephone on the farm is a 
cultivator of neighborliness, a saver of time 
and trouble, and a protector of the home. 


SOME SIMPLE ELECTRICAL EXPLANA- 
TIONS. 

BY CHAS. H. COAR, LOCAL NO. 24. 

The average electrical worker is often 
confused when asked to explain the laws 
and principlesgoverning electricity, for want 
of a simple explanation. 

Questions are usually asked by persons 
whose knowledge of electricity is very lim- 



Chas. H. Coar, Local No. 24. 


ited, and it is a difficult problem to give this 
class an explanation that will be under- 
stood. 

The purpose of this article is to furnish ex- 
planations for a few laws and terms without 
entering into any explanation of the causes 
or different effects produced by electric cur- 
rents. 

In explanation of the terms used in Ohm’s 
law, a comparison to hydraulics forms a 
very convenient method. 

One ohm is tl^ unit of resistance. For 


example, let us take a pipe with a quarter- 
inch hole and force a gallon of water through 
it. Now, let us force a gallon through the 
same length of pipe with a sixteenth-inch 
hole. It can be seen easily that it would 
take four times as long for the gallon to 
flow through the sixteenth inch pipe as 
it would through the quarter-inch if we 
were to allow the flow in both cases due to 
gravitation. 

Or, by using pressure it would require four 
times as much to force the gallon through 
the sixteenth-inch pipe as it would through 
the quarter inch in the same length of time. 

We find thus, by enlarging the outlet in 
the pipe that the resistance decreases ; so it 
is in electricity — all conditions the same, a 
large wire is proportionate in resistance to 
a small wire in a like manner. 

A volt is the unit of pressure. By using the 
some explanation and referring back we 
find that it takes four times the amount of 
pressure to force a gallon through the 
smaller pipe as it did through the large one. 
Therefore, it will take four times the num- 
ber of volts to force a current through a 
small wire than through one four times as 
large. We can now see how ohms and volts 
bear relation to each other. 

An ampere is the unit of quantity or 
amount of current. The amperage is sim- 
ilar to a quantity of water. 

Let the pipe with the quarter-inch hole 
be now known as a wire a quarter inch in 
diameter and the sixteenth inch pipe a wire 
a sixteenth inch in diameter. 

We find that it will take a greater number 
of volts to get the same number of amperes 
across the amall wire comparative to the 
large one. 

Thus Ohm’s law stands : 

E E 

R = q — E = CxR and C in which R 

stands for resistance in ohms ; E for pressure 
in volts, and C for currents in amperes. 

In a given resistance an increase of volt- 
age must be accompanied by a proportional 
increase in amperage ; or an increase of am- 
perage must be accompanied by a propor- 
tional increase in voltage, but an increase in 
ohms will be accompanied by a proportional 
decrease in voltage or a proportional de- 
crease of amperage, and a decrease in ohms 
will be accompanied by a proportional de- 
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crease in voltage or a proportional increase in 
amperage. Thus it will be seen that amper- 
age and ohmage limit and define each other, 
where the voltage is a fixed quantity. 

Other terms, such as pulsating, alternat- 
ing, cycle and phase are confusing to some. 

Pulsating current : A pulsating current 
is a direct current interrupted. In the 
primary circuit of a medical coil operated 
by a battery we have an illustration of a 
pulsating current, when the vibrator is in 
operation. 

Alternating current : An alternating cur- 
rent rises from zero to a maximum in one 
direction, and then drops back to zero and 
repeats the operation in the opposite direc- 
tion. The simplest form of an alternating 
generator is found in connection with mag- 
netic bells used on telephones. 

A cycle: When an alternating current 
passes from its maximum strength in one 
direction to the same strength in the oppo- 
site direction it accomplishes one alterna- 
tion ; then it passes through another alter- 
nation in returning to the condition it was 
at the beginning. When it has done this a 
complete cycle has been performed. The 
frequency of an alternating current when 
given in cycles is always the number of 
cycles per second. Thus the current in a 6o 
cycle machine, or circuit, passes through 6o 
cycles per second, and is said to make 7,200 
alternations, reversals, or half cycles per 
minute. 

Phase : If two alternating currents rise in 
the same direction, either positive or nega- 
tive, at the same time, they are termed in 
phase ; if not, they are out of phase or have a 
difference of phase. 

The extent to which two .or more C M 
F’s, or currents, or both, differ in phase 
is measured in the degrees of a circle for 
convenience. One cycle is divided into 360 
degrees and two currentshaving a difference 
of a quarter cycle are spoken of as being out 
of phase 90 degrees, or they are 90 degrees 
apsirt. 

NEW BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEM- 

Holmes Prancicso, of Rutland, Pa., has 
been granted a full patent on a block signal 
system for the use of railroads, on which he 
has been working for a long time. Mr. 
Francisco’s system overcomes the disadvan- 


tages of the many systems now in use, and 
is designed especially for tunnel use. It 
has, moreover, an additional feature, and 
not only gives an engineer warning of trou- 
ble ahead by lights along the track, but it 
lights a danger signal in his own cab. Mr. 
Francisco’s idea is to divide the track of a 
road into sections or blocks, each of which 
has its share of lights along the side. When 
any car or train enters one of the blocks it 
lights a red lamp at the entrance and also a 
green lamp 2,000 feet in the rear, so that 
the engineer of a train following will have a 
warning signal before he reaches the dan- 
gerous block, and also a danger or stop sig- 
nal at the entrance of the block. Besides 
he will have the danger signal in his own 
cab, which will keep burning until the ob- 
struction is reached. A misplaced switch 
will affeqt the signal in the manner as here- 
tofore explained and will give an approach- 
ing engineer due warning. 

ELECTRICALLY OPERATED MINE HOISTS. 

The electric motor is surely and steadily 
making its way in mining work. It has 
been used for a number of years for mine 
lighting and haulage and for operating coal- 
cutting machinery and drills. More recent- 
ly, it has been applied with marked success 
for pumping and draining. But this appli- 
cation of the electric motor to mine hoisting 
has been retarded by a natural conservatism 
on the part of miningtengineers. In work 
of this kind, safety and surety of control 
above all are the points to be considered. 
Mining engineers have been familiar with 
the performance of steam-hoisting appara- 
tus, and have, perhaps naturally, felt some 
hesitation in changing to a new motive 
power however well this might be recomend- 
ed. However, within the last year or so, the 
advantages offered by an electric drive have 
led a number of manufacturing concerns to 
turn their attention to this particular class 
of work with the result that they’ are mak- 
ing hoisting machinery, electrically driven, 
which seems to offer all the surety, of a 
steam-driven plant, and in addition is more 
economical and more easily controlled. It 
would seem from this that it should not be 
long before there will be a goodly number 
of mining plants operated entirely by eec 
trie power. 
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KANSAS EI6HT-HOUR LAW. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
affirmed the constitutionality of the eight- 
hour law of Kansas regulating labor on 
public works. Justice Harlan said, in hand- 
ing down the opinion of the court, that if 
the statute is mischievous, the responsibility 
rests with the legislators, and not the courts. 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Brewer and 
Beckham dissented. 

The Kansas law whose validity was called 
into question in the suit was enacted in 
1891, and provided that eight hours should 
constitute a day’s work for workmen em- 
ployed by or on behalf of the State, or by 
any county or city, or other municipality in 
the State. It also prohibits 'contractors 
from requiring laborers engaged upon work 
for the State to perform more than eight 
hours’ labor in a day. Both fine and im- 
prisonment are provided for violation of the 
law. 

The case decided was that of W. W. At- 
kins vs. the State of Kansas. Atkins had a 
contract with the corporation of Kansas 
City, Kan., for paving a street, and he was 
charged with requiring a workman named 
Reese to labor ten hours’ a day. He was 
prosecuted in the State courts, where the 
decision was uniformly against him. At- 
kins appealed from the decision of the 
State Supreme Court to the Federal Su- 
preme Court, alleging that the statute is in 
violation of the first section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, in 
that it denied him due protection and de- 
prived him of his property without due pro- 
cess of law. 

Referring to the only other decision of 
the court on the eight-hour question, that 
of Holden vs. Hardy, in which the court 
sustained the law of Utah fixing an eight- 
hour day for miners employed under 
ground, Justice Harlan called attention 
to the fact that while in the Utah case 
private interests were involved, the present 
case involves employment on public works 
only. The opinion was based upon the 
theory that all the municipalities of a State 
are the creatures of the State ; that work 
for them is of a public character, and does 
not infringe upon the personal liberty of 
anyone. He then added : 

“ Whatever may have been the motives 


that controlled the enactment of the statute 
in question, we can imagine no possible 
ground to dispute the power of the State to 
declare that no one undertaking work for it 
or for one of its municipalities shall permit 
or require an employee on such work to 
labor in excess of eight hours each day, and 
to inflict punishment upon contractors who 
disregard such a regulation. 

“ It can not be deemed a part of the lib- 
erty of any contractor that he be allowed 
to do public work in any mode he may 
choose to adopt without regard to the 
wishes of the State. On the contrary, it 
belongs to the State, as the guardian and 
trustee for its people, to prescribe the con- 
ditions upon which it will permit public 
work to be done. No court has authority to 
review its action in that respect. Regula- 
tions on this subject suggest only considera- 
tions of public policy. And with such con- 
siderations the court has no concern.” 

Taking up the question of public policy, 
Justice Harlan said : 

”If it be contended to be the right of 
every one to dispose of his labor upon such 
terms as he deems best — as undoubtedly it 
is — and that to make it a criminal offense 
for a contractor for public work to permit or 
require his employe to perform labor upon 
that work in excess of eight hours each day, 
is in derogation of the liberty of the em- 
ployees and employer, it is sufficient answer 
that no one is entitled to absolute right and 
as a part of his liberty, to perform labor for 
the State ; and no contractor for public 
work can excuse a violation of his lawful 
agreement with the State by doing that 
which the statute under which he proceeds 
distinctly forbids him to do. 

” So, also, if it be said that a statute like 
the one before us is mischievous in its ten- 
dencies, the answer is that the responsibility 
therefor rests upon legislators, not upon 
the courts. No evils arising from such leg- 
islation could be more far-reaching than 
those that might come to our system of gov- 
ernment if the judiciary, abandoning the 
sphere assigned to it by the fundamental 
law, should enter the domain of legislation, 
and, upon grounds merely of justice, or 
reason, or wisdom, annul statutes that had 
received the sanction of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. We are reminded by counsel 
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that it is the solemn duty of the courts in 
cases before them to guard the constitutional 
rights of the citizens against merely arbi- 
trary power. That is unquestionably true. 
But it is equally true— indeed the public in- 
terests imperatively demands— that legisla- 
tive enactments be recognized and enforced 
by the courts as embodying the will of the 
people, unless they are plainly and palpa- 
bly beyond all question, in violation of the 
fundamental law of the Constitution. It 
can not be affirmed of the statute of Kansas 
that it is plainly inconsistent with that in- 
strument ; indeed, its constitutionality is 
beyond all question.** 

On the point of the validity of a similar 
statute affecting private employment, Jus- 
tice Harlan said ; ** Whether a similar stat- 
ute, applied to laborers or employees in 
purely private work, would be constitu- 
tional, is a question of very large import, 
which we have no occasion now to deter- 
mine or even to consider.” 


impatience. 

Nothing has done more to keep working- 
men down than their own impatience. Men 
who almost for a lifetime had been unable 
to see even a gleam of hope, on being final- 
ly induced to organize for mutual aid and 
protection, at once must see results or they 
talk of throwing up the sponge. They 
would even denounce organization as a fraud, 
and quietly sink into their former state, 
living without hope. 

The history of trade unions furnishes 
numerous examples of the result of impa- 
tience, too often caused by lack of common 
sense and common decency. Men who had 
been literally ground into the dust would 
organize a union, and because of their 
membership — perhaps a day old — would de- 
mand and expect an advance of wages. They 
would also demand support in fighting 
against wrongs that their own cowardice had 
permitted for years, and on being refused 
aid, away would go even a semblance of a 
union — impatience thus even destroying 
hope itself. 

Impatience is one of the most powerful 
weapons that the workingmen use against 
themselves, and even to-day men who should 
know better are exhibiting all the symp- 
toms. They have i mpatience to bear 


wrongs, but no patience with an effort to 
remedy wrongs that is not instantaneous in 
its action. Such men would build a house, 
brick by brick, but if it was to be demolish- 
ed would knock out the foundation and 
bury themselves in the falling ruins. 

If unions are to be beneficial to workmen 
or women they must be tried and tested and 
given a fair trial. The bare fact that men 
have organized a union does not prove any- 
thing but organization— but to secure results 
from organization there must be combina- 
tion and solidification. A union can be any- 
thing but union of thought, action or pur- 
pose if time it not taken to put it into per- 
fect working order and place it upon a good 
substantial basis, not financially alone, but 
as regards a definite policy in reference to 
matters pertaining to the trade interested. 

Evils are never eradicated nor wrongs 
righted by a hasty legislation or impulsive 
action. Every detail of a grievance should 
be discussed as well as the remedies propos- 
ed, and should your first efforts prove fail- 
ures, do not attribute them to the union but 
rather to your Own shortcomings, which 
should be discovered and guarded against 
in the future. 

Youth is vigorous, impulsive and impa- 
tient, consequently it commits many indis- 
cretions. Young unions, or those young in 
unionism, should not commit like follies, or 
the results may be very disastrous. Let them 
rather move slowly, but with a well defined 
purpose, and their failures will be few, their 
victories and successes great and glorious. 
—Ex. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND SOCIALISM* 

Perhaps the most important event that 
occurred in the United States recently was 
the complete squelching administered to 
the socialists at the annual session of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Bos- 
ton. By a vote of more than five to one 
was the happy result accomplished. John 
Mitchell delivered a strong address against 
any and all attempts to mix up organized 
labor with socialism. President Gompers 
said * ‘ I am at variance with your philos- 
phy. Economically you are unsound, soci- 
ally you are wrong, and industrially you are 
an impossibility.** 

The great numerical strength of the 
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American Federation of Labor commends 
it to serious consideration. reported last 
September 2,000,000 taxpaying members, 
and it is assumed to have from 200,000 to 
400,000 more members on the rolls. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

LABOR’S RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. 

\One demand made by the striking em- 
ployees of the Chicago City Railway Com- 
pany must impress all just men as unas- 
sailable. 

The right of employes to organize and 
have their organization recognized is not to 
be denied, not to be ignored, not to be put 
in the least jeopardy. 

If men in their position have not the 
right to organize they have no rights at all, 
their condition is simply that of helots. 

IF THEY HAVE NOT THE RIGHT 
TO ORGANIZE. WHO HAS ? 

If they have not that right, how did their 
employers come by theirs ? 

Nobody has ever questioned the right of 
employers of labor to belong to as many 
national employers’ associations or national 
manufacturers’ associations as they see fit. 
Nobody has questioned their right to bind 
themselves to follow the policies adopted by 
these organizations. Nobody has question- 
ed their right to make agreements with one 
another respecting wages or respecting any- 
thing else within the law. 

If the workingmen should say to a manu- 
facturer : “You must not belong to the Na- 
tional Manufacturers* Association,” there 
would be a tremendous and indignant 
protest. 

Yet what greater right has the employer 
to say to the employe : “ You shall not be- 
long to your union ” ? What greater right 
has an employer to say that he will not 
treat with the union ? What greater right 
has he to object in any way to the union ? 

The striking street car employes, there- 
fore, are perfectly right in standing by their 
union and demanding its recognition. How 
can there be one code of morals for the 
workingman and another for the employers ? 
Where will you draw the line ? Will you 
say that a man with one million dollars has 
the right to belong to an association and a 
man with ten dollars has not ? 

The labor organization is a just and, in- 


deed, an indispensable factor of modern 
life. 

It is exactly in line with the progress and 
development of the times, which is steadily 
and always in the line of organized and 
united effort. 

To say that this perfectly well-known and 
inevitable tendency shall affect all other 
classes in society, but shall not affect the 
men that work, is sheer nonsense. 

Of course there must be labor unions, and 
there ought to be. Of course the tendency 
toward organization must affect working- 
men, and it ought to affect them. The 
labor unions are a natural development of 
modern conditions. They have come to 
stay, to develop and become better agencies 
for progress and enlightment, any corpora- 
tion that sets its face against recognizing 
them is foolish, for it is combating a world- 
wide and absolutely certain movement. 

The day has gone by for anything of that 
sort. We may as well recognize tendencies 
that are part of the evolution of the race. 
The single workman, dealt with singly by 
his employer and expected to labor and not 
to think, was natural enough in the days 
when every pair of shoes was made by one 
man, when one little blacksmith shop fur- 
nished one community’s ironwork, when 
feudalism was still- in control of men’s af- 
fairs. 

The mere fact that in these days five thou- 
sand men are often engaged under one roof 
for one company is enough to explain why 
labor organization is inevitable. 

For the same reason that the gigantic op- 
erations of the present day cannot be car- 
ried on without the union of capital, the 
union of the toilers is equally certain and 
natural. 

We might as well demand that a great 
railroad should be owned and directed in all 
its details by one man as that employers of 
many workingmen should deal only with 
the individual workingman. 

To the wise employer, also, the labor 
union is a great practical advantage. It 
raises the quality and increases the efficien- 
cy of work, it immensely simplifies the 
direction of an enterprise, it fosters intelli- 
gence, it discourages incompetency, it bet- 
ters the product, it furthers discipline, it is 
a bar against injustice. The employer that 
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recognizes the assistance he can derive from 
the labor unions has gained an enormous 
advantage. The best labor, the most cfBci- 
cient labor, the most interested labor, al- 
ways pays the employer the best. Incom- 
petent labqr is dear at any price. 

Those that decry unions would decry in 
the same manner any measure that sought 
to improve the condition of those that toil, 
any movement towards democracy, any ef- 
fort to level the barriers of class and caste 
and bring about the brotherhood of man . 

Whenever a labor union insists upon its 
recognition as a union it is doing the 
world*s work, it is helping on the cause of 
man, it is in line with the development and 
growth of the race, which is wholly to- 
ward organized and intelligent effort. 

It is also doing the just thing, the reason- 
able thing, the right thing. 

We earnestly hope that in this case the 
union of the street car workers will be fully 
recognized. 

The right to organize and to have organi- 
zation recognized is just like the right to 
live, to think, t© breathe, to be happy, if 
possible. — Chicago American. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 

In the mighty march of Progress 
There is many a vain detour. 

But the route is always upward. 

And the aim is always sure. 

And tho’ men may prove uncertain 
Faith must look behind the curtain 
To the God, who is the DOER. 

Since the molecules of matter 
Into worlds and systems rah, 

He has brought the life of marshes 
And of jungles up to — man. 

And to something far more holy. 

We are moving slowly, slowly. 

In accordance with His plan. 

There is marsh slime still upon us 
Of the jungle yet we smell ; 

For we sting and rend each other 
In the mine and sweatshop hell. 

And our greatest men rush willing 
Forth to slashing and to killing 
In the wars they love so well. 

Once four-footed through the forest 
n pursuit of food we trod. 


And we left the riddled carcass 
Of our rival on the sod, 

Now we starve and freeze our neighbor 
And refuse his right to labor 
On his heritage from God. 

Once we hung by tails from tree-tops 
While we fought about a limb. 

We have grown to men, from monkeys, 
Since that far off epoch dim. 

Yet man shows the old ape folly, . 
Fighting on the bridge and trolley 
While the EARTH belongs to him ! 

There is room for all God’s children, 

On His beautiful, broad earth ; 

There is work and food and fuel, 

For each being come to birth. 

On each mortal son and daughter 
He bestows air, land and water, 

Love’s bequest to human worth. 

Greed has grasped for private uses 
What was bounty for us all — 

Greed has built a towering fortress 
And sits guarded by its wall, 

But the protest of opinion 
Surges hard on his dominion, 

And his fortress yet shall fall. 

I can hear the tide increasing 
In its volume and its force. 

I forsee the wreck and ruin 
It must cause upon its course. 

For no hand can stop the motion 
Of the tides of God’s great ocean 
When PROGRESSION is their source. 

But beyond the strife and chaos 
That must follow for a span 
I behold the peace and plenty . 

Of the Great Primeval plan — 

Of the dreamed of new condition 
In the Brotherhood of Man. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A LABOR SPEECH BY A PEORIA FACTORY 
GIRL. 

“What the country wants and needs are 
union wives and daughters,” said a Peoria 
factory girl at a meeting held in that city 
lately, 

* ‘ Where women have come to the front, 
haven’t they always won ? Who can fight 
against a woman who is a woman? Can’t 
the women see that where their husbands 
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received \$2 a day before the unions wer« 
formed, they now receive $3 ? 

“The old saying ‘Men must work and 
women must weep,* has gone out of style. 
There is very little use for the weeping, 
clinging women that men used to die for, 
and consider themselves heroes for doing it. 
What we want now are women who work, 
women who are not afraid to say, * I demand 
the rights that belong to me and mine.* ’* 

“ The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.** The wives and mothers of union 
men would do well by following the Peoria 
girl’s advice. What’s the matter with the 
Peoria girl ? She’s all right. 


LABOR’S SHARE. 

Three years ago there was much alarmi 
over the organization of trusts. To-day this? 
alarm is transferred to the organization of: 
labor. 

Yet there is a difference between the two* 
organizations. The prices of commodities; 
rose earlier and went higher than the wages, 
of labor. Dun’s “index number*’ shows, 
that the general level of prices rose 40 per* 
cent from July, 1897, to November, I901, 
and has been nearly stationary for a year and ai 
half. But there are very few unions that have* 
secured an advance as high as 40 per cent.. 
The bituminous mine workers, the long- 
shoreman, the housesmiths — unions of prac- 
tically unskilled labor — have made advances^ 
of 40 per cent to 100 per cent, but anthra- 
cite mine workers, street car employes and 
the skilled labor generally have advanecd 
only 10 per cent to 30 per cent. Railway 
net earnings per miles of line increased 50 
per cent from 1897 to 1902, but it required 
another year for railway wages to reach 
their increase of 15 per cent to 20 per cent. 

While the wage-earner has gained in two 
ways — increase in rate of wages and increase 
in amount of employment — the capitalist 
has also gained in two ways — increase in 
prices and increase in amount of produc- 
tion. If the wage-earner works a larger 
number of days the employer gets a larger 
output. So that, with prices 40 per cent 
higher and wages 20 per cent higner the 
wage-ear ler’s share of the increased produc- 
tion is less than his share of the smaller 
production. His aommand of comforts has 


increased., but the profits and rents from in- 
vestments have increased still more. 

The precession of prices and wages is 
characteristic of all periods of prosperity in 
all countries, but it is especially marked in 
the United States, where the tariff protects 
prices from foreign competition, while free 
immigration admits foreign workmen as 
competitors for wages. In the five years 
from 1898 to 1903 the imports of merchan- 
dise increased 66 per cent, while the num- 
ber of immigrants increased 270 per cent. 
The rise in wages is checked by immigra- 
tion, but the rise in prices is favored by 
protection. — Prof. John R. Commons, in 
Review of Reviews. 


UNIONISM IS COMMON SeNSB. 

The great majority of our social troubles 
are caused by those who do not recognize 
this principle of unionism, and who wish to 
get all the benfits of it without doing their 
ahare of the work. If some giant, fifty feet 
high, were to come from Mars and put us in^ 
our proper places our social problems might 
be solved in a little while. But we have to* 
do all the straightening out ourselves, and 
it will probably take us a long time. 

“No one lives to himself,.** and no one 
works to himself. This is the idea which 
all of the 1 ,200 labor organizations are teach- 
ing the working people of America. It is 
not only good business advice, but means by 
which the workers are enabled to raise their 
wages and reduce their hours of labor. It 
is also the highest moral teaching, far higher 
than the theological precept which tells 
people to save their own souls no matter who 
goes to destruction. 

Some of the labor organizations that have 
union labels are teaching us that no one 
buys to himself. They are making us see 
that we must regard the welfare of others 
when we buy the goods in the stores as well 
as when we sell our own labor. This is a 
still higher moral idea, which only men and 
women of the highest type can understand. 

Unionism, therefore, is not only a matter 
of dollars and cents. It is a moral force 
second to none among the wage workers. 
Its social ideals are the highest and it pre- 
sents the means by which it can be real- 
ized. — Rev. H. N.Casson. 
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Letters From Our Local Correspondents* 


IjOcslI Union No. 1. 

SX. Louis, Mo., November 30, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

St. Louis is not a very busy electrical city 
at present. The World’s Fair is taking care 
of a great many of the brothers and some of 
them are making more money than they 
ever did before. 

There are a number of brothers coming to 
town and placing their traveling cards in No. 
I, and as far as I can judge all are treated 
fairly as can be under existing circum- 
stances. It is impossible to do anything to 
suit all mankind. There are some very 
much disappointed, and, - of course, they 
will demur. I think all the officers of No. i 
are trying to do the right thing, but have so 
much on hand that they can not help mak- 
ing some mistakes, which, when shown 
them in a proper manner, have been recti- 
fied. 

St. Louis is about to be afflicted with an 
organization to overthrow union labor. It 
is known as the Citizens Alliance, and 
is headed by a few would-be-leaders in any 
•cause that would have a tendency to do their 
fellow man harm. They even go so far as to as- 
sert that union labor is nothing more nor less 
than a class of slavery and prevents the free 
American workingman from making an 
bonest living. They attempt to bring Old 
■Glory down and make it the banner of their 
organization. The old workers in the labor 
cause know what the meaning of the move- 
ment is, but the younger may be led to be- 
lieve the statements of some smooth- 
tongued liar and make a mistake that will 
cause them much trouble in the future. 
My advice to all union men is to stand by 
your organization and fight to make it 
stronger, by so doing you will exemplify the 
adage of “In union there is strength,” and 
your followers will bless you forever. 

Local Union No. i is just now in such a 
condition that the efforts of any outside par- 
ties to overthrow it will prove the assertion 
that I have so often heard, that by harmoni- 
ous action almost anything can be accom- 
plished. 

Our meetings are well attended and all 


seem to have entered the field in tbe proper 
spirit. Every matter is carefully handled 
and much charity and good feeling is shown 
for each other. 

No brother of the I. B. E. W. that is right 
need go hungry in old St. Louis unless he 
wishes to be dined and wined by the work- 
ers as the nobility of down-trodden mon- 
archies are — ^then we kick. 

Wishing that Local Union No. i will con- 
tinue in the course it is now pursuing and 
that the I. B. E. W. will become a leading 
factor in our glorious nation, I am and will 
remain yours in the cause of labor, 

Bawy. 


Uocal Union No. 9. 

Chicago, Inn., Nov. 30, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

Work for linemen is not very brisk at 
present, as most of the companies are laying 
off men at this time of the year ; but hope 
things will pick up soon. 

We have just had some of our members 
out on a strike with the Chicago Railway 
in sympathy with the motormen and con- 
ductors, as we believe, with all other organ- 
ized labor, that the Street Railway Company 
were discriminating against their union 
labor. This strike lasted two weeks, and 
was a victory. 

I do not approve the idea of sympathetic 
strikes with conductors or motormon, as 
linemen always get the worst of it, but in 
this case we were lucky ; thanks to our busi- 
ness agent. 

We had but one member to go wrong in 
this trouble, and we have every reason to 
believe that he is a paid strike breaker by 
the Employer’s Association. 

Our local has voted to adopt the new con- 
stitution as a whole. 

We have not voted on the convention city 
as yet, but I think El Paso, Texas, will get 
the vote of our local. 

No. 9 gives a dance January 20 at the 
West Chicago Club, one of the best halls in 
the city. 

By the time the next Worker is out we 
will be in our new hall at Sam T. Jack’s 
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building, East Madison street, room 7, 
third floor. I hope this will be the means of 
bringing the old members into line again, 
as our last hall was not a cheerful place. I 
could not blame the members for staying 
away. 

. brother Loyd would like hear from Local 
Nd. 197. 

I would like to hear from Brothers Had- 
ler and Kelley. Don*t forget the number. 

Yours respectfully, 

Chas. M. Paulson, 

liOcal Union No. 56. 

Erie, Pa,, November 27, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

I hope pretty soon to hear of our new con- 
stitution being adopted as a whole, as it 
can not be adopted any other way, and 
be beneficial to the rank and file of our 
organization. There may be certain sec- 
tions of the constitution that will not suit 
some locals whose conditions differ from 
other localities, but as it is impossible to 
legislate for each and every local, as some 
would like to have done, the delegates to 
the Salt Lake convention adopted a consti- 
tution for the I. B. E. W. in general and 
tried to cover every branch of our trade, so 
let us hope and work for the future success 
of our organization and the labor move- 
ment. 

I had the pleasure of attending the A. E. 
of L. convention the last month, and while 
our delegates did not elect a member of the 
Board we gave them a merry chase, for 
Brother H. W. Sherman secured a big vote 
for eighth vice-president and C. Nelson, of 
No. 3, came near being elected as fraternal 
delegate to Great Britain, Our delegates 
were always on the alert to protect our in- 
terests as electrical workers and they per- 
formed the tasks assigned them with credit 
to the organization they represented. 

Brother George Burns, of No. 17, was 
especially honored with a place on the most 
important committees and to receive such 
an honor at an A. F. of L* convention I am 
sure was appreciated by our delegation and 
by Brother Burns. 

Well, Brother Gleason, of No. 39, you 
missed a good time by not attending our an- 
nual ball for, as a social event, it eclipsed 
any affair of the kind ever held in Erie, and 


the electrical display was simply marvelous. 
Too much credit can not be given to our 
committees, and especially to Brothers F. 
Briggs, Ed. Semmence, F. M. Seamah, Jas. 
Welch, O. Fuller; in {act, every brother 
who participated in making it a success, and 
considering that every hall in the city was 
open for dancing on Thanksgiving eve, our 
ball was a marked success. 

Mr, Editbr, I wish to take this opportunity 
of extending my heartfelt thanks to our 
brothers of Locals No. 103, 104 and 396 for 
the good treatment received at their hands 
while in the city of culture, and I am sure 
our delegation joins me in thanking Broth- 
ers Mallory, Birmingham, Frank Kelly and 
all the brothers of the Hub. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. J. REID, 

Press Secretary. 


liOcal Union No. 77. 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 23, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Work in Seattle is pretty slack at present, 
but expect it will (open up again by spring. 
Most all of the boys are at work, but no 
spare jobs. 1 wouldn*t advise anyone to 
come this way looking for work just now. 

We take in a few applications almost every 
month, and are doing good work here. We 
catch all newcomers and give them appli- 
cations to fill out. Mat Smith from 23 took 
a look at the city Sunday ; he is pushing a 
bunch for the W. U. T. 

Yours fraternally, 

Chas. Iehl. 


liOcal Union No. 98. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 30, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

I suppose it is up to me to try to get some- 
thing in the Worker to interest the readers, 
if possible. 

There is not a great;deal for me to say, 
other than work is getting slack here, and 
would not advise any brother to think of 
making this his stopping place for the 
winter. 

I hope that the locals throughout the 
country are aware of the fact that we are 
still at odds with the “ Big Seven,” which 
consists of M. R. Muckle, Francis Brothers 
& Jellett, D’Ober Engineering Company, 
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Walker & Kepler, W. McIntyre, Buchanan 
& Co., and Keller, Pike & Co. I would also 
add to the above list the names of two 
others, who, while ^ot connected with the 
“ Big Seven,” are antagonistic to organized 
labor. They are R. C. Strang and the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Construction Company. 
The locals ttooughout the country in whose 
locality any of these firms have work should 
do all in their power to cause these firms to 
sign the agreement with local No. 98. We 
have had a long, bitter fight, and with the 
support of all I, B. E. W. locals will win out 
yet. It has cost us ten or twelve thousand 
dollars to keep up the fight. The following 
locals have assisted us considerably in our 
fight : No. 3, of New York ; No. 52, of New- 
ark ; No. 68, of Denver, and No. 28, of Bal- 
timore. These locals No. 98 thanks most 
heartily, and sincerely hope that we will be 
in a position at some time to reciprocate. 
The pressure that is being brought to bear 
by the above-named locals is having more or 
less effect on the contractors here, and I hope, 
in my next letter, to be able to give more 
definite news as to how the situation stands. 

Wishing success to all the locals, I re- 
main 

Fraternally yours, 

F. H. Quartkrman, 

Press Secretary. 


Liocal Union No. 113. 

Coi^ORADo Springs, Cow., Nov, 27, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

You have no doubt seen that the so-called 
Citizens* AUiance have recently formed a 
national association and we in this commu- 
nity are feeling the effects of it. 

They are formed for the purpose of avoid- 
ing strikes, boycotts, lockouts, etc. ; but the 
secret purpose of the association is to dis- 
rupt organized labor, as Denver, Omaha, 
Kansas City and a couple other cities can 
testify. 

The only bad feature about the proposi- 
tion is the fact that there is practically no 
work at present and none in view this 
winter.* 

All trades are in the same position and 
consequently it is hard all along the line. 

Work became so slack that our member- 
ship has been decreasing until at present 
we have a membership of about eleven 


members and we hope to keep this if pos- 
sible, for we know that with a much smaller 
membership we will simply have to lose our 
charter. 

The efforts of the alliance are to disrupt 
the Building Trades Council and then han- 
dle the individual locals. 

They attempted to coeice the carpenters 
and get them to withdraw from the council, 
but with no success ; and then they started 
in on the plumbers and had very good suc- 
cess, for this morning the plumbers signed 
up with their bosses to work on smy old job, 
union or non-union, and this consequently 
means that they have thrown up the Council. 

We can’t tell at present how the rest of it 
will go, hut think that the balance of the 
crafts are true goods. 

The trouble has been on now since the 
first of October with a few of the crafts and 
the balance of us since the second of Nov- 
ember. So keep away from Colorado 
Springs, unless you are not looking for work 
and have plenty of money. 

Fraternally, 

ContraWo. 

Local Union No. 121. 

Denver, Cot,., November 15, 1903.. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Local No. 12 1 is still meeting each Wed^ 
nesday evening at their hall, second floor of 
Charles’ Block, but we have some members 
that it appears have forgotten the place 
or the date, as we seldom see their faces 
there. 

We have had a series of accidents in the 
last few months. 

Brother Ryan is still in the hospital,, 
having his leg and arm broken for the second' 
time. He has been laid up since the month 
of June. 

On the twenty-first of October Brother 
Frank Brown got grounded with 2,000 volts 
by a guy breaking, and when the contact 
was broken he fell fifty feet to the ground. 
He was unconscious when picked up, but 
revived at the hospital, and then we found 
that no bones were broken or other injuries 
than two bad burns, one on the hand and 
one on the foot. I am glad to say that he 
is at work again. 

On the twenty-seventh of October Brother 
Swesher fell from a telephone pole and 
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broke his wrist, which, he says, is working 
overtime now, as it is beginning to knit. 

Most of the boys are on committee work 
now, as we are working on our fourth an- 
nual ball for March 24, and we expect to 
eclipse all former balls. 

Brother Wm. Fitzpatrick would like to 
know the whereabouts of Ed Waters. Please 
write, care of Colorado Telephone Company, 
Denver. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. E. VOORHEES, 
Press Secretary. 


Local Union Ko« 157- 

EI.KHART, InD.jNov. 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

Work at this place is very slow at the 
present time, and would advise all floaters 
to stay away. Brothers Geo. Goss and John 
Logan have taken a traveler and caught on 
at Wabash. Brother M. M. Welsh of 183 
is wi^h us. What has become of the P. S. 
of 183? Would like to hear from the 183 
boys. Hoping to do better the next time, 

I remain, 

F. Livingston, 
Press Secretary. 

Local Union No. 185. 

Heeena, Mont., Nov. 8, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker; 

Again we have been compelled (three 
times in six months) to All the office of press 
secretary. Our other brothers were too 
active in the cause of unionism, and, of 
course, had to resign in order to move to 
another town to earn a livelihood. 

It seems rather peculiar, to say the least, 
that capital can “boost** our active work- 
ers when they think they get too “previ- 
ous,** and when a man is not independent of 
his job he has to lay low. The Constitution 
of this great and glorious republic gives 
each man, woman and child the right to 
think as he pleases and hunt happiness in 
his own sweet way, provided he does not 
displease our capitalistic friends. 

I know that the boys could fix things as 
they want if they* would only get together, 
stick together, and vote together, and right. 
By right I mean for their own good. But do 
theyi? Well, not that any one knows of. I 
would like to make a new order of business 


in every ritual in this United States, and 
that would be political discussion, and yet 
we have labor leaders (so-called) advising us 
to steer clear of politics. Sure thing ; keep 
clear, capital doesn’t like it. Neither of 
the parties will give us anything, nor ever 
will. If the laboring man (meaning all 
wage earners) should go into politic? and get 
togther, where — oh, where — would capital- 
istic office seekers land ? We might even 
have our own way, and that would be anarchy. 
I should say, yes ; and, mind yoh, the 
majority rules, (sometimes). We, the labor- 
ing men of the country, hold conventions, 
put some bright, promising man at the head, 
and capital immediately comes to the con- 
clusion that that particular man ought to be 
working for them, and our bright, promis- 
ing man is holding down two jobs, and 
looking after the interests of the best pay- 
ing boss, and laboring men can’t afford to 
pay big salaries. If every man was sure of 
his job at good pay, and his children after 
him, do you think he would sell his honor? I 
don’t. Every man is good^t heart — circum- 
stances -may alter cases. 

Now, I expect to get jumped on with 
both feet for that statement ; but good 
people, I can refer you to two cases that 
have come under my own personal observa- 
tion, to say nothing of Sam Parks. 

Work here is not as good as it was a month 
ago, although the boys are all working ; but 
no opening for newcomers. 

With best wishes from Local No. 185 to 
all fixers, I am 

Fraternally yours, 

E. W. GreEnep, 
Press Secretary. 

Local Union No- 171. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 20. 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker ; 

Work has been good here all the sum- 
mer, and there don’t seem to be much let 
up to it. 

The new telephone company is called the 
Washtenaw Home Telephone Company, 
They are putting in a fine telephone system 
here, and have a big gang of men putting 
in the underground work, as well as a gang 
setting poles. They want some good line 
men — those that carry good cards — and no 
others nee apply 
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We are still alive and doing businessj and 
pick up a new member every pionth, and al- 
ways on the lookout for them as they come 
along. 

With best wishes for the welfare of the 
Brotherhood, I remain 
Yours fraternally, 

Frank Dunn, 

V Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 260* 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Nov. 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

The Worker for November has been a 
pleasure to me in many ways, most of all in 
the omission of so much of the “Hello, 
Boys'* contributions, which have been a 
bore to all save a small circle of friends, or 
the immediate locals from which they have 
emanated. Let us have less quantity and 
better quality in the make up of our maga- 
zine. Let it be A publication whi h any- 
body, from an electrical worker to a banker, 
may pick up, read interestedly, and from 
which he may gain some intelligence. True, 
the Worker, in the past, has been a helpful 
journal in many ways ; don't let me be un- 
derstood as casting any shadows upon its 
good points, the able articles that have 
spoken to its thousands of readers from 
time to time, and strengthened their hearts 
in the wearisome fight, nor upon the wisdom 
of its chief promoters. 

The good and the bad will persist in get- 
ting all mixed in this old world ; con- 
stant vigilance only can keep them, in a 
measure, separated. 

So, it is everyone's duty to discriminate 
along this line — to cling to the good and to 
weed out and discard the bad and worthless. 

Our worthy editor has sounded the key 
note, so now, brothers, join in on your re- 
spective parts, whether it be a light, airy 
tenor, or a heavy bass that will reverberate 
from hill to dale ; give us the very best you 
have in stock — we are all worthy of your 
very best thoughts in these matters of right 
and equity and truth — and if it isn't good 
enough to suit our chief, if he doesn't, in 
his clearer conception of what is and what 
is not printable, consider your contributions 
just up to the standard of reading matter in 
our journal, don’t get sore and sulk and 
throw up your job. Realize that we must 


progress or perish ; that our official paper is 
progressing, and therefore in a fair way to 
live out a ripe old age. Just look into your- 
self and see if there isn't some fault at home. 
Instead of blaming the other fellow, if we 
could but school ourselves to self reflection 
first, to see if our own position were justi- 
fiable, what a ring of harmony would burst 
forth upon earth. 

Another thought, and I am done. Broth- 
ers, every one of you now, don't let the edi- 
tor and us miserable press secretaries alone 
produce your paper. I daresay there is 
enough literary talent going to waste among 
our vast throng of electrical brothers to pro- 
duce several magazines. Don’t miss the op- 
portunity, aye, the privilege you are thus 
afforded of developing such ability. Don't 
hide your light, however small it may seem ; 
the little candle in the window is as truly a 
guide as the arc on yonder high tower, and 
may help a brother from wandering astray. 
Let every brother turn in and help once in 
a while at least ; you would be the wiser for 
the attempt, and we shall have the brightest 
and most progressive magazine of them 
all. 

Yours fraternally. 

Press Secreatary No. 260. 

lioeal Union No. 288. 

Waterloo, Iowa, Nov. 20, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

No. 288 is still hammering with the same 
old stiike. Work is not very swift at pres- 
ent in this section of the country, but none 
of the boys are idle. 

I guess many of the brothers formerly of 
this local, but now scattered throughout the 
Brotherhooi, are waiting to hear the result 
of the Cedar Valley Tel. Company trouble. 
Well, brothers, the C. V. T. Co. is a back 
number and a thing of the past. They have 
sold out to what is know as the U. S. Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company. It has 
been rumored by some of the heavy stock- 
holders that it was through the linemen that 
they came to their financial crisis. The 
men were called out September 15, at 2 p. 
m., 190a. They thought the boys did not 
have the backbone to stick it out and they 
would have a snap, but the snap finally 
broke and they fell, and great was the fall 
thereof. 
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A committee was appointed and the same 
waited on the new 'company, but the 
manager being out of town they have been 
unable to report. Everything looks favor- 
able. 

The Bell Telephone at this place will go 
under ground next year. 

'The new company will install a new sys- 
tem and do lots of outside work. I shall be 
glad to keep you posted. 

The brothers that are still here are : With 
the Bell Company, Chas. Bickley, Earl 
Fisher, Wm. Braton, and S. D. Kimball, 
foreman. With the Light, Fred. Fisher, 
James Dunham, I. J. Wright, and Frank 
Doxie, foreman. James Hurkes, Carl Hich- 
cock, John George and C. Ford are holding 
down the Waterloo Supply Company. 
Brother Sauser is wiring for Haul Bloom, 
Western Union, and BirtMarkhan, with the 
Postal. 

Brother Howard Miller is just recovering 
from two months’ illness. 

By request. If this meets the eye of Bob 
Mclntire it will be to his interest to write 
to S. D. Kimball, Bell Telephone Company, 
and also Joseph Curtis is requested to write 
tQ the same. 

Dave Jarvis, write meat once, 5I5>^ Jef- 
ferron street. 

Orlo Dusk has left for Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. He is right; boys,„treat him well. 
Write us, Oley. 

Fraternally yours, 

I. J. Wright. 


Liocal Union No. 296. 

POUGHKKEPSIB, N. Y., Nov. 20, I903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Every man that is true to his local and is 
always thinking of the welfare of the I. B. 
E. W. should start at the beginning of the 
Worker and study its contents. There is 
surely a whole lot of knowledge that can be 
obtained by studying. I don’t mean take up 
the Worker and read two or three letters 
from different locals, start and read them 
all, there is always something new. 

We are expecting a great time here next 
week. Our charter is going to be opened, 
and there are a number of boys here who 
are ready to come into Local No. 296. 

Work here is not very brisk. The Light 
Co. have all they can do at the present time, 


the entire gang are all card men but two. 
Boys, we are always reaching out for more, 
and the more we get the more we want. 

The H. R. T. Co. have only enough work 
or their regular men (three being card men). 

Local No. 296 would like to hear from 
Brother Neil Carmody ; if he should see this 
xetter will he please communicate with this 
local. 

Our Editor is certainly getting out a neat 
Worker ; one we should highly prize. 

Brothers, let us from now on always think 
of the welfare of others before ourselves, 
and we shall always feel proud of ourselves 
by so doing. 

Yours fraternally, 

Pete, 

Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 299. 

Camden, N. J., Nov. 25, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

No. 299 is doing well, and if a few more 
members would only help we would be do- 
ing very well. At present we have one 
brother laid up and all of the rest are work- 
ing. We will have a grand drawing on 
December 17 fora gold watch. The proceeds 
are for our treasury which is rather low on 
account of the drain of sending a delegate 
to the convention . 

The Eastern Telephone Co. has started to 
build a line to Atlantic City, N. J., and 
nothing but the green goods are accepted 
as an application for work. 

The press secretary of Local Union 250 
certainly made a good suggestion in his 
October letter in regard to educating the 
members of the I. B. E. W. That is some- 
thing that we all need. He suggests that 
part of the Worker be devoted to that, but 
I think that on account of there being so 
many branches to the trade that it would be 
hardly practicable. 

If each member was assessed 25 cents 
every three months I think the Brotherhood 
would be able to purchase and main- 
tain an excellent circulating library and, as 
he says, the time will come when the most 
skilled electricians in the country will be- 
long to the I. B. E. W. I will add further 
the words of Carroll D., Wright, that the day 
will come that this country will be so 
thoroughly organized that by means of 
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strikes and sympathetic strikes all manu- 
facturing and commerce of this country can 
be brought to a standstill, then the capital- 
ist will be willing and glad to arbitrate ; and 
I feel confident that by educating the union 
men of the country we will be hastening the 
day of our real independence. 

Yours fraternally, 

Fred C. Jackson, 
Press Secretary. 


liOcal Union No, 336, 
OsKAi^osA, Iowa, Nov. 20, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

Local No. 336 has just completed its first 
year. The last month has been one of 
great encouragement to those of us who 
have staid in the city and had to rustle to 
get the few members in town together on 
our meeting nights. 

Brother Fred Haines, of the Iowa Tele- 
phone, has been here with a bunch rebuild- 
ing. Some first-class men came to work on 
the job. They all took off their coats to 
help us ginger up. The result is there is not 
one journeyman electrical worker, and only 
two helpers, in this city who do not belong 
to our local. The old wheel horses of Local 
No. 336 feel more grateful than words can 
express toward Brother Haines and the 
others, and hope they will be treated well 
wherever they may go. 

On the loth we admitted to membership 
the helpers of the Iowa bunch, and after 
the ceremonies adjourned for a few refresh- 
ments. All had a good time and got ac- 
quainted with each other. 

The Iowa job is about over, and the other 
companies are down to a winter basis, as far 
as work is concerned. 

As this is written by special order, I will 
make it short. 

Fraternally yours, 

Chas. Boyd, 
Special Press Secretary. 


A LEADING department store in Pittsburg, 
Pa., has decided to inaugurate an early clos- 
ing movement, closing at 5.30 on week days 
and 6.30 on Saturday. During the hot 
months of the summer the closing hour will 
be 5 p. m. This is a good move and we hope 
all department stores will follow suit. 


S0^1E KINDS OF HAND LABOR, 

While so much has been said on the sub- 
ject of labor, one is reminded of the ex- 
treme fineness of some hand labor through 
the two 24-inch reflectors that have just been 
ordered for the Harvard astronomical obser- 
vatory, the one to be set up at some point 
near Boston and the other to go to the Har- 
vard station at Arequipa, Peru. 

So delicate is the operation of finishing a 
lens such as that just ordered by Harvard for 
her Arequipa observatory that the famous 
lens maker, Alvan Clark, could find but one 
young man in all New England who was 
thought worthy to be apprenticed to the 
simple position of standing with his thumb, 
a dish of water and a bit of fine powder to 
grind down the glass to its final proportions. 
This work, which looks so simple, is com- 
plicated by a thousand and one difficulties 
known only to those acquainted with the 
telescopers* art. 

In the first place, the glass is manufac- 
tured with consummate care in the one fur- 
nace in France that is capable of producing 
it. The slightest imperfection must be 
carefully investigated or the whole thing 
may prove worthless. A careless jar may 
fatally injure the lens, and even the heat of 
a man’s thumb will cause an infinitesimal 
expansion that will ruin it. 

When the glass is “done,” then it re- 
quires two or three years to finish it, that is, 
grind it to perfection by the simple rubbing 
of it with the thumb and finger. But here 
a skill and judgment are required that it is 
difficult to find in the whole country. 

What is “hand labor” then? Is it not 
the mind that gives the hands its cunning ? 
The man who polishes the Harvard lens 
does a work as fine as the surgeon whose 
hand performs a |io,ooo operation on a 
millionaire. — Boston Globe. 


A BIG CONTRACT. 

Lynn, Mass., reports that thet^eneral 
Electric Company has secured a contract 
from the New York Central Railroad fm: the 
equipment of the New York tunnel with 
electricity, involving about $t 2 ,000,000. 
The contract calls for thirty electric locomo- 
tives, ten steam turbines of 5,000 kilowatts 
each for generating purposes, and the com- 
plete equipment of the big power plant. 






AHtR IC AN .TRA GKH.i>S,.tROLL|bY <»a 


TRACKLESS TROLLEY EXPERIMENTS 


\Courtesy of the Electric World and Engineer, 


ton, Pa. As will be seen om he engrav- 
ings in Figs. I and 2 (see cover), the vehi- 
cle is practically an omnibus of the automo- 
bile type having a trolley car platform with 
step in rear, and a seat in front for the mo- 
orman, with steering 

b h d *b d 

head construction, 

coach to turn out a dis- 
tance of fifteen feet to 
either side of the road and thus permits the 
driver to handle his vehicle just as readily as 
though w re entirely free and unat- 


D UE probably to the fact that the aver- 
age roads in Europe *are so much 
better than they are in the United 
States, experiments with what is kno¥m as 
trackless trolley have been far more fre- 


quent and successful there than here. We 
have noted from time to time in illustrated 
articles the work that has been done in 
Germany and France 
with vehicles of this I • 

description. It would ^ 

appear from the data 
recorded that the re- 
sults are of au en- 
couraging nature, even h • 

although from the ab- " 

sence of the track the 
effort is so m u c h 
greater that at least 
twice as much current 
is required for the 

same tractive effort. TT^ — ^ 

We are glad to be able 

to call attention to 

an experimental line « 

now being operated in * 

this country at Scran- FIG 


47 looc 

(special) 
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tached. The system shown is not only 
adapted to two wires but three wires. In 
the latter arrangement the center, or third 
wire, serves as the common feed wire, the 
two outside wires being the return circuit. 
With the three-wire system no switches are 
necesary at the line terminals where loops 
are arranged for that purpose, but with the 
two-wire system a switch is located at the 
entrance of the loop 
at each end of the linet 
as shown in the dia- 
gram, Fig. 3. The feed 
wire is carried around 
the loopto^, whereitis 
insulated from the re- 
turn wire, b. When the 
trolley wheel reaches 
the wooden track or 
switching piece, 
it is thrown over the 
wire, a, returning to its 
original position un- 
der the influence of the spring e. Fig. 4 
shows the two-wire track and the trolleys 
in contact therewith, while Figs. 5 and 6 
show the trolleys themselves as well as the 
method of guiding the trolley wheel across 
gaps. The overhead system appears readily 


adaptable to sharp curves, and even to pass- 
ing regular trolley lines, while of course 
spurs can be extended to carbarns, passenger 
depots and freight houses. 

As to the cost of the system, the installa- 
tion of trolley wires and supports is put at 
$1,600 per mile, while the cost of a coach 
carrying twenty passengers seated and fif- 
teen standing, with full equipment of mo- 


tors and trolleys , is put at $2 ,600 each. The 
installation at Scranton was made by Mr. 
F. G. Tilton, of the American Trackless 
Trolley Company of Boston, whose presi- 
dent, Mr. A. B. Upham, is the inventor of the 
system. 



POINTED PARAGRAPHS. , 

No man is in business for himself if he is 
married. 

A poor excuse is better than none — ^if it 
goes with the boss. 

The ticker doesn’t tell everything that 
happens in Wall street. 

Champagne drinking affects the eyes ; it 
makes $5 look like 30 cents. 

A man is sometimes known by the things 
he might have done but didn’t. 

Too often the man who pushes himself 
along in the world shoves others aside. 

Wise is the young man who doesn’t have 
his fiancee’s name engraved in the ring. 

Opinions should be formed with great cau- 
tion and changed with still greater caution. 

A woman will forgive a man almost any- 
thing except his failure to ask to be for- 
given. 

A schoolgirl never graduates until she has 
learned to stab pickles with a hairpin. 

If a music teacher can’t make anything 
else out of the voice of an heiress he can 
make money. — Chicago News. 


sidewalk orators. 

Orators of this description are not found 
in history, and are, as a rule, confined to a 
class of men who are fond of finding fault 
with the management of their local or In- 
ternational Union. They are quick to see 
the defects in any plan offered for the better- 
ment of their fellow members, and are 
quick to point them out. This is commen- 
dable if made at the proper time and place, 
and if actuated by an honest desire to im- 
prove the laws or rules, as is honest criticism 
in all cases ; but when animated by a desire 
to find fault, and objections are offered with 
a view to cause discontent in the minds of 
the members, that spirit cannot be classed 
at praiseworthy. The proper time and place 
to criticise is in the meeting of the organi- 
zation, and the motives governi;^g the criti- 
cism should be a desire to improve, to build 
up, to elevate, and not to pull down. An 
honest critic generally voices his opinion, 
respects the opinions of others, and will of- 
fer another plan or is willing to consider a 
plan offered by another — Ex. 
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THE ELECTRICAL WORKER. 

We have received many letters saying 
the November issue of the Worker was the 
very best published in a long time. It is 
our desire to make it better each month, 
but we must have the support of the mem- 
bers of our organization. The press secre- 
tary of Local 260 strikes the right note in his 


advice to the members. Remember, it is 
your journal. We are open to critisism at 
all times, but remember when you find 
fault.give us some suggestions. The editor 
is doing all in his power to make our jour- 
nal one to be proud of. We take this op- 
portunity to thank those who have contri- 
buted and ask them to come again. We 
must insist that letters sent in by the regu- 
lar press secretaries be brief, to the point and 
of interest to all the members, not one cer- 
tain locality. Resolutions on the deaths of 
members will not be published. Note will 
be made of the death only. It has come to 
our notice that seme members of the Broth- 
erhood are writing articles for some of the 
electrical papers. We wish to remind them 
that their first duty is to their own official 
journal. If they are capable of writing good 
articles let us have them. 'Give us your 
support to make ours the best of magazines. 

THE NEW constitution. 

On another page of this issue we publish 
the referendum vote on the new constitu • 
tution. The vote is largely in favor, and we 
hope those locals who voted against adopt- 
ing it will fall in line and give it a fair trial, 
and remember that two years is a short time 
in the history of an organization. At the 
expiration of that time another convention 
will be held ; then changes can be made. 
In the interim there is nothing to do but 
stand by the majority vote. The new con- 
stitution gives us a chance to build up our 
organization by sending out organizers and 
giving them jurisdition over certain dis- 
tricts. They are not only in a position to 
form new locals, but they can visit those we 
have in our Brotherhood, give them good 
advice and show them how to run a local on 
business principles. Some of our locals 
have objected to raising our per capita tax 
to thirty cents. In our opinion it is a good 
move, as it gives the Brotherhood a chance 
to create a defense fund ; also a convention 
fund. A defense fund is something that 
every member of our organization will agree 
is a good thing, and it would be impossible 
to create this fund and pay funeral benefits 
and all running expenses out of twenty 
cents. The convention fund is a good 
thing, because it will give us what we have 
tried hard to get — a representive conven- 


so 
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lion. It will give the small locals a chance 
to send a delegate, and not have to depend 
on proxies, and each local will have a say in 
the convention. Starting I>ecember i, 1903, 
the per capita tax will be thirty cents on 
on each member. 

Let us all give the new constitution a trial, 
and don’t condemn it until it is proven of no 
value. ; 

THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION. 

The twenty-third annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held at Fan- 
ueil Hall, Boston, Mass. , November 9 to 23, is 
now a matter of history. The convention 
was the very best ever held by the A. F. of 
L. and a great good has been accomplished. 
If every organization represented on the 
floor of the convention stands ready to obey 
the mandate^ of the majority the next year 
will be a bright one for the labor movement, 
as it will do away with many of the petty 
jurisdiction eights, and instead of constant 
bickering there will be harmony. To those 
who failed to get just what they wanted the 
convention may not have met with their 
views, but to all fair-minded men it was a 
great success. 

The delegates representing the I. B. E. 
W. were ever on the alert to protect the in- 
terests of our craft. Many letters were re- 
ceived by them to have certain resolutions put 
through, but when we had to defend our- 
selves against some that had been put in we 
found we had our hands full. At the New 
Orleans convention we had to flght to hold 
the conduit. We little thought that at this 
convention we would meet a protest from 
the metal trades against the electrical 
workers hanging fixtures in buildings. The 
fixture maker demanded the right not only 
to make the fixture, but to hang it as well. 
After a conference with the delegates repre- 
senting the fixture makers the protest was 
withdrawn. 

The following was offered by Delegate 
George Burns : 

I desire to enter a protest against the seat- 
ing of the delegates of the street car men 
under their present title, the same having 
been amended since the last convention 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 

The Committee on Grievances recom- 


mended that the Executive Council be re- 
quired to immediately give a decision as to 
the jurisdiction of the Amalgamated Street 
Railway Employes Association under the 
new charter. It was moved that the report 
of the committee be concurred in. Presi- 
dent Gompers stated that President Mahone 
had wired him that the Amalgamated 
Street Railway Employes* Association 
claimed no jurisdiction under the new char- 
ter. Delegate Burns favored the report of 
committee. The report of the committee 
was then adopted. 

President Mahone, of the Amalgamated 
Street Railway Employes’ Association, was 
not in the convention, but was in Chicago 
handling the strike. We have assurance 
from Brother Mahone that he has no desire 
to infringe on our rights. 

The following was introduced by the dele- 
gates from the International Alliance Theat- 
rical Stage Employees : 

Whereas, The past year’s history of the 
trade unipn movement has shown that great 
danger threatens its foundation and funda- 
mental laws of organization through the 
heartless and selfish motives of aggrandize- 
ment by many of our large national and in- 
ternational unions courteously taking unto 
themselves the work and rights of trade 
long established ; and 

Whereas, This continued trespassing upon 
the trade rights and jurisdiction belonging 
to these many crafte have been honestly 
granted to them by right of labor, and the 
consent, by jurisdiction granted to them as 
strict trades men by this great American 
Federation of Labor ; and 

Whereas, It Is well known and self-evident 
to all that this crime against strict trade 
autonomy (honesty) has not alone tended to 
disrupt our unions, but is bringing such dis- 
credit upon our entire movement that the 
condition has changed wherby onr fellow- 
workmen have become more feared than the 
aggressive employer ; therefore be it- 

Resolved, That this, the twenty -third an- 
nual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reaffirms its doctrine of strict 
trade autonomy, and hereby gives notice to 
all its affiliated crafts that they must strictly 
confine them^lves to the actual jurisdic- 
tion that their charters call for under penalty 
of having said charter revoked. 

The committee on resolutions claimed 
that the quesrion was fully covered by the 
constitution of the A. F. of L. As one of 
the delegates from the Theatrical Stage 
Employees referred to the electrical work- 
ers we, of course, took issue with him. To 
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the credit of the delegates from the stage 
employees, they claim work behind the foot 
lights only, and they said that under no cir- 
cumstance would their organization sanction 
any infringement on our rights. 

We will not attempt to give a detailed re- 
port of the convention, as we are aware that 
oi^r readers have received same through the 
daily press. That peerless champion of 
labor’s rights, Samuel Gompers, was re- 
elected ; also, the old reliable, Frank Mor- 
rison, was again chosen to handle the 
financial affairs for another year. All of the 
members of the Executive Board were re- 
elected. The Executive Board was increased 
two. Brother O’Keefe, of the Longshore- 
men, was elected Seventh Vice President, 
and Brother Wm. Spencer, of the Plumbers, 
Eighth Vice President. Both of these gen- 
tlemen are well known in the labor move- 
ment, and possess executive ability, and we 
are sure they will add strength to the move- 
ment. San Francisco was chosen as the next 
city for the convention. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

Will any one knowing the whereabouts of 
J. E. McKibben kindly notify his uncle, J. 
W. Darrah, 48 New street. New York? When 
last heard from he was in Newark, N. J. 
Any information will be gratefully appreci- 
ated. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of Leo 
W. Moran, formerly a member of No. 2:7, 
Lorain, Ohio, will kindly write to Miss Mary 
E. Moran, R. F. D., No. 2, La Porte, Ohio. 

Any information concerning the where- 
abouts of Eugene McCarthy, a cable splicer, 
will be greatly appreciated, as his mother is 
very ill over his absence. Address, Mrs, Mc- 
Carthy, 526 Knower St., Toledo, Ohio, 

If the watchful eyes of Jim Sullivan, Joe 
Johnson, Sam Patterson or Jack Steadman 
should happen to light on this, I wish they 
would kindly drop a few lines to J. P. Staf- 
ford (Slim), care of Wm. Marshall, C. P. R. 
Tele^aph Company, Toronto, Can. 

• Anyone knowing the whereabouts of John 
Angus Currie, kindly write E. H. Mead, 819 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of 
Frank Burke, a former member of Local No. 
142, Wheeling, W. Va., will kindly inform 
G. H. Wey, 189 Fifteenth street, Wheeling 
W. Va. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of J. 
B. Perry, a member of Local 235, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will kindly write to his wife, 


Mrs. J, B. Perry, 1412 Main street, Cincin. 
nati, Ohio. 


referendum vote on constitution 
amendments. 
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THE NEXT MEETING PLACE. 
Following is the vote by referendum for 
next convention city : 

FOR I,ODISVir,I,E. 


Local No. 107 

Local No. 331 

Local No. 286 

238 


492 

398 

212 

78 

! 154 

21 

298 

• 216 

149 

389 

432 

98 

392 

143 

192 

235 

325 

194 

14 

10 

205 

243 

42 

53 

290 

240 

227 

277 

II3 

176 

411 

439 

162 

145 

20 

134 

209 

191 

287 

246 

80 

109 

217 

j 170 

359 

397 

II 

326 

5 

358 

32 

2 

i 245 

261 

174 

^ lOI 

160 

44 

4 

179 

409 

295 

6 

97 

237 

166 

311 

199 

218 

7 

313 

20^ 

324 

144 

121 

193 

327 

77 

86 

31 

24 

280 

;"■ 59 

26 

269 

1 22 

343 

189 

' 364 

274 

341 

54 

401 

70 

112 

135 

220 

17 

126 

84 

18s 

288 

104 

321 

55 

118 

142 

390 

49 

173 

63 

339 

296 

61 

393 

30 

283 

99 

278 

196 

73 

87 

303 

177 

146 

88 

83 

74 

28 

99 


Total, 135, 


FOR ZI 4 PASO. 


60 

Local No. 66 

Local No. 72 

253 

132 

270 

241 

306 

221 

108 

156 

29 

62 

198 

406 

65 

292 

316 

376 

254 

370 

275 

249 

200 

116 

12 

133 

262 

284 

40 

27 

338 

197 

279 

308 

43 

381 

16 

122 

272 

114 

356 


436 

Local No. 41 

Local No. 294 

56 

337 

214 

423 

92 

69 

45 

255 

233 

24 

360 

211 

139 

394 

299 

81 

340 

268 


346 

8 

265 

164 . 



Total, 68. 

NOTICE. 

We are pleased to announce that Local 16, 
of Evansville, Ind., has won its strike after 
a good, stiff fight. They had the good for- 
tune to keep all men in line, with the ex- 
ception of one, Edward Piper, card number 
44286. This man scabbed against the Local, 
and they have fined him $5 a day for each 
day he worked. . Locals will please pass Ibis 
Piper along until he makes good with Local 
16. 

CHARTERS GRANTED IN NOVEMBER. 

No. 289, Oakland, Cal. 

425, Wilmington, Del. 

51, Monclova, Coahuilo, Mexico. 

INSIDBMEN are requested to keep away 
from Hartford, Conn., as there isa strike on. 

The new constitutions are now ready and 
can be procured for five cents per copy. 

Qrand Secretu'y’s Report for 




November. 



No. 

P. 0. 

Int. 

8np. 

But. 

Totals. 

1 

103 40 

82 00 

1 60 


126 90 

2 

81 60 

26 00 


107 60 

S 

427 20 

26 00 



468 2U 

4 

. 12 40 

2 00 



14 40 

6 

168 60 


5 00 


168 00 

7 

16 20 

2 00 



18 20 

8 

25 00 




26 60 

9 

126 40 

89 00 



155 40 

10 

85 60 

4 00 

40 


40 00 

11 

16 80 




16 80 

12 

12 00 




12 00 

14 

48 00 

24 00 



72 00. 

15 

12 40 


75 


18 15 

16 

9 90 

2 00 



11 90 

17 

41 40 

8 00 

4 75 

1 00 

66 16 

18 

40 60 

4 00 



44 60 

19 

8 60 




8 60 

20 

25 80 

6 00 



81 80 

22 

7 40 

2 00 

1 00 


10 40 

23 

24 40 

10 00 

6 50 


40 00 

24 

69 60 

2 00 

1 00 


62 60 

25 

12 00 

2 00 



14 00 

26 

24 80 




24 60 

27 

29 40 

12 00 

2 00 


43 40 

28 

29 60 

6 00 



85 60 

20 

20 00 

4 00 



24 00 

30 

16 40 




16 40 

81 

17 40 

6 00 

2 50 


25 90 

82 

24 80 

6 00 



80 80 

88 

7 40 

2 00 

50 


9 90 

84 

2 60 


5 00 


7 60 

86 

40 00 

15 00 

4 75 


59 75 

37 

24 60 

600 



80 60 
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NO. 

F. O. 

Int. 

Sup. ^ But. 

TotalB. 

No. 

P. o. 

Int. 

Sup. 

Bnt. 

Totals* 

88 

49 80 

10 00 


59 80 

160 



76 


70 

89 

52 80 

10 00 

60 

68 80 

161 

16 60 




16 66 

40 

9 20 

2 00 


11 20 

168 

7 60 

2 00 



9 60 

41 

32 60 

2 09 

1 00 

85 60 

164 

85 40 


60 


86 90 

42 

15 20 

2 40 


17 20 

167 

4 20 




4 20 

44 

18 60 

1 00 


14 60 

168 

1 80 

2 00 



8 80 

46 

26 00 

10 00 


86 00 

169 

86 40 


50 


86 90 

47 

16 40 

~ 4 00 

18 75 

89 16 

170 



2 00 


2 00 

49 

25 00 



25 00 

171 

11 00 


26 


11 26 

60 

15 40 

10 00 


25 40 

172 

8 40 

2 00 



10 40 

61 

6 40 

7 00 

8 50 

21 90 

178 

8 60 




8 60 

62. 

70 60 

12 00 


82 60 

174 

10 40 




10 40 

68k 

7 40 

8 00 


16 40 

176 

11 60 

8 00 



19 60 

64 

IS 40 

2 00 

2 25 

17 66 

177 

8 40 

6 00 



9 4o 

56 

18 00 

6 00 

1 00 

26 00 

179 

10 20 




10 2U 

66 

14 00 

4 00 


18 00 

181 

10 20 

4 00 

1 00 


16 20 

67 

28 20 

4 00 


82 20 

188 

7 40 

2 00 

4 00 


18 40 

68 



1 00 

1 00 

186 

82 00 

8 00 

1 26 


41 26 

69 

10 00 

6 00 

26 

16 25 

187 

8 00 

4 00 



12 00 

60 

22 40 

6 00 

4 60 

82 90 

189 

9 40 

2 00 

1 87 


18 27 

61 

48 40 

4 00 

3 26 

50 65 

190 



8 75 


8 76 

62 

13 80 

8 00 

1 60 

28 80 

161 

6 80 

2 00 

6 00 


18 80 

68 

8 40 



8 40 

192. 

8 80 




8 80 

64 

5 00 

6 00 


11 00 

193 

18 40 

2 00 

75 


21 16 

66 

22 20 

12 00 

6 60 

40 70 

194 

10 80 




10 80 

69 

8 40 


4 20 

12 60 

197 

14 40 

2 00 



16 40 

70 

11 80 

2 00 

1 00 

14 80 

201 

2 80 




2 80 

71 



1 00 

1 00 

202 

1 40 




1 40 

78 

25 60 

12 00 


87 60 

208 

80 


1 60 


2 80 

76 

14 20 

4 00 


18 20 

204 

11 20 

2 00 



18 20 

77 

17 00 

4 00 


SL 00 

206 

16 40 

6 00 

1 60 


23 90 

78 

10 00 



10 00 

208 

9 20 




9 20 

79 

17 40 

2 09 


19 40 

209 

4 20 




4 20 

62 

1 40 

8 00 


9 40 

210 

8 40 

8 00 


1 00 

17 40 

83 

17 60 

4 00 


21 60 

212 

83 60 

8 00 



41 60 

84 

21 20 

18 00 

25 

89 45 

218 

17 00 

2 00 



19 00 

87 

16 60 

4 00 

2 00 

21 60 

214 

9 20 

6 00 



16 20 

88 

6 40 

4 00 

25 

9 66 

216 

3 40 


1 00 


4 40 

90 

17 80 

2 00 


19 80 

219 

4 20 




4 20 

91 



1 00 

1 00 

217 

19 60 

4 00 



28 60 

92 

1 60 



1 60 

219 

8 00 




8 00 

96 

6 40 



6 40 

220 

8 40 

2 00 

25 


10 66 

96 

0 00 

2 00 

1 50 

12 50 

224 

16 80 

3 00 



19 80 

97 

2 40 


25 

2 65 

225 

7 60 




7 60 

98 

77 40 

2 00 


79 40 

226 

1 60 




1 60 

99 

11 00 

8 00 


19 €0 

227 

17 00 

18 00 



86 00 

101 

2 00 



2 00 

228 

1 40 

4 00 



6 40 

108 

48 00 

6 00 

80 

49 80 

229 

10 60 


1 00 


11 60 

104 

25 80 


1 00 

26 80 

. 284 

18 00 




18 00 

105 

8 80 

6 00 


9 80 

286 

37 00 

6 00 



48 00 

106 

8 60 


50 

9 10 

286 

8 80 

4 00 

1 76 


14 66 

107 

7 20 


76 

7 95 

287 

18 60 

4 09 



22 60 

100 

4 40 



4 40 

288 

8 20 

4 00 



7 20 

110 

2 20 



2 20 

289 

4 40 


4 26 


8 66 

111 

6 60 ' 



6 60 

249 

15 00 

2 00 



17 00 

112 

22 20 

2 00 


24 20 

241 

2 00 

2 00 



4 60 

118 

8 80 



8 80 

242 

6 00 




600 

114 

11 60 

1 00 


12 60 

248 

2 80 

6 00 



8 80 

115 

2 00 



2 00 

246 

7 00 




7 00 

116 

29 00 

2 00 

1 00 

82 00 

247 

110 00 




110 00 

117 


'** ■ 

2 76 

2 76 

240 

7 00 




7 00 

118 

16 80 

14 00 


29 80 

250 

12 60 




12 60 

119 

10 60 

4 00 


14 60 

252 

11 20 




11 20 

121 



1 00 

1 00 

254 



5 76 


6 76 

122 

16 20 


6 26 

21 45 

268 

16 80 


1 00 


-17 80 

128 

4 40 



4 40 

260 

17 60 


25 


17 86 

127 

8 60 



8 60 

261 

20 00 

8 00 

60 


28 60 

128 

6 60 

4 00 


10 60 

262 


2 00 



2 00 

181 

7 00 



7 00 

264 

5 60 




6 60 

188 

17 80 

4 00 


21 80 

265 

20 00 

18 00 

2 00 


40 00 

184 

821 80 

116 00 


487 80 

268 

11 40 


76 


12 16 

186 

4 60 



4 60 

269 

4 60 

2 00 

26 


6 85 

186 

14 90 

6 00 

8 76 

28 76 

270 

19 60 

4 00 

4 76 


28 86 

188 

11 40 



11 40 

271 

12 00 

2 00 



14 00 

189 

14 80 

4 00 

1 00 

16 80 

272 

7 20 

2 00 



9 20 

140 

14 40 

6 00 


20 40 

278 

6 40 




6 40 

141 

10 00 



10 00 

274 

6 20 


60 


6 70 

142 

10 00 


2 09 

12 00 

276 

4 40 

2 00 

1 60 


7 90 

148 

9 20 


2 00 

11 20 

276 

4 40 




4 40 

145 

9 00 

200 


11 00 

277 

8 20 

2 00 



6 20 

147 

20 40 

8 00 


28 40 

278 

10 80 


1 00 


11 80 

149 

21 20 

10 00 


81 20 

280 

10 80 

4 00 



14 80 

160 

9 80 



9 80 

282 



4 00 


4 00 

161 

50 40 

8 00 


68 40 

284 

4 00 

6 00 

1 00 


11 00 

164 

8 60 



8 60 

286 

7 60 

2 00 



9 60 

165 

8 80 

6 00 


14 80 

:288 

4 20 




4 20 

167 

4 00 

2 00 


6 00 

289 



1176 


11 76 

169 

8 40 



8 40 

290 

2 40 

8 00 

8 00 


18 40 
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No. 

P. 0. 

Int. 

Sup. 

But. 

Totals. 

292 

11 00 

2 00 

50 


13 60 

284 

2 80 




3 80 

296 

2 60 

1 00 

2 26 


6 85 

297 

2 80 


60 


3 SO 

298 

28 80 

200 

1 60 


27 80 

299 

14 60 




14 60 

800 

18 20 

12 00 



25 20 

802 

6 20 


1 50 


7 70 

808 

2 40 




2 40 

804 



50 


50 

806 

26 00 


90 


26 90 

807 

filOO 




9 00 

806 

8^00 




3 ro 

809 

7 40 

2 00 

2 60 


11 90 

810 

4 40 


1 60 


5 90 

811 

4 80 


60 


5 80 

812 

4 40 

4 00 

81 


8 71 

818 

16 00 

2 00 

76 


17 76 

814 

8 40 


25 


8 66 

315 

17 20 

2 00 



19 20 

816 

5 40 


25 


i 66 

819 



1 60 


1 60 

824 

8 20 

4 00 



7 20 

825 

7 80 

4 00 

60 


12 80 

826 

827 

10 00 
8 40 




10 60 
4 65 

881 

10 20 

2 00" 

1 CO ^ 


18 20 

882 

14 60 

18 00 



82 60 

885 

6 40 

2 00 



8 40 

886 

-2 60 


1 85 


4 4g 

888 

2 20 




2 20 

889 

6 00 

2 00. 

80 


7 80 

840 

4 60 

2 00 



6 60 

841 

8 00 


60 


8 50 

842 

5 80 




6 80 

846 

9 20 

40 00 



49 20 

846 

6 00 


60 


6 50 

860 

14 80 

2 00 



16 80 

851 

4 20 

4 00 



8 20 

852 

6 40 

2 00 



8 40 

868 

16 40 

1 00 



16 40 

866 

11 80 




11 80 

866 

17 ro 

8 00 

2 25 


27 26 

857 

6 60 




A 60 

858 

7 60 

6 00 

25 


18 60 

859 

8 40 




8 40 

866 

8 20 

4 00 



7 20 

807 

4 80 




4 80 

868 

4 00 




4 00 

869 



26 


26 

872 

8 40 

6 00 



9 40 

875 

2 60 


60 


8 10 

876 


4 70 



4 70 

878 

1 80 




1 80 

879 

6 80 

8 CO 



14 80 

881 

15 00 

2 00 

25 


17 26 

8K2 

7 60 

4 00 



11 60 

888 

6 00 

6 00 


26 

12 25 

885 

8 40 

2 00 



5 40 

888 

2 60 

6 00 



8 60 

889 

1 20 


25 


1 45 

890 

9 60 


12 50 


21 10 

892 

10 60 


1 60 


12 10 

896 

12 60 

4 00 



16 60 

894 

8 00 




3 OO 

895 

2 20 




2 20 

897 

6 40 




6 40 

898 

7 40 


60 


7 90 

899 

5 00 




6 ro 

400 

6 00 


60 


6 60 

401 

5 00 


1 00 


6 00 

408 

2 60 




2 60 

404 

9 no 

8 00 



12 no 

405 

1 60 


2 50 


4 10 

406 

2 80 


60 


8 80 

409 

2 80 

4 00 

1 60 


8 .30 

410 



50 

1 00 

1 50 

411 

6 00 

4 00 



10 00 

412 

8 20 


76 


8 96 

418 

1 40 


25 


1 65 

414 

10 60 

2 00 



12 60 

415 

1 80 

20 00 


8 00 

24 80 

416 

1 80 




1 80 

418 

2 60 




2 60 

421 

5 00 




6 rn 

422 

5 10 

2 00 

1 50 


8 90 

428 

1 40 

1 00 



r2 40 

424 

11 60 

11 00 

1 00 


28 60 


No. 

P. C. 

Int. 

Sup. 

But. 

Totals. 

425 



925 


9 25 

428 

1 80 




1 80 

429 

5 00 




5 00 

480 

2 20 

2 00 



4 20 

481 

8 40 




8 40 

482 

5 40 


50 


6 90 

484 

40 

6 00 

60 


6 90 

435 

5 00 




6 00 

487 

6 20 




6 20 

488 

28 60 

160 00 



183 60 

489 

8 20 




8 20 

440 

5 20 

3 00 

2 00 


10 20 

441 

2 20 

4 00 



6 20 

442 

280 

4 00 

4 00 


10 80 

443 

V 1 60 

1 00 



2 60 

4l6 

5 00 


1 25 


6 25 

446 

6 00 


12 86 

1 60 

18 85 


84,768 50 $1,714 00 

1266 48 

19 60 

$6,758 48 

Initiation and dues, members G. O. ... 

19 50 

Supplies not sold through local uulous. . 

20 

Buttons not sold through local unions. . 

6 60 

Robinson’s Key Practical E. W. 


2 00 

Watch Charms. 




600 

Advertisements In E. W. 



100 12 

Loan, Local 44.. 




16 00 


Total 




, $6,907 80 


Fraternally submitted, 

H.W. SHERMAN, 

Grand Secretary. 


Grand Treasurer’s Report for November. 

EXPENSES. 


Heath claim, No. Geo. R. Moore — $100 CO 

Heath claim, no. 884, R. F. Cochran 100 00 

Death claim, No. 885, Cbaa. W. Bari 100 00 

Death claim, No. 836, Wm. Warren 100 00 

Death claim, No. 337, F. T. McClellan.. . 100 00 

Death claim, No. OS'*, .T. P. Stewart 100 00 

Death claim, No. 839, Nick Blersh 100 00 

Death claim, No. 840, An^us McLean. . . loo 00 

Death claim. No. 341, N. Wright 100 00 

Ghas. Nelson, expenses to A. F. of L. 

convention 200 00 

Geo. Burns, expenses to A. F. of L. con- 
vention 217 88 

F. Estingbausen, expenses to A. F. of L. 

convention 126 60 

H. W. Sherman, expenses to A. F. of L. 
convention. 125 25 

E. P. Allman, expenses to Massllon, O. 23 70 

F. E. Lockman, strike benefit No. 4, 

New Orleans 41 00 

M. J. Sullivan, general expenses 266 66 

C. A. Eaton, convention expenses 6 00 

L. Foes, Sergeant at Arms, convention, 

Salt Lake City 27 00 

W. J. Giledorl, general expenses 200 00 

S. B. French, expenses to N. B. T. Coun- 
cil Convention 16 00 

F. J. McNulty, expenses to San Fran- 
cico 136 90 

E. T. Mallory, expenses to Hartford, 

Conn 45 63 

F. J. Sweek, general expenses 100 00 

E. C. Loomis, org. 446, Columbus, Ohio. . 10 00 

E. Morrison Co., office supplies 23 20 

Sudwarth Printing Company, printing 

supplies 466 35 

H. E. Wll kens Printing Company, print- 
ing Electrical Worker 1,171 97 

H. E. Wilkens Printing Company, print- 
ing General Office supplies 17 60 

Clark & Smith, check books 14 80 

F. J. McNulty, salary for October and 

November 832 00 

H. W. Sherman, salary for November... 166 IK) 

M. K. Clinton, salary, four weeks 72 00 

F. F. Brown . palary , lour weeks. . . ♦ 62 00 

B. B. Goebel, salary. four. weeks 40 00 

B. H.. Goidsmitb. salary, four weeka\ ... 40 00 

L. Jackson, salary, four weeks... , 40 00 
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A. E. Malone, salary, feF weeks 40 GO 

Rent 80 00 

Janitor 3 00 

Mailing Worker 79 52 

Postage 62 oo 

Office supplies 2 55 

Telegrams 14 61 

Express 24 38 


6,120 64 

RECAPITULATION. 

An^nnt on hand November 1, 1003. 14,778 22 

Receipts for November 6,007 80 


21,681 02 

Expenses for November 6il29 64 


Amount on hand December 1, 1003 16,651 38 


Fraternally submitted, 

F. J. SHEEHAN, 
Grand Treasurer. 


FROM OUR GRAND PRESIDENT. 

As per the instructions of the convention 
and Executive Board Brother Sherman and 
your humble servant wnt to the “Pacific 
Coast*’ to assist the Western Conference in 
settling the trouble that existed between 
our locals and the Pacific States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

The Labor Commissioner of the State of 
California, who is also the legal adviser of 
Local No. 151, arranged for a meeting with 
the company’s officials for us the day after 
we arrived in San Francisco. 

At this meeting nothing was accom- 
plished. 

We were told that nothing would be done 
unless we called the trouble off. 

Then, we were informed, the company 
would take up the grievance of each local 
separately. 

This we refused to do, as we were given an 
assurance that we would get any concessions 
at all. 

In the meantime our active workers were 
hard at work, and through the efforts of 
them and some promine t labor leaders of 
San Francisco, the influence of three 
prominent political leaders (one of them a 
candidate for mayor of San Francisco), were 
brought to bear on the company in our be- 
half. 

A meeting was arranged for us by the 
aforesaid to meet the officials of the com- 
pany to settle the trouble. Before they 
would consent to meet us we had to agree 
to settle on a $3 minimum wage scale, and 
cut out the clause which called for the reor- 
ganization of the union. 

The following was agreed upon after sev- 
eral meetings : 


1. The .minimum wage scale for journey- 
men linemen throughout the territory cov- 
ered by the P. S. T. T. Company shall be 
three ($3) dollars per day. 

2. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work— from 8 o’clock a. m, till I2 o’clock 
noon, and from i o’clock p. m. till 5 o’clock 
p. m. 

3. First-class apprentice linemen shall re- 
ceive two dollars and fifty cents per day, 
($2*50). 

4. All patrolmen, repairmen, linemen and 
apprentice linemen shall be paid for all 
over time at the rate of time and one-half. 

5. Not more than one apprentice lineman 

shall he allowed to four journeymen line- 
man. ^ 

6. When men are sent out of town to 
work they shall receive their regular scale 
of wages, and expenses up to and including 
ten days, after which time they will pay 
their own expenses. 

7. All men who were receiving the mini- 
mum wages ($3 per day,) shall receive the 
same wages they formerly received when 
they return to work. 

8. All journeymen linemen working in 
country gangs will receive the same pay as 
when working in the city and pay their own 
expenses ; or will be paid two ($2) dollars 
per day, and the company pay the expenses. 

9. If men are detained after quitting they 
shall be paid overtime as specified. 

10. In case any differences should arise 
between the men and the company in the 
future, the company agrees to meet a com- 
mittee from the local union, or the Grand 
Vice-President of the I. B. E. W. of the 
district, or his representative, to adjust the 
same. 

The committee that reached the settle- 
ment was as follows : Brother Jack Walters, 
representing the Western Conference ; 
Brother M. J. Sullivan, G. V. P. of, and 
representing the Seventh District, and 
yours truly, representing the Brotherhood ; 
Mr. John I. Sabin, Mr. Glass, and Mr. Stice 
representing the Pacific States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

After the settlement I sent a personal let- 
ter of thanks to Mr. H. J. Crocker for using 
his influence in our behalf. 

If there is any credit to be given for the 
settlement, it belongs to the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Conference, and th 
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brothers that worked so hard throughout the 
trouble for the interests of our Brother- 
hood. 

There are some names I would like to 
mention in this respect, but will not, for 
reasons that you all know — it would cause 
dissatisfaction. I believe every man did his 
best, with a few exceptions. 

On October 6 Brothers Holden, Vice-Pres- 
ident Sullivan and I left San Francisco to 
visit every local affected to explain the set- 
tlement to each and see that it was lived up 
to by the party of the second part. We at- 
tended meetings of the following locals, in 
the order named : Local No. 250, San Jose ; 
No. 151, San Francisco ; No. 61, Los Ange- 
les ; No. 428, Bakersfield ; No. 169, Fresno ; 
No. 207, Stockton ; No. 36, Sacramento, and 
No. 371, Redding, Cal.; No. 125, Portland, 
Oregon ; No. 76, Tacoma ; No. 77, Seattle ; 
No. 191, Everett, and No. 73, Spokane, 
Washington. 

While in Los Angeles, along with a com- 
mittee of Local No. 61, we settled with che 
“Home “ Company on the same terms as 
with the Pacific States. 

It was impossible to visit any of the locals 
other than the above mentioned, as we had 
to get back to San Francisco as soon as pos- 
sible, with the exception of locals No. 6, 
No. 283, No. 298 and No. 116. We found 
them in very good shape, excepting Local 
1 16, of Los Angeles, which has fallen off 
in membership from over one hundred to 
about twenty-five. This was caused by the 
failure of the strike of last year. The old 
standbys are still holding on, and fighting 
against big odds. 

Brother Sullivan intends to go there in 
the near future and assist them in putting 
the local on good footing again. 

In our travels around to the various locals 
we found a great deal of dissatisfaction, 
caused by the local managers, in each city. 

I am pleased to state that we got every- 
thing fiixed up in each place, and every one 
was satisfied before we left. 

Our hardest fight was on behalf of the 
girls of Spokane. The company would not 
do anything at all for them at first. After 
three conferences the company agreed to re- 
instate all of them as soon as possible, and 
would not employ any operator until all of 
the girls were given a chance to return to 
work that wanted to. 


In closing, I want to say that I do not 
think we will hear of any trouble between 
our locals on the coast and the P. S. T. T. 
Company for a long time. 

This trouble has been the means of bring- 
ing the company and our organization in 
closer touch with each other, and will re- 
sult in the death of unnecessaay strikes in 
the future, and a better understanding all 
around. 

There is one thing I feel sure of, and that 
is, if the conditions of the settlement are 
lived up to by our side Mr. John I. Sabin 
will see that the company lives up to their 
end. Still, the only safeguard for us to 
follow is the old and true maxim, “ In time 
of peace, prepare for war.“ 

Yours fraternally, 

F. J. McNunTY, 
Grand President. 

Atlanta, Ga., December i, 1903. 

REPORT OF F, J. 8WEEK, G. V, P. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Arrived at Schnectady. N. Y., by order of 
Grand President McNulty, four of the locals 
there having grievances with the General 
Electric Company, and met Brother Mc- 
Nulty on arrival. We proceeded to the of- 
fice of Mr. Emmans, superintendent of the 
General Electric works, with Brother Chas. 
Heffernan, of No. 252 ; Brother B. A. Caw- 
ley, of No. 267, and Brother Arthur E. 
Sparks, of No. 247, We were in session 
about three hours, and the settlement was 
satisfactory to all concerned. The same 
evening Brother McNulty and myself at- 
tended a meeting of No. 254. It was a 
good sized meeting, composed of bright, 
hustling, men. The Grand President gave 
them a good, earnest talk, which seemed to 
do them good. 

From Schenectady we went to Troy, as 
Local No. 392 was having trouble with some 
of the electric light companies, particularly 
the Troy Gas and Electric Company. The 
Grand President and myself called on the 
superintendent, Mr. Kail, with very little 
satisfaction. He did not wish to be any too 
fair with us or his men. The local had 
waited on him by committee several times 
with poor results, and were getting about 
tired. At their meeting the Grand Presi- 
dent advised them to call a special meet- 
ing before taking a decided stand. At 
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the special meeting the members were very 
much displeased with their treatment at the 
hands of the superintendent of said com- 
pany and were anxious to strike the next 
day. I advised them to appoint a commit- 
tee with power to act within a certain time 
to meet Mr. Kail once more. They did so, 
and met him on the 23d and got a fairly good 
settlement. The local appointed Brother S. 
Scott to assist me in organizing the non- 
union men and shops in their territory. 
The success is more gratifying than I ever 
expected to meet. One instance worthy of 
mention is, we called at the Beacon Light 
Company’s power house to see the men, 
who, by the way, were not card men. The 
superintendent espied us about the time we 
were making our most eloquent play in be- 
half of the good of organization. He made 
a gentle but emphatic request that we leave 
the premises. Of course, we complied, but 
found where the men were to work in the 
afternoon. We met them and got an appli- 
cation from each. 

Thursday I will be able to leave here, but 
there is a great deal to do for some time 
to come in this district. There are several 
localities where new locals can be placed 
with great advantage. 

It is reported the Tel. company intends 
to give the outside men a cut in Albany. 
If they attempt to do so there is no doubt to 
be trouble. I hope the report is unfounded. 
If strikes can be kept down at the end of two 
years there will be an I. B. E. W. that no 
company will wish to be at odds with. I, of 
course, mean unnecessary strikes. 

Thursday I go to New York to see what 
can be done to improve some of our locals 
there. No. 20 has a small job for me. She 
has some wide awake members who intend 
to build it up to where they properly belong, 
at or near the top. 

On the request from No. 103, of Boston, I 
had to vote “no,” as the constitution is very 
plain. It gives the Executive Board no power 
to loan or donate money. The other request 
must first be reported and investigated by the 
organizer in the district where the trouble 
occurs. So I hope the members of the 
Brotherhood will, before they condemn any 
of the Board, first see if the Executive Board 
have power to do otherwise. 

Here, in Troy, there are nine linemen 


working for the Troy Street Railroad who 
were in the Amalgamated Street Railroad 
Employes Association. I made arrange- 
ments for them to come into Local No. 392, 
where they belong. Saw the secretary of 
the railroad union and notified him to that 
effect, so when they make the change they 
will receive a withdrawal card from the rail- 
road union. I hope all the locals will see to 
it that they do likewise, as there are a great 
many cities where the trolley men are in 
other organizations instead of the I. B. E. W. 

Wishing all success, I am, 

Yours fraternally, 

Francis J. Swe;e;k:, 

-Grand Vice-President, First District. 

Troy, N. Y., December i, 1903. 


CHRISTMAS TREE LIGHTING. 

The trouble and difiSculty incident to 
wiring a Christmas tree for incandescent 
lamps has heretofore been the only draw- 



back to their use. To remedy this the' Gene- 
ral Electric Company has prepared an out- 
fit of sockets and cord connected and com- 
pletely made up and ready for immediate 
use. The cord is simply draped over the 
tree, the lamps placed in their sockets, the 
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connecting plug attached to the nearest 
electric fixture and the current turned on. 
All the lamps are instantly lighted and bum 
without further attention as long as desired. 
The outfit is light and flexible, thoroughly 
well constructed, and “ fool proof. 

Each regular outfit comprises some fifty 
feet of flexible cord with tiny sockets, ar- 
ranged in three branch festoons, and 
twenty-eight one-candle-power genuine Ed- 
ison lamps in plain and colored bulbs, suf- 
ficient for the average Christmas tree. The 
outfit is neatly packed in a handsomely dec- 
orated wooden box, and forms a safe and 
charming Christmas gift for any household. 
Special outfits containing a larger number 
of sockets for large trees can be furnished 
when [desired. The outfit is of value not 
only for Christmas trees, but also for general 
house decoration upon the table, about the 
walls or around columns, over the balus- 
trade or from chandeliers — at all times and 
seasons. An outfit once purchased lasts for 
years, andean be used repeatedly^with no 
trouble or further expense. It is believed 
that; if the field of application for such 
work is investigated by those who are in- 
terested in the sale of light, current or sup- 
plies, they will find a large and growing de- 
mand for such devices as that just noted — 
whether for Christmas or for any other sea- 
son. — Electrical World and Engineer. 



HERE’S THE ADVAHTACE 

of wearing: your £mb1eni: It saves tbe 
trouble of showingf your card and alsoffives 
you astanding^ among- union 
men. At our prices you 
cannot afford to be witlumt 
an emblem. Tlioy lire 
Union 111 lid c. For 
C we will send 
vUv No.395,?old 
395 filled pin nr bntlnii 

Same solid crnld, No, 875, buttfm 

only, neat and attractive, solid gold, i.'ir. 

A finely finished Wafeh 
ffhariu, Xo. 4408, gold I 
6 lied, -Sl.iiO. Makes aj 
beautiful eiiiblenj. Wi 
refund money if €m« 
blems are not satisfac- 
tory. >Ve want agents in 
b73 every lodge. Special 
terms and 8o>page catalogue for 4c in stamps. Write to-day, 
JCDSON EMBLEM CO., Room GIO, 126 Slate SI., Chicago, HI. 





Himim Deciie Klih 


7th edition. A side Degree for 
fun and amusement. A Burlesque. 
Best ever written. Everybody wants 
to take the Degree. Large chunks 
of fun in it. Brings out and in- 
creases your membership. $5.00 for 
Rituals, Music, Songs and Outfit. 
Badges free. Send for illustrated 
circnlars and testimonials. Address, 

Dr. i. A. WAMSLEY, 19th and Diamond Sts., Phila., Pa. 



Radices like above sample will be supplied by Gen- 
eral OfBce, 103-104 Corcoran Bldg. .Washington, D.C. 







ELECTRICITY 

is the topic of the hour and 


^ ^ ^ ^ 

is the only one dollar a year 
BLECXRICAL WEEKKY in 
the world ««««««««« 

^ ^ ^ ti 

Send for a sample copy, or better 
still, mail us S1«00 for a 
year’s subscription 
« 

ELECTRICITY NEWSPAPER CO. 


130 Liberty Street 


ISew York 




THE WORKMAN SAYS : 

“I lose no patience now. Half the old 
kind were misfits.** 

THE CONTRACTOR SAYS : 

“ Since I began using these my bills are 
cut in half. No faulty ones to throw away. * ’ 

A GOOD UNION MAN 
Will do his work well — and easily, if he 
can. With these clean-cut Bushings and 
Locknuts 

HE DOES IT GOOD 
AND DOES IT EASY 




Small Strong Sure 


Smooth 


I 

L_ 


THE FULLMAN CO. 


Pennsylvania 


I 

.J 
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AN INVITATION FROM ROCHESTER, N Y. 

To any who may be planning to make 
this city their future home we extend a cor- 
dial welcome. We place at your service the 
facilities of two large stores to supply any 
want, however small it may be, in Furniture 
or House Furnishings. Come and look at 
your leisure, make yourself at home, and 
rest assured that better values cannot be 
found anywhere else in town. 

THE POPULAR FURNITURE HOUSE, 

WEIS 6;^ FISHER CO., 

116-118 STATE STREET, TWO STORES. 441 -445 Clinton Avenue, N. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



Are the newest, cleverest and most satisfactory in use, and the first to be offered at so reasonable a price 
that every up-to-date mechanic could buy tools of their quality and character. 

Other tools are very good tools, but “Yankee” Tools are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold by all leading dealers in tools and hardware everywhere. 

Ask your dealer to see them. 


“Yankee” 

Ratchet Screw Driver. 


“Yankee” 

Ratchet Screw Driver with 
finger turn on blade. 


“Yankee” 

Spiral Ratchet Screw 
Driver. 


“Yankee” 

Automatic Drill with 
Magazine for Drill 
Points. 


“Yankeee” 

Reciprocating Drill for 
Wood or Metal. 


Our “ Yankee” Tool Book tells all about these and some others, and is mailed free on application to 

North Bfolhers Manufacturing Co., 












Are You Held Down 

By LracK of Traimirig? 

Nothing keeps a man down like lack of training — nothing lifts him up 
so quickly or so surely as a thorough, practical knowledge of the work he 
has to do. The International Correspondence Schools were founded for the 
'‘man without an opportunity.** No matter where he is or what work he 
is doing, they give him, by mail, the exact training required to attain 
success, either in his present position, or in an entirely different occupation. 

We can prepare you for any of the positions named below. You will 
not have to give up your present employment, as only a small amount of 
your spare time is required. Prices low. Terms easy. No books to buy. 

Mark X before the position which interests you; cut out Coupon and mail to us. We 
will send full particulars and our booklet, “1001 Stories of Success,” which gives the 
names, addresses, and advancement of over a thousand of our students in all parts of the 
world. 

Send in tHe Cou-pon Today! 


Intemsitionsil Corx*espon<iezice ScKools, 

BOX 1029, SCKANTON, VA. 

Please send me your booklet “1001 Stories of Success,” and explain how I can qualify 
for the position before which I have marked X, 


Building Contractor 
Architect 

Mechanical Engineer 
Machine Designer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Foreman Machinist 
Foreman Toolmaker 
Foreman Patternm^k’r 
Foreman Molder 
Refrigera'n Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Mach. Designer 


Electrician 
Elec. -Lighting Supt. 
Elec. -Railway Supt. 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Wireman 
Dynamo Tender 
Motorman 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Hydraulic Engineer 


Municipal Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Railroad Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mining Engineer 
Textile- Mill Supt. 
Textile Designer 
Sanitary Engineer 
Heat, and Vent. Eng. 
Contractor and Build. 
Arch. Draftsman 
Sign Painter 


Show-Card Writer 
Ad Writer 
Analytical Chemist 
Sheet-Metal Drafts. 
Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 
Commercial Law 


Street and No. 


City. 


State. 
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DIRECTORY OF UNIONS 


TAKE NOTICE 1 

This Directory is compiled from the quarterly 
reports tarnished by local secretaries. 11 your 
local is not properly classitiedy it is because no 
reporti or an imperfect one, has been furnished. 
Local secretaries should promptly report any 
changes. 

Locals are composed ot branches ol the trade, 
as per the following signs : 

• Mixed, t Linemen, t inside Men. 

I Trimmers. | Cranemen. H Cable bplicers. 
o Switch-board Men, 7 Shopmen. 


JNo. 1, St. Louis, Mo.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at 8 o^clock at Lightstone’s Hall, 1028 
Franklin avenue. President, H. Parks 3931 N. 
Twentieth street ; recording secretary, Bert- 
ram G. Christie, 4342 Kennerly avenue ; finan- 
cial secretary, H. Ellison, 1028 Franklin avenue. 

t No. 2, St* Louis, Mo.— Meets Saturday evenings 
at Electrical Worker*s Hall, 1028 Franklin ave- 
nue. President, A. Zadwitz, 1905 Ferry street; 
recording secretary, Jas. Noonan, 3711 La Salle 
street; financial secretary, John Kline, 1028 
Franklin avenue. 

X No. 8, New York.—Meets Tuesday and Thurs- 
day nights at Brevoot Hall, 154 East Fifty-fourth 
street. President, F. J. Sweek, 507 E. Fifty-fifth 
street; recording secretary. Geo. Whitford, 441 
East Eighty-third street; financial secretary, 
M. R. Jarvis, 164 East Flfty-lourth street. 

t No* 4-, New Orleans, La. — Meets first and third 
Wednesday evenings at Room No. 2 Odd Fellows 
Hall, Camp street, between La Fayette and Poy- 
dras. President, John H. McLln,2323 First street; 
recording secretary, Jacob Seibert, 2741 Conti 
street; financial secretary, Robert L. Reilly, 
2908 Annunciation street. 

tNo. 5, Pittsburg, Pa.— -Meets every Friday at 
Electrical Workers’ Hall, 302 Grant street. Pres- 
ident, T. S. Connelly, 302 Grant street; record- 
ing secretary, J. 8. Haskins, 802 Grant street ; 
financial secretary, H. Oakland, 802 Grant street. 

JNo. 6, San Francisco, Cal.— Meets Wednesday 
night at Alcazar building, 120 O’Farrell street. 
Headquarters, 27 Sixth street. President, R. G. 
Alexander, 222 Eddy street; recording secre- 
tary, Robt. A. Simons, 618 Diamond street; 
financial secretary, J. A. De Veemon, 27 Sixth 
street. 

♦No. 7, Springfield Mass.— Meets every Monday 
at Room219, Court Square Theater building. Pres- 
dent, W. F. Kavanaugh, 221 Sumner street; re- 
cording secretary, George D. Beecher, 81 Tyler 
street; financial secretary, E. S. Thurston, 716 
Worthington street. 

tNo. 8, Toledo, Ohio.— Meets Monday oi each 
week at Friendship Hall, cor. Jefierson and 
Summit. President, T. R. Davis, 804 Dorr street ; 
recording secretary, G. H. Snyder, 410 Sherman 
street; financial secretary, M. C. Luttenberger, 
423 Floyd avenue. 

t No.9, Chicago. III.— Meets every Saturday night 
at 196-198 E. Washington street. President, Henry 
Cullen, 80 Aberdeen street ; recording secretary, 
Jas. L. Collins, 5907 La Salle street; financial 
secretary, N. Rousseau, 6988 Normal avenue. 

•No. 10, Indianapolis. Ind.— Meets every Monday 
at Morrison’s Hall, Circle street. President, G. A. 
Sales 1101 River avenue; recording secretary, 
J. C. Davis, 433 N. Capitol avenue; financial 
secretary, F. E. Swift, 729 S. Delaware street. 

♦No. 1 1 • Waterbury, Conn,— Meets every Friday 
at Carpenters’ Hall, Soblltz bldg., Main street. 
President, P. J. Horlgan, New street ; recording 
secretary, G. H. Jenkins, 377 Bank street ; 
financial secretary, R. McKensle, 89 So. Main 

•No. 1 2, Pueblo, Colo.— Meets every Friday even - 
Ing at Trades’ Assemblv Hall, Main street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth streets. President, C. 
C. B. Emery, P. O. Box 57; recording secretary, 
H. Q. Brown, P. O. Box 70; finan ial secretary, 
G. R. Johnson, F. O. Box 70. 

•No. 13, El Paso, Tex.— Meets first four Mondays 
of each month at Masonic Temple. San Antonio 


street. President, C. A. Gilbert, Box 620; record- 
ingsecretary, S. A. Milliron, Box 620; financial 
secretary, J. Blake. Box 620. 

tNo, 14, Pittsburg, Pa.— Meets every Thursday 
night alElectrical Workers Hall, 802 Grant street. 
President, John Scanlon, 302 Grant street; 
recording secretary, S. D. Young, 802 Grant 
street; financial secretary, F. J. Willenpart, Up- 
ton, near watt streets. 

•No, 15, Jersey City, N. J*— Meets first and third 
Flrdays of each month at Filer’s Hall, 381 Pali- 
sade avenue. President, Peter Sorensen, 361 Pali- 
sade avenue, Jersey City; recording secretary, 
J. J. Byrne, 3814 Washington street, Hoboken: 
financial secretary, A. H. Wilson, 1218 Park 
avenue, Hoboken. 

•No. 16, Evansville, Ind.— Meets every Thurs- 
day night at Private Hall or rooms, 813>^ Upper 
Third street. President, B. L. Mitchell, 608 
Upper Eighth street; recording secretary, E. E. 
Hosfeinson, 925 E. Indiana street ; financial secre- 
tary, L. Ed Wilkes, 603 Washington avenue. 

tNo. 17, Detroit, Mich.— Meets every Monday 
evening at Johnson’s Hall, 34 Monroe avenue. 
President, Chas. R. Lapworth, 956 Merrick ave- 
nue; recording secretary, E. Q. Smith, 489 Elm- 
wood avenue; financial secretary, F. W. Stu- 
benvoll, 90 Noble street. 

tNo. 18, Kansas City, Mo.— Meets every Tues- 
days evening, at 1333 Grand avenue. President, 
J. T. Byars. 1819 Norton street; recording secre- 
tary, S. C. Harrington, 120 Penn street ; financial 
2ecretary> Neil Callahan, 1224 Monroe avenue. 

•No. 19, Atchison, Kans.— Meets second and 
forth Fridays, Labor Union Hall, Seventh and 
Commercial streets. President, J. F. Costellow, 
Atchison Light Co. ; recording secretary, O. B. 
Gilmore, 614 N. Sixth street ; financial secretary, 
N. H. Coleman, 723 R street, 
tNo. 20, New York City.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Military Hall, 193 Bowery. President, 
P. McLaughlin, New York avenue and Winthrop 
street, Brooklyn; recording secretary, F. Curtin, 
193 Bowery; financial secretary, T. J. Convery, 
193 Bowery. 

tNo, 21, Phtladelghla, Pa.— Meets every Friday 
at Elks’ Hall, 232 North Ninth street. President, 
H. C. McClanahan, 500 Race street; recording 
secretary, Ed. Ferry, 841 East Churchlane street; 
financial secretary, R. E. Collier, 1230 Ogden 
street. 

I No, 22, Omaha, Nebr.— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays of each month at Labor Temple, 
Fifteenth and Dodge streets. President, Chas. 
Granden, 1502 N. Nineteenth street; recording 
secretary, H. P. Kerr, 2245 N. Ninteenth street; 
financial secretary, J. Corr, 4123 No. Twenty - 
fourth street. 

• No. 23, St. Paul, Minn.— Meets first and third 
Mondays at Federation Hall, Third and Wabasha 
streets. President, W. F. Schoeneman, 1111 GoS 
avenue west, St. Paul ; recording secretary, C. 
W. Berryman, 650 Rice street; financial secre- 
tary, H. H. Tubbersing, 447 West Central avenue. 

t No. 24, Minneapolis, Minn. — Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at Union Temple, 26 So. Wash- 
ington avenue. President, L. Foss, 616 Nine- 
teenth avenue, south ; recording secretary, 
Frank Flanagan, 48 Fourth street, south; finan- 
cial secretary, J. J. Reynolds, 2316 Fourth ave- 
nue, south. 

• No. 25, Terre Haute, Ind.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at C. L. U. Hall, 626 Wabash avenue. Presi- 
dent, W. C. Euliss, 1220 College street ; recording 
secretary, Joseph Herbert, 403 S. Eigth street; 
financial secretary* Lee Dickerson, 509 S. Thir- 
teenth street. 

t No .26, Washington , D.C.— Meets every Thursday, 
corner Sixth and G streets, N W. President, E. 
Nothnagel, 1415 6th street, Northwest; record- 
ing secretary, S. F. Adams, 724 Eighteenth st. 
Northwest ; financial secretary, A. Longprey, 
1339 Eighth st., Northwest. 

tNo. 27, Baltimore, Md.— Meets every Monday 
evening at Border State Bank building, Park 
avenne and Pavette street. President, A. Rut- 
lldge. 716 St. German street; recording secre- 
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tary, G. W. Spillman, 12X9 Carroll street ; finan- 
cial secretary, J. Connelly, 1728 N. Bond street. 

t No. 28, Baltimore, IVId-— l^eets every Thursday 
at 8 p. m. at50« East Baltimore street. President, 
W. W. Davis, 505 N. Monroe street; recording 
secretary, W. S, Derden, 1120 N. Carey street ; 
financial secretary, Geo. J. Schmidt, 211 Milton 
avenue. 

•No. 29, Trenton, N. J.— Meets every Tuesday 
evening at Rlbsam building, corner Front and 
Broad streets ; fourth floor ; take elevator. Pres- 
ident, Geo. Proffat, 833 Academy street ; record- 
ing secretary, J. Lloyd Trask, 165 B. Front street; 
flnancal secretary, F. L. Morris, 223 N. Broad 
street. 

tNo.30, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Meets every second 
and fourth Wednesday at Cosmopolitan Hall, 
1813 Vine street. President, Virgil Burbridge, 
1737 Denham street ; recording secretary, Fred. 
Beidel, 2322 Harrison avenue; financial secre- 
tary, C. A. Palmer, 4222 Cberry street. 

•No. 31, Duluth. Minn.— Meets first, third and 
fifth Thursdays at Bricklayers’ Hall, 221 West 
Superior street. President, E. A. Nelson, Du- 
luth; recording secretary, C. W. Higgins, 418 
8th ave. west; financial secretary, W. L. Otis, 114 
South 15th ave., east. 

•No. 32. Lima, Ohio.— Meets first and third Tues- 
days at Donze Hall, South Main street. Presi- 
dent, Harry Davidson, S, Jackson st.; recording 
secretary, W. C. Holmes, 110 Harrison avenue, 
Lima, Ohio ; financial secretary, E. Kraus, 808>^ 

E. Wayne street, Lima. 

•No. 33, New Castic, Pa.— Meets every Wednes- 
day night at G. A. R. Hall, corner of East and 
Washington streets. President, John G. Davis, 
59 Walnut street; recording secretary, F. D. 
Kingsley, 68 Pearson street ; financial secretary 

F. L. Runkle, 359 Cunningham avenue. 

tNo. 84, Peoria. Ill,— Meets first and third 
Mondays at Pettltt’s Hall, 209 Liberty street. 
President, Geo. Akers, 1803 Lincoln avenue; 
recording secretary, R. W. Marlatt, 138 Irving 
street ; financial secretary, E. Peek, 516 N. Perry 
avenue. * 

•No. 85, Massillon, Ohio.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays at Trades’ and Labor Assem- 
bly Hall, McAymonds Block. President P. F. 
Fllcklnger, 1^ Rlchville avenue ; recording 
secretary, R. 8. Hardgrove. 22 E. Charles street ; 
financial secretary, A. Shorb, 382 West Tremont 
street. 

tNo, 36, Sacramento, Cal.— Meets Friday night 
at 1019 J street. President, F. O. Hutton, 2626 M 
street ; recording secretary, W. H. Eastman, 918 
K street; financial secretary, J. Noonan, 1120 
Twentieth street. 

tNo. 87, Hartford, Conn.— Meets every Thurs- 
day in Foster Block, Room 1(L corner Asylum 
and Ann streets. President, J. W. Condon, 82 
Lewis street; recording secretary, James Lynch, 
82 Allyn street; financial secretary, Maurice Col- 
lins, 32 Allyn street. 

I No. 38, Cleveland. Ohio.— Meets every Tuesday 
at Foresters* Hall. 223 Champlain street. Presi- 
dent, R. W. McIntyre, 176 Lakewood avenue; 
recording secretary, Wm. J. Young, 890 Prospect 
street; financial secretary, Frank Estlnghau- 
sen, 88 Prospect street. 

• No. 89, CIcvcIend, Ohio.— Meets every Thursday 
at Arch Hall, 893 Ontario street. President, 
Dan Stevens, 78 Irvington street ; recording sec- 
retary, Geo. H. Gleason, 83 Prospect street; 
financial secretary, Frank J. Sullivan, 88 Pros- 
pect street. 

♦No. 40, St. Joseph, Mo.— Meets Wednesday 
at A.O. U. W.Hall, 8th and Locust streets. Pres- 
ident, Charles A. Waller, City Plant, Fifth 
and Olive streets; recording secretary, Wm. 
Dorsel, 1710 Calhoun street ; financial secretary. 
Cbas. B. Ellis, 1202 North Third street. 

X No. 41 , Buffalo, N. Y.— Meets every Thursday at 
Council Hall, cor. E. Huron and Elllcott streets. 
President ,G. A. Hurst, 561 Oak street ; recording 
secretary, H. Boheme, 870 Prospect avenue; 
financial secretary, L. Wipperman, 164 Peach 

tNo. 42,U«ca,N.Y.— Meets first and third Fri- 
days at Labor Temple, Hotel street. Presi- 
dent, A. Durr, 8 Louise street ; recording secre- 


tary i C. R. Stringer, 22 Cornelia street; financial 
secretary. Geo. Brimfield, 48 Cooper street. 

INo. 43, Syracuse, N. Y. — Meets Fridays at 
Bartenders’ Hall, Empire Block, West Genesee 
street. President, H. J. Leary, 208 McAllister 
avenue; recording secretary, Jas. Andrews, 618 
N. SaJioa street; financial secretary, John Ker- 
win, lo8 Belmont avenue. 

•No. 44, Rochester, N. Y.— Meets every other 
Wednesday at Electrical Workers’ Hall, 86 
State street. President, J. L. Desmord, ‘^88 Glen- 
wood avenue; recording secretary, F. C. Gun- 
saul, 80 University avenue ; financial secretary, 
W. C- Carroll, 120^^^ Monroe avenue. 

t No. 45, Buffalo, N- Y.— Meets second and fourth 
Saturdays at Schwarts’ Hail, corner Goodell and 
Washington streets. President, James Shane, 78 
South Division street; recording secretary, C. 
W. Brown, 120 Demond Place ; financial secre- 
tary, J- E. McCadden, 255 Seventh street. 

tNo. 46, Lowell, Mass.— Meets every Thursday 
evening at Engineers’ Hall, Wyman’s Ex. build- 
ing, Central and Merrimac streets. President, 
Geo. W. Conant; recording secretary, Geo. 
Smith ; financial secretary, G. C. Smith, 104 So. 
Whipple street. 

♦No. 47, Sioux City, Iowa.— Meets every first and 
third Wednesday at Room 424, Toy Block, cor- 
ner Fourth and Jackson streets. President, L. 
Maher, 612 West Ninth street; recording secre- 
tary, F. G. Smith, 910 Douglass street ; financial 
secretary, C. A. Biggins, 16& Omaha street. 

*No. 48, Richmond, Va. — Meets every Wednes- 
day night, at EMett’s Hall, Fifth ana Marshall 
streets. President, D. M. Page; Box 61, Rich- 
mond, Va.; recording secretary, F. A. Fry, 6083^ 
China street ; financial secretary, J. C. Wheat 
1013 Taylor street. 

gNo. 49, Chicago, 111.— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays, at Electrical Workers’ Hall, 196-198 
Washington street. President, Alex. McGregor, 
1307 Tripp avenue; recording secretary, C. 
Cornell, 382 West Erie street; financial secretary 
pro tern, J. C. Jensen, 6841 Shields avenue. 

. * No. 50, Belleville, III. — Meets second and fourth 
Tuesdays at Antlers’ Hall, A and Spring streets. 
President, Henry Christian, 103 East Main street; 
recording secretary, James Workman, 117 South 
Church street; financial secretary, F. W. Stark, 
619 East C street. 

tNo. 51, Monclova, CoahuUa Mex- — President, 
F. B. Wallace, Monciova, Coahulla; financial 
secretary, J. T. Morrison, Estacion, Monclova. 

X No. 52, Newark, N. J.— Meets Monday nights at 
Electrical Workers’ Hall, 236 Washington street. 
President, Adolph Raube, 109 Patterson street, 
Harris, N. J. ; recording secretary, John J. 
Plunkett, 18 Kossuth street ; financial secretary, 
Edward L. Beatty, 304 S. Ninth street. 

•No. 53, Harrisburg. Pa.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at HoUsman’s Cigar Store, 81 South Market 
street. President, George B. Ehler, 931 Myrtle 
avenue; recording secretary, Charles S. Eber- 
sole, 13.3 South Fourteenth street; financial 
secretary, Carl A. E. Andersen, 46 Summit street. 

•No. 54, Columbus, Ohio. — Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays at Trades* and Labor Assem- 
bly Hall, 121 East Town street. President, 
William Edington, 612 West Broad street; re- 
cording secretary, D. C. Hagerty, 1100 Summit 
street; financial secretary, J. A. Pllger, 2498 Me- 
dary avenue. 

•No. 55, Des Moines, Iowa.— Meets every Thurs- 
day night at Trades’ and Labor Assembly Hall, 
between Seventh and Eighth on Locust street. 
President, Owln MacCurrier, 1311 East Walnut 
street; recording secretary, Harry Frazy, 950 
Fifth street; financial secretary, Charles Lafiin, 
Thirty-eighth and Woodland avenue, 

•No. 56, Erie, Pa.— Meets first, thiird and fifth 
Mondays at C. M. B. A. Hall 721 State street. 
President, H. M. Klstner, Moore House ; record- 
ing secretary, .Tas. Higgins, F^st Fourth street; 
financial secretary, Jas. J. Reid, 1809 Sassafras 
street. 

fFo. 57, Salt Lake City, Utah.— Meets every 
Thur.^ day evening at Electrical Workers’ Hall. 
II West First street, South. President, Robert 
A. Guire, Box 402; recording secretary, James 
Gardner, 337 Constitution Block ; financial sec- 
retary, Ed. Williams, Box 402. 
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♦ No. 58, Niafiara Falls, N. Y.— Kvery Friday at 
Mayle Hall, V23 Third street. President, WllllaiQ 
watiB, 162^ Whirlpool street; recording secre- 
tary, H. W. I)avi>, 2202 Main street; dnanclal 
secretary, U. P. Mlngay, 1202 Center avenue. 

iNo. 59, St. Louis. Mo,— Meets Mondays at 8 
p. m. at Liightstone’s Hall, 1028 Franklin aveaue. 
President, M. A.P. Walsh, 8t^02N. Market street; 
recording secretary, W. D. Mcsorley, 1446 North 
twenty-first street; financial secretary, Thos. 
Cahill, 1831 North Jefferson avenue. 

*No. 60, San Antonio, Tex,— Meets first and third 
Saturdays, at K. of P. Hall, Alamo Plaza. Presi- 
dent, J. P. Brodeilck, 722 South Pine street; 
recording secretary, W. White, City Hall; 
financial secretary, John Thompson, 819 Lubock 
street 

tNo. 61,Los Aniicles, Cal.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at Council of Labor Hall, 438^ South Spring 
street. President, M. B. Davidson, University 
Station; recording secretary, G. Wardman, 
84234 South Tremont street ; financial secretary, 
S. D. Voerhees, 124 East Third street. 

•No, 62, Youngstown, Ohio.— Meets first and 
third Tuesdays at Finn’s Hall, northwest corner 
ot Public Square. President, F. C. Fraunfelter, 
Commercial Hotel ; recording secretary, T. P. 
Edmunds, 822 North avenue; financial secrere- 
tary, C. A. Onstott, 618 Covington street. 

*No. 63, Warren, Pa.— Meets first and third 
W ednesday 8 at D. O. H. Hall, corner Second and 
Liberty streets. President, John Burns, New 
York and Pennsylvania Tel. Co., Warren, Pa. , 
recording secretary, C. W. Simpson. Warren; 
Pa; financial secretary, N, H. Spencer, Warren, 
Pa 

JNo. 64, Youngstown, Ohio.— Meets Wednesdays 
at Finn Hall, Public square. President, David 
Maloney, Woodland avenue; financial secre- 
tary, W. H. Griffith, 515 Griffith street. 

• No. 65. Butte. Mont.— Meets first and third Sat- 
urdays at I. O, G. T. Hall, West Broadway. Pres- 
ident, L. E. Woodworth, P. O. Box 846; record- 
ing and financial secretary, F. W. Cochrane, P. 
O. Box 846. 

•No. 66, Houston, Tex,— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays at Labor Hall, corner Preston and 
Caroline streets. President, J. H. Shipps, 1010 
Prairie avenue ; recording secretary, J. A. Wool- 
from, 1209 Edwards street; financial secretary, 
Thos. M. Flavin, 2702 Runnells avenue. 

♦No. 67, Quincy, III,— Meets second and fourth 
Thursday at Trade and Labor Hall,619Main street. 
President, L. S. Hull, 1815 Vermont street ; re- 
cording secretary, F. G. Ernest, 828 Madison 
street; financial secretary, J. W. Redmond, 543 
South Fourth street. 

tNo. 68, Denver, Colo.— Meets every Monday at 
218 Charles Block, Fifteenth and Curtis streets. 
President, T. T. Miller, 444 vSouth Tenth street ; 
recording secretary, F. J. Schallert, P. O. Box 614 ; 
financial secretary, C. A. Nickerson, P.O.Box 
614. 

tNo. 69, Dallas, Tex.— Meets every Thursday 
night at Labor Temple, 814 Elm street. Presi- 
dent, Geo. W. Reeves, Lion Hotel ; recording sec- 
retary, J. P. Caughftry, 178 Caleb street; finan- 
cial secretary, J. P. Conner, Union Depot Hotel. 

•No. 70, Cripple Creek, Colo. — Meets every 
Wednesday at Electrical Workers’ Hall, Fairley 
A Lampman block. President, T. N. Jones, Box 
084; recording secretary, Chas. Sallstrom, Box 
684 ; financial secretary, E. P. Steen, Box ^4, 

tNo. 71, Lancaster, Pa,— Meets every Sunday 
morning at 9:30 in Central Labor Union Hall, 
South Queen and Mifflin streets. President, 
James w. Brann, 815 W. Janes street ; recording 
secretary Wm. R. Bair, 841 E. Walnut street; 
financial secrc4ary, R. E. L. Tomlin, 472 Fremont 
street- 

*No. 72, Waco. Tex.— Meet4i second and fourth. 
Saturday nights at Labor Hall. Sixth and Frank 
lin streets. President, J. P. Bly stone, 518 Nov- 
elty street: recording secretary, F. B. Wor- 
mack. 805 Franklin street; financial secretary, 
J. E. Caple. 411 Washington street. 

♦No. 78, Spokane. Wash.— Meets every Monday 
Central Labor Hall, First and Post streets. Pres- 
ident. W. A. Davis, Sonth Post, between Third and 
Fourth streets; recording secretary, M. McCain, 


1503 Mallon avenue; financial secretary, D. W. 
Eberlin. 2514B. Sixth street. 

*No, 74, Winona, Minn.— Meets first and third 
Thursdays at Superintendent of Fire Alarms 
Building, Layfayette street, between Third and 
Fourth streets, President, George Morrison, 174 
East Fifth street; recording secetary, John P. 
Fromm, 467 East Fourth street; financial sec- 
retary, H. B. Kline, 510 Olmstead street 

t No. 75, Grand Rapid s, Mich.— Meets Second and 
fourth Tuesdays at C. L. U. Hall, No. 234 Canal 
street. President, A. E. Clark, 125 Gold street ; 
recording secretary, F. J. Dickerson, 24 School 
street ; financial secretatry,J. Maskel, 93 James 
street. 

* No. 76, Tacoma, Wash.— Meets first and third 
Saturdays in Mason Block, 19 ih and A streets. 
President, L. T. Runk, 1210 S. Yakima avenue ; 
recording secretary, W. A, Treusdale, 3701 South 
M street; financial secretary, C. A. Young, 4110 
S. Yakima avenue. 

t No,77,Seattlc, Wash.— Meets every Wednesday 
at Masonic Building, second avenue and Pike 
streets. President, James M. Bateman, 6305 
Latona avenue Green Laka ; financial secre- 
tary, L. J. Thaller, 2002 Boren avenue; recording 
secretary, A. Gordon, 2724 Madison street. 

^No. 78. Chicago. III.— Meets first and third 
Fridays at 1. B. E, W. Hall, 196 Ea-t Washington 
street. President, H. J. Bayard, 722 East Forty- 
second street; recording secretary, Pat McDon- 
nell, 119 West Van Buren street; financial secre- 
tary, G. H. Foltz. 975 Clifton Park avenue. 

tNo- 79, Syracuse, N. Y. — Meets first and third 
Mondays at Myers’ Hall, corner of East Genesee 
and Montgomery streets. President, Edward 
Gyatt, 805 McBride street ; recording secretary, 
Cornelius O’Connor, 503 Hawley avenue; finan 
clal secretary, V. S. Whitney, 236 West Onon- 
daga street. 

♦No. 80, Norfolk, Va.— Meets every Tuesday at 
Electrical Worker’s Hall, 268 Main street. Presi- 
dent, F. R. Pitt, P. O. Box 232; recording secre- 
tary, F. W. Walker, P. O. Box 232 ; financial sec- 
retary, Edwin E. Mathews, P. O. Box 282. 

•No. SLScranton, Pa.— Meets second and fourth 
Monday at 238 Lackawana avenue. President, 
D. Laverty, 313 Mulberry street ; recording secre- 
tary, Wm. W. Luce, 208 S. Hyde Park; financial 
secretary, T, B. Sturdevant, W5 Cedar avenue 

^No. 82. Henderson, hy.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays in each month in Powers’ Hall, First 
street. President, A. F. Braum. 327 Second 
street; recording secretary, H. B. Jones 219 
Green street; financial secretary, A. J. Quinn, 
318 N. Elm slreet- 

• No. 83, Milwaukee, W!s.— Meets every Friday at 
Llpp’s Hall, corner Third and Prairie streets. 
President, Wm. Brazell, 384 Cass street; record- 
ing secretary, George S. Baird, 704 Br®adway ; 
financial secretary, Nick Daleiden 846 Thirty- 

tibiTd 

•No. 84. Atlanta, Ga.— Meets every Tuesday in 
"Webb Pressmen’s Hall, 23>^ South Broad street. 
President, C. J. Stroud, 25 Buena Vista street; 
recording secretary, J. H. Carllle, 371 Haynes 
street; financial secretary, A. R. Rogers, 421 
Central avenue. 

•No. 85, Sault St e. Marie, Ontario, Can. — Meets 
every second and tourth Thursday at Turner 
Block, Queen and Brock streets, Northwest. 
President, R. C, Duffin, Sauit Ste. Marie, Ont. ; 
recording secretary, H. Lamberton, Sault Ste. 
Marie, West P. O.; financial secretary, R. B. 
Johnston, P O Box 470, Sault Ste. Marie Ont. 

tNo. 86, Rochester, N- Y.— Meets every Holiday 
at Electrical Workers Hall, 86 State street. 
President, W- V. Johnson, 49 Hudson street ; re- 
cording RGaretary, H. E. F.rhardt; 15 Tiambpr- 
ton Block; financial secretary, C. Warder, 233 
Trennout street. 

+ No. 87. N«*wark, N-J — Meets every Friday at 
Electrical Workers’ Hall. 238 Washington street. 
President, Thos. Dunn, 81 Ferry street; recor<11ng 
secretary, Jas, Curran, 76 W. Jersey street, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.: financial secretary, W. McDonald, 
3.-;2 Bank Street. 

•No Savannah, Ga.— Meets every Monday at 

Odd Fellows Hall, corner VSThltaker and Presl. 
dent streets. President. M. L. Walton. 218 Lib, 
erty, W.; recording secretary, F. Cappelmann 
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907 Jefierson sireet; financial secretary. T. J 
Brlckman, 40 Drayton street. 

•Mo. 89. Akron. Ohio.— Meets every other Fri- 
day at 39 Viaduct. President, G. M. fSwaris ; le- 
oordlng secretary, F. F. Loomis; F. F. X.oomis, 
111 Viaduct. 

tNo. 90, Mew Haven, Conn.— Meets every Satur- 
day evening at Forester’s Hall, 781 Chapel street. 
President, tSam’l Johnson, care PosialTel. Gable 
Co.; recording secretary, John White, S3 First 
ave., West Haven; financial secretary, Frank 
Tanner, 166 Congress avenue. 

*Mo» 91, Easton, Ha.— Meets second and fourth 
Friday nights at Faston JournalBuilding, Church 
street between Sitgreaves and iSorth Third 
streets. President, George atrouse, Summit ave- 
nue, Phi Hips b urg N. J.; recording secretary, T. 
A. Martin, 308 Wiikesbarre street; financial secre- 
tary, W. C. Pearce, 40 Wiikesbarre street. 

• Mo. 92, Hornellsvilic, M- Y.— Meets second and 
fourth Saturdays at 8 P. M., B. of P, T. Hall, 
Arcade Building, Broad street. President, C. 

M. Kelly, 83 Broad street; recording secretary, 
Max Dundregen, 83 Broad street; financial sec- 
retary, H. S. Brown, Krille lei. Co. 

•Mo. 93, East Liverpool, 0.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesday of each month at Red Men’s 
Hall, West Market street. President, R. C. Bax- 
ter, 178 Monroe street; recording secretary, 
Daniel Dickson, 255 Fifth street: financial secre- 
tary, J. R. Williams, 260 Fifth streets. 

• Mo. 94, Kewanee, III,— Meets second and fourth 
Saturday nights each month at Federation Hall, 
218 N. Tremont street. President, James Tye, 
Kewanee, 111.; recording secretary, William H. 
Finley, 404 Rice street; financial secretary, 
Frank A. Hyde, 429 S. Tremont street. 

•Mo. 95, Joplin, Mo.— Meets everv Thursday 
night at Dabor Hall, Sixth and Wall streets. 
President, L. L. Haggard, 508 Amanda avenue ; 
financial secretary, Chas. JNelson, Box 461. 

•No. 96, Worcester, Mass. —Meets every Monday 
at Piper Block, Room 19, 419 Main street. Presi- 
dent, L, D. Bull, Room 19, 419 Main street ; re- 
cording secretary, W. D. Kendall, 21 Benefit 
street; financial secretary, 8. A 8trout,419 Main 
street. 

• Mo 97, Mt. Vernon, 0. — Meets every first and 
third ttaturday night, at Qulndaro, I. O. O. F., 
Hall, South Main street. President, J. C. Jacobs, 
108 Coshocton avenue; recording secretary, E. 
W, Breece, 215 East Harnhawk street; financial 
secretary, C. R, Appleton, 104 South Catherine 
street. 

tMo. 98, Philadelphia, Pa.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Elks’ Hall, 232 N. Ninth street 
President, Jas. 8. Mead, 118 Noble street; Phlla- 
delphl, Pa. ; recording secretary, Louis 8. Fow- 
ler, 27 North Larson street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
financial secretary, W. A. J Guscott 1321 Arch 
street, business agent’s office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

• Mo. 99, Providence, R. I.— Meets every Monday 
night at Hanley Hall, 63 Washington street. 
President, A. W. Seavey, No. 1 Falcon street; re- 
cording secretary, R. a. Ripley, 1 North Court 
street; financial secretary, Chas. F. Smith, 
88 East street. 

No. 100, Jacksonville, Fla.— Meets Tuesdays at 
To *’s Hall, Bay street, corner Ocean. Presi- 
den C. H. Bradford, 702 W. Adams; recording 
secr<. iry, W. B. Morehead,422 W. Church street; 
finauL ’1 secretary, 8. Bi Kitchen, 722 W. Mon- 
roe strv. t 

tMo. 101, Middletown, M. Y.— Meets first and 
third Thursday night at 8 p. m. at Middletown, 

N. Y., King and Center street. President, Frank 
J. Sobaefer, 30 Cottage street; recording secre- 
tary, J. V. Callaghan, 37 Beattie avenue ; finan- 
cial secreretary, C. J. Cunningham, 6 Knapp 
avenue. 

JMo. 102, Paterson, M- J-— Meets every Thurs- 
day evening at Helvetia Hall, 66 VanHouten 
street. President, Frank H. Hopper, 50 Hale- 
don avenue; recording secretary, E. J. Clancy, 
Helvetia Hall; financial secretary, 0. A. Hill, 20 
Manchester avenue. 

tNo. 103. Boston. Mass.— Meets every Wednes- 
day at Dexter Hali, 987 W ashlngton street. 
President, John F. Costello, 108 1 street, South 
Boston ; recording secretary, W. H. Sullivan, 
t et. 


tNo. 104. Boston. Moss. — Meets every Tuesday 
at Appleton Hall, 9 Appleton street. President, 
Michael Birmingham, 37 Brockett street, Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; recording secretary, John A. Mc- 
Innls, 23 Oak Grove Terrace, Roxbury, Mass.; 
financial secretary, Leod MacLeod. 107 Main 
street, Winchester, Mass. 

*Mo. 105. Hamilton, unt— Meets second and 
fourth Thuisday at Trades and Labor Hall, 17 
Main street. East. President, C. Fry, 114 North 
Ferguson avenue; recording secretary, Wm. Wil- 
son, 211 Wentworth street; financial secretary, 
Jas. Donaldson, 109 Marla street. 

*No. 106. Jamestown. N Y.— Meets Monday even- 
iufe at Warner Block, Room 9, second fioor. 
President, W. J. Bell, Hotel Ellicot; recording 
secreiaiy, George H. Leburg, 802 East Second 
street; financial secretary, Wm. J. Torrey, 44 
Park street, Jamestown, N. Y. 

*No. 107 Pittsburg. Kans.— Meets every Tues- 
day at Schrltelbine Hall, Sixth and Broadway. 
President, Scott McCollum; financial secretary, 
George E. Dickerson, Home Telephone Co. 

♦No. 108, Tampa. Fla.— Meets every Monday 
night at Kraus Hall, 619>^ Franklin street. Presi- 
dent, George A. Bartholomew, 108 Cass street; 
recording secretary, Jas. T. Maxon, 106 Lafayette 
street; financial secretary, John F. Vaughan, W. 
Twelfth ave. and E street. 

*Mo. I09t Davenport. Iowa. — Meets first and 
third Tuesdays at Lahrman’s hall, 8econd and 
Ripley streets. President, W. A. Thomas, 1112 
Ripley street; recording secretary, Ed. Love, 
1189>^ West Second street; financial secretary, 
Jas. Dallmer, 202 East Fifth street. 

• Mo. 1 1 0, Sandusky, Ohio.— Meets first and third 
Friday nights at Fusch’s Hall, corner of Monroe 
and Fulton streets. President, C. McNeal, Jef- 
ferson street ; recording secretary, Wm. Win- 
disch, 6U6 Pearl street ; financial secretary, Chas. 
Littleton, 821 Scott street. 

•No. Ill, Honolulu, Hawaii. — Meets first and 
third Thursdays at 7.80 p. m., Brooklyn Hall, Ala- 
ken between Queenand Merchant streets. Presi- 
dent, Carl M. Taylor, Box 661 ; recording secre- 
tary, John Trueman, Hawaiian Electric Co.; 
financial secretary, A. R. G. McCormick, 1124 
^Vdams Lane 

*Mo. 112. Louisville, Ky.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Germania Hall, 107 W. Jefferson street. 
President, Joe E. Bryant, 1624 Wilson ; record- 
ing secretary, H. W. Rowlett, R. F. D. 2; finan- 
cial secretary, F. H. Weaver, 738. Washington 
street. 

tMo. 113, Colorado Springs, Colo.— Meets every 
Friday at A. O. H. Hall, over Voorhees’ store, 22 
South Tejon street. President, Frank Graham, 
lOSSummltt street; recording and financial sec- 
retary, Wm. E. Waldron, Box 746, Colorado 
City, Col. 

tMo. 114, Toronto, Can.— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays at Temple Building, corner Bay and 
Richmond streets. President, W. J. Middleton, 

F. Shaftsbury avenue ; recording secretary, W. 
18 Partlello, 24 Louisa street; financial secretary, 

G. C. Beckett, 61 Duke street. 

♦Mo. 1 15, Austin. Tex.— Meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays at Trades Council Hall, over 1000 
Cong, avenue. President, P. G. Johnson. 202 W. 
8th street; recording secretary, G. T. Dunaway, 
202 W. 8th street; financial secretary, Bailey B. 
Beard, 202 W. 8th street. 

t No. 1 1 6, Los Angeles.Cal.— Meets every Tuesday 
at Brents Hall, 547 South Spring street. Presi- 
dent, E. Sterns, 1124 West Twenty-first street : 
recording secretary, W. H. Williams, 624 B 
Torme street; financial secretary, H. M. Scott, 
547 Fickett street. 

♦No. 117, Elgin, III.— Meets first and third Thurs- 
day, at Trades Council Hall, 102 Douglas avenue. 
President, I. C. Burney, 316 North Crystal street; 
recording secretary, T. H. Bryson, 226 Welling- 
ton avenue; financial secretary, T. C. Wetmore. 
411 Du Page street 

♦No. 1 18. Dayton, 0.— Meets Thursday nights at 
Deister Post Hali, 25 North Main street. Presi- 
dent, C. M. Rike, 128 East Fourth street; record- 
ing secretary, Geo. Settell, 20^ W. Fifth street; 
financial secretary, J. W. Holt, 2 E. Stanley 
street. 
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iNo- 119. FarRockaway, L. I. — Financial sec- 
retary, A, E. Jttunnell, 21 Siiepberd avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

•f4o. I20j London. Ont— Meets third Tuesday 
in each month at Oriental Mali, Clarence street. 
President, G. Upshail, 5bD William street; re- 
cording secretary, L. R. FoUey, 189 Wellington 
street; financial secretary, James G. Rushtcn, 
12 Napier street. 

tNo. 121, Denver* Col. — Meets every Wednesday 
at Charles Bldg., room 202, Fifteenth and Curtis 
streets. President, B. P. Kernahan, 1300 AVest 
Colfax; recording secretary, K. V. Wilson, 707 
Fourteenth street; financial secretary, R. C. 
Kaston, 2303 Washington avenue. 

* No. 1 22, Great Falls, Mont — Meets every Thurs- 
day, at Laundry Workers Hall, Sixteenth and 
Second streets north. President, Wm. P. Benson, 
Box 385; recording secretary, Silas Smith, Box 
386 ; financial secretary, E. W. Frost, Box 385: 

*No- 1 23, Wilmington, N-C.— Meets every Wednes- 
day night at National Bank Building, Front and 
Princess streets. President, J. Womack, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; recording secretary, E. C. Yar- 
brough, Wilmington; financial secretary, E. E. 
Vickers, 813 North Front street. 

*No- 124. Galveston, Tex. — Meets second and 
lourth Fridays at Cooks’ and Waiters’ Hail, 
807 Tremont street. President, Jos. Cohen, 18 
Post Oflice street; recording secretary, Ed. F. 
Parks, Atlanta Hotel; financial secretary, Louis 
Tschumy, 1305 Post Office street. 

•No. 125, Portland, Ore. — Meets every Wednes- 
day at N o. 23434 Morrison street. President, W. 

B. Morris, 68 seventh street; recording secre- 
tary, C. F. Canfield, 76 W. Park street; financial 
secretary, Thos. Synnott, 168 Fourth street. 

• No. 126, Little Rock, Ark. '—Meets first and third 
Tuesday, at Labor Temple, Markham and Main 
streets. President, A. D. McConnell, 117 West 
Fourth street; recording secretary, E. T. Rey- 
nolds, 1422 Battery street; financial secretary, 
T. M. Kelly, 2003 Scott street. 

t No. 127, New Rochelle, N. Y.— Meets second and 
last Friday in each month at 18 Lawton street. 
President, R. K. Johnson, 18 Lawton street. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. ; recording secretary, B. P. 
Byrnes, Larch mont, N. Y.; financial secretary, 
H. B. Miller, 47 Guion Place, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

•No. 128, Alton. III.— Meets every first and third 
Wednesday at Sqnire Nathan’s office, Second 
and Market streets. President, A. Foster, 511 
Market street; recording secretary, Joe Z. 
White, 618 Belle street; financial secretary, Chas. 

B. Davis, 517 State street. 

•No. 129, Nashville, Tcfin. — Meets every Satur- 
day night at Labor Advocate Hall. President, 

C. Snider, 301 Church street; recording secretary, 
D R. Johnson, 301 Church street. 

JNo. 130, Now Orleans, La.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at Carpenter’s Union hall, 423 St. Charles 
street. President, Wm. Fisher, 615 Third street: 
recording secretary, E. G. Cunningham, 1713 
La. avenue; financial secretary, A. Warner, 
1025 Gen. Taylor street. 

t No. 131 .Traverse City, MIoh. — Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays in month in Central Labor Hall, 
cjomer Union and State streets. President, I. L. 
Cook, Traverse City, Mich.; recording secretary 
H. E. Maillat, City Tel. Co., Traverse City, Mich.* 
financial secretary, Frank Alvord, 314 S. Division 
street, Traverse City, Mich. 

tNo. 132 South Bend, Ind — Meets every two 
weeks on Monday evenings at Central Labor 
Hall, South Michigan street. President, J. E. 
Perry, 318 South Michigan street ; reoordlng sec- 
retary, C. C. Miller, Home Tel. Co. ; financial sec- 
retary, N. J. Shoemaker, P. O- Box 803. 

tNo. 183, Detroit. Mich.— Meets every Wednes- 
day night at Johnston’s Hall, 84 Mnuroe avenue. 
President, L. A Berg, 164 Locust street; record- 
ing secretary, S. C. Wilson, 122 W. Milwaukee 
avenue; financial secretary, W. F. Tewsbury, 
274 Porter street. 

tNo. 134, Chlcaoo, III.— Meets every Thursday 
night at 180 East Washington street. President, 
Chas. L. White, 981 Monticello avenue ; re- 
cording secretary, George O. J ohnson, 1250 W est 
Van Buren street; financial secretary, J. B. 
Wilson, 196 Washington street; business agent 
Jonn H. Maloney, 196 Washington street. 


•No. 135, La Crosse, Wls. — Meets every second 
and fourth Fridays of each month at Malin Hall, 
South Fourth street. President, M. Pendergast, 
706Staie street ; recording secretary, Charles A. 
Dlttman, 315 North Tenth street; financial sec- 
retary, Charles H. Yates, 632 North Eighth street, 
*No. 136, Birmingham, Ala. — Meets every Fri, 
day at Paperhangers’ Hall, 2928)^ First avenue- 
Pres ident, J. C. B. Vincent ; recording secietary , 
T. O James ; financial secretary, F. S. William, 
son, 600 John street. 

tNo. 187, Albany, N* Y.— Meets second and last 
Tuesday s of month at Hudson avenue and 
Broadway. President, Benj. B. Smith, 819 Clin- 
ton avenue; recording secretary, Jas. H. Crook, 
178 Livingston avenue; financial secretary, J. A. 
Ryan, 25 Catherine street. 

♦ No. 1 86, Fort Wayne, Ind. — Meets first and third 
Thursdays, at Carpenter’s iBall, corner Clinton 
and Berry streets. President, Thos. Fleming, 
204 N. Barr street ; recording secretary, B. Ch 
Hattie, 28 Bank Block; financial secretary, D. 
Mullen, 200 N. Bai’r street. 

•No. 139, Elmira, N- Y.— Meets second and fourth 
Sundays at Federation of Labor Hail, 372 Carroll 
street. President, H. D. Pitcher, 417 East Market 
street; recording secretary, J. C. Marvin, 609 
East Church street ; financial secretary, J. K. 
Packard, 872 West Fifth street 
*No. 1^, Schenectady, N* Y. — Meets first and 
third Wednesdays at Carpenter’s Hall, State 
street. President, G. W. Colony, No. 8 Wash- 
ington avenue; recording secretary, Guy S. 
Neudamaker, No. 8 Front street ; financial sec- 
retary, Bert S. Reid, 612 Smith street. 

tNo. 141, Wheeling, W.lVa*— Meets every Wed- 
nesday at Peabody Building, Room 207, Market 
street, between Eleventh and Twelfth streets. 
President, William Bumgarner, 65 Twelfth 
street; recording secretary, Eugene Hagan, 730 
Market street ; financial secretary, Earle C. 
Beau, 167 Fourteenth street. 

tNo. 142, Wheeling, W.Va.— Meets every Monday 
night at 7.30, Electrical Workers’ Hall, Peabody 
Building, Room 207, Market street. President, 
Ed. Johnson, 1024 Chapline street; recording 
secretary, Geo. Wey, 189 Fifteenth street; finan- 
cia J secretary, W. A, Kent, 107 Ohio street. 

•No. 148, Ashtabula, 0.— Meets secondandfourth 
Mondays, at C. L. U. Hall, Newbury Block, 
corner Main and Center streets. President, S. 

D. Eckler, 16 Tyler avenue; recording secre- 
tary, C. A. Amy, 17 Sycamore street; financial 
secretary, 0. Meyers, 5 Taylor avenue 
*No. 144, Wichita, Kan.— Meets every Thursday 
night at Red Men’s Hall, 400 East Douglas. 
President, S. C. Pratt, 710 S. M arket street ; re- 
cording secretary, Louis MeVay, Ind. Tel. Co. ; 
financial secretary, B. L. Cushman, 670 S. Em 
poria street. 

*No. 145, Saginaw, Mich. — Meets Wednesday 
night at Engineer’s Hall, 218 Genesee avenue. 
President, Peter Derome, 710 Holden street; re- 
cording secretary, Charles Hillman, 1502 .lanes 
avenue; financial secretary, Ross Blankert’s 
2807 South Washington street. 

•No. 146, Bridgeport, Conn.-Meets Wednesday 
night at 1106 Main street. President, J. T. 
Rooney, 16 Honsatonic avenue ; recording secre- 
tary, J. W. Peck, 445 Poplar street; financial sec- 
retary, F.J, Q,ulnlan, P.O- Box 635. 

♦No. 147. Anderson. Ind.— Meets every Friday 
night at Bricklayer’s Hall, 009 Main street. 
President, Jos. T. Griffin, 1022 Main street; re- 
cording secretary, Edgar Lindsay, Harter House: 
financial secretary, C. H. Farrell, 1022 Main 

tNo. 148. Washington. D. €.— Meets Saturday 
night at Royal Hall, corner Seventh and N 
streets northwest. President, O. E Lewis, 807 
Eighth street northwest ; recording secretary, 
I. H.Ware, 1345 Pennsylvania avenue northwest; 
financial secretary, M. V. Murphy, 808 Fifth 
street northeast. 

• No. 149, Aurora. III.— Meets second and fourth 
Tuesdays at Trade’s Assembly Hall, on Island. 
President, C. W. McCray, 15 S. West street; re- 
cording secretary, E. A. Wood, 218 Benton 
street ; financial secretary, Ed. Millhonse, 23 
North Broadway. 
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150, Bay City, Mich.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at A. O. U. W, Hall, corner Cen- 
ter and Adams streets. President, (ieo. Affleck, 
289 N orth tSherman street ; recording secretary, 
W. H. Parker, Kssexvllle, Bay County, Mich.; 
financial secretary, Charles Crampton, City 
Hall, Bay City, Mich. 

t Mo. 151, San Francisco, Cal.— Meets every Tues- 
day at Machinist’s Hall, 1039 Mission near 
Eighth street. Headquarters, 921 Market street. 
President, H. L, Worthington, 16 Walter street ; 
recording secretary, J. F. Leonard, 12^ Filbert 
street; financial secretary, James C. Kelly, 50 
Webster street 

*Mo. 152, Ft Scott, Kan.— Meets first and third 
Thursdays at Painters’ Hall, 201 Market street. 
President, J. D. Runkle, 620 N. National avenue : 
recording secretary, J, E. White, 629 N. National 
avenue; financial secretary, S. P. Armstrong, 
110 N. Judson street. 

*Mo. 158. Marlon, Ind.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Riley Hall, northwest corner Third and 
Washington streets. President, B. M. Robb, 
Sixth and Adams street ; recording secretary, W. 
B. Uleason, care of Homestead Hotel ; financial 
secretary, H. C. La Folletle, 1416 West Fourth 
street. 

* No. 154, Rock Island, III.— Meets every Thurs- 
day night at Electrical Workers’ Hall, S. B. 
corner 17th street and 3d ave. President, Chas. 
Norton, 221 Twentieth street; recording secre- 
tary, Harry Jeys, 2815>^ Flve-and-a-Half ave.; 
financial secretary, H. W. Bean, 1018 14>^ street. 

*No. 155, Oklahoma City, 0. T.— Meets every 
Wednesday night at Flood Building, Reno and 
Broadway. President, J ohn Swirzinskl, 107 Bast 
Reno; recording secretary, C, F. Blocher, 116 
South Harvey; financial secretary, J. C. Clark, 
1020. West First street. 

•Mo. 156, Ft Worth, Tex.— Meets every Wednes- 
day night at B. T. O. Hall, 210 Main street, third 
floor, Powell Building. President, H. H. Lawry, 
care Citizens Light and Power Co. ; recording 
secretary, Lee Stephens, 602 West First street; 
financial secretary, W. P. Anderson, 201 East 
Third street. 

•No. 157, Elkhart, Ind.— Meets third Thursday 
ol every month. Central Labor Hall, corner Main 
and Franklin streets. President, L. D. Whiltig, 
Prarle street, Elkhart, Ind.; recording secretary, 
H. A. Row, 606 Beardsley avenue; financial sec- 
retary, Asa Kintsler, R. F. B. No. 1. 

*Mo. 158, Temple, Tex.— Meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays at Odd Fellows’s Hall, Post Office 
Building. President, T. J. Hewitt, Box 886 ; re- 
cording secretary, W. W. Clay, 216 North Fifth ; 
financial secretary, H. S. Newland, 506 South 
Eleventh street. 

• Mt>. 1 59, Madison t WIs.— Meets second Thursday 
at IJnlon Hall, State street. President, Wm.Nefl, 
1816 Bayton street ; recording secretary, H. W. 
Sohroeder, 738 Williams street; financial secre- 
tary, H. Nelson, 848 W. Boty street. 

♦No. 160. Zanesville* 0.— Meets first and third 
Tuesiay at 7.30 p.m., at Building Trades Hall, 
over 208 Main street. President, F. J.Poyner, 6 
Bell Flats; recording secretary, John Mangin, 
Kirk House; financial secretary, A. E. BeLong, 
Route 8, Zanesville. 

•Mo. 161, Unlontown, Pa.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays, room 807, First National Bank Bldg., 
corner Pittsburg and Main street. President, 
W. J. Blckson ; recording secretary, J. F. 
Monon, 9 Commercial Block; financial secre- 
tary, H. T. Shockey. 

tMo 162. Omaha, Neb.— Meets every Thursday 
evening, at Labor Temple, Fifteenth and Dodge 
streets. President, Fred J ohnson, Labor Temple ; 
recording secretary , Geo. Corrln, Labor Temple ; 
financial secretary, J. B. Piacie, Labor Temple. 

•No. 168, Wllkesbarre, Pa.— Meets second and 
fourth Mondays at Building Trades Council Hall, 
81 West Market street. President, J. J. Mc- 
Glynn, 890 E. South street; recording secretary, 
Thomas Moore, 86 North Sherman street ; finan- 
cial secretary, B. H. Ebert, 400 Scott street. 

J No. 164, Jersey City, N. J.— Meets Monday, Feh- 
ren’s Hall, 168 Beacon avenue. President, J. 
A. Brennan ; recording secretary, Otto Bauer, 
187 Griffith street ; financial secretary, Edward 


F. Kenna, 1119 Washington, street, Hoboken 
N. J. 

• No. 165, Newport News, Va. — Meets every other 
Tuesday evening at C. L. U. Hall, corner Thirty- 
second street and Washington avenue. Presi- 
dent, J. W. Brlver, 1016 Twenty-sixth street; 
recording secretary, E. C. Kelly, R. F, B. No. 1, 
Hampton, Va.; flnanciaJsecretarv. R. A. Gen- 
tle, 1080 Twenty-eighth st. 

•No. 166. Winnipeg. Manitoba* Can- — Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays at Trades Hall, corner 
Market and Main. President, C. H. Wilks, 703 
McBermott avenue; recording secretary, J. S. 
Milen. 647 Elgin avenue; financial secretary, 
C. W. Francis, 493 Alexandria avenue, Second 
Floor 

•No. 167, Pittsfield, Mass.— Meets first and 
third Wednesdays at England’s Block, North 
street. President, Hugh J. Breslln 242 Linden 
street; recording secretary, Wm. BeForrest. 8 
Cherry street; financial secretary, Frank H. 
Smith, 27 Wellington avenue. 

•No. 168, Parkersburg, W. Va. — Meets Wednes- 
days at Bricklayers’ Hall, Court Square. Presi- 
dent, W. F. Ramsey, 42 Twelfth street; record- 
ing secretary, J. Roy May hew, 178 Avery street ; 
financial secretary, W. C. Vaughan, 1017 Lynn 
street. 

•No. 169, Fresno, Cal.— Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at^Edgerly’s Hall, corner I and Tu- 
lare streets. President, Henry Stewart, 129 
Diana street, Fresno ; recording secretary, B. M. 
Collins, 1886 F street, Fresno ; financial secretary, 
Clarke Steger, Box 64, Fresno. 

•No. 170, Mason City, Iowa. — Meets first and 
third Thursday evenings at Howe’s Hall cor. 
Fourth and Main streets. President, A. H. Ram- 
sey, 216 South Washington street; recording sec- 
retary, F. W. Roberts, 214 East TOnth street ; 
financial secretary, J. D. Templln, 771 East 
State street. 

• No 1 7 1 , Ann Arbor, Mich.— Meets first and third 
Saturdays at Trades Council Hall, South Main 
street. President, George Haggirt, 18 River st., 
Ypsllanti ; recording secretary, Mervln Green, 
Y psllantl ; financial secretary, T. C. Phelps, 
114 Felch street. 

•No 172, Newark* Ohio.— Meets every Friday 
night at I. B. E. W. Hall, 11 % E. Church street. 
President, Scott Varnle, 286 Beech street; re- 
cording secretary, Sam. C. Alledorf, 81 Ninth 
street : filnancial secretary, V. H. Effinger, 56 N. 
Morris street. 

• No. 1 78, Ottumwa, Iowa.— Meets first and third 
Saturday at Labor Hall, East Second street. 
President, K. C. Carruthers, South Ottumwa; 
recording secretary, B. W- Speer, 603 Myrtle 
street; financial secretary, H. E. McKown, 204 
North McLean street. 

•No. 174, St. Johns, N* B.— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays at Berryman’s Hall, corner Prin- 
cess and Charlotte streets. President, B. H. 
Melvin. 37 High street; recording secretary, 
Jas. Lalsay, 10 Ashmond Place, financial secre- 
tary, Ollrs H. Tracy, 88 Cliff street. 

•No. 175, Benton Harbor, Mich. — Meets every 
Wednesday, Robinson Block, 110 Pipestone 
street. President, C. C. Maddux, Benton Har- 
bor : recording secretary, R. G. Moats, Benton 
Harbor; financial secretary, R. G. Moats, 126 
Summit street. 

♦No 176, Joliet, III.— Meets every Wednesday at 
Labor Hall, Jefferson and Ottowa street. Presi- 
dent, J. W. Gates, 206 South Ottowa street ; re- 
cording secretary, J. W. Welch, 304 Western 
avenue ; financial secretary, W. B. Mulllnix, 218 

•No. 177, Paducah. Ky.— Meets Second and 
fourth Mondays at Central Labor Hall, corner .of 
Seventh and Court streets. President, J. Han- 
back, 427 Clark street; recording secretary, J. 
T Johnson, 427 Clark street; financial secre- 
tary, H. C. Rawllng, 427 Clark street. 

♦No 178, Canton, Ohio.— Meets first and third 
Wednesday at Brown’s Hall, West Tusc street. 
President, J. H. Arnold, 1025 Obey avenue; re- 
cording secretary, D. A. Merritt, 1025 Obey ave- 
nue: financial secretary, H. T. Seymour, 1181 
West Third street. 

• No. 179, Charleston S. C.— Meets every Friday 
night at Knights of Phythlas Hall, King street 
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opposite Marlon Square. President 1 1. R> Ward; 
recording secretary, J as. L.aresey, lu Asbmead 
Place; flnancial secretary, Hamuel Webb. 

*No. ISO Vellcjot Cal.— Meets nrst and third 
Friday at L*abor Council Hall, Sacramento 
street. President, C. A. Pracht, 317 Kentucky 
street ; financial and recording secretary, P. Li. 
School, corner of Main and Santa Clara streets, 
tNo. 181»Utic«f N. Y.— Meets third Tuesday at 
Liabor Temple, Hotel street, Utica, New York. 
President, John Ureenwood, 82 Rot^rts sueet; 
recording secretary, Herman Wamellng, 247 
Seymour avenue; financial secretary, Kdward 
T. Fox, 199 Court street. 

•No* 182, Montreal, Can.^Meets every first and 
third Wednesday at St. Joseph’s Hall, St. Elisa- 
beth street. President, Tbomas Soucy, 168 Wolfe 
street; recording secretary, J. D. Uantbler, 
.617 Mount Royal street; financial secretary, 
John Chevalier, 8 Neville Place. 

•No. I83f Lexington, Ky. — Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at Van Deven Hall, Main street, 
east of Broaiway. President, M. M. Welch, 182 
Walnut street; recording secretary, Lteslle 
Kitchen, corner Cross and Pine streets ; finan- 
cial secretary, J R. Whltmer P. O. Box 677, 
Lexington, Ky. 

•No. Galesburg, ill. — Meets first and third 

Wednesdays of every month at Trades Assembly 
Hall, corner Main and Boone avenUe. Presi- 
dent, J. H. Shull, 266 Duffield avenue; recording 
secretary, Roy Squires; financial secretary, John 
Norwood, 149 E. Brooks street. 

•No. 185, Helena, Mont.— Meets first and third 
Saturdays at Rooms 26, 27, 28 Atlas Block, No. 7 
Main street. President, Frank Avery, P. O. Box 
1227; recording secretary, Alex. Jones, P. O. Box 
1227 ; financial secretary, C. H. Coar, P. O. Box, 
1227. 

I No* 186, Hartford, Conn.— Meets every Tues- 
day at Stationary Engineers’ Hall, Times Bldg. 
President, J. Owens, 85 Hawthorne street; re- 
cording secretary, E, O* Sperry, 65 Grand street. 
New Britain; financial secretary, E. O. Sperry, 
66 Kensington street. New Britain, Conn. 

•No. 187. Oshkosh. WIs.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Stationary Engineers' Hall, cor. State 
and Otter streets. President, Emil Prong, 16 
Carr street; recording secretary, J. R. Mentzell. 
Ceape street; financial secretary, P. S. Rlxby, 
140 Pearl street. 

tNo 188, Dallas, Tex.— Meets every Wednesday 
at Labor Hall, Elmand Scotland Court. Presi- 
dent, E. A. White, 132 N. Akard ; recording sec- 
retary, B. E. Loper, 209 Cochran street; finan- 
cial secretary, L. A. Burrers, 116 Martin street 
I No. 189, St. Louis, Mo.— Meets every Friday 
night at Llghistone's Hall, Eleventh and Frank- 
lin avenue. President, Chas. R, Reitz, 4524 St. 
Ferdinand street; recording secretary, Robert 
Olannon. 1028 Franklin avenue; financial secre- 
tary, John Q. Rolwes, 4347 College avenue. 

7 No. 190, Newark. N* J>— Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at Shawgers Hall, corner Roseville ave- 
nue and Orange street. President, Morris R. 
Welch, 113 Dickerson street : recording secretary, 
Joseph Heines, 181 North Second street; finan- 
cial secretary, Joseph R. Hoch, 320 New street. 

•No 191, Everett, Wash.— Meets every Thursday 
night at Labor Temple, 2820 Lombard street. 
President, M. Blair, 8115 Wetmore avenue; re- 
cording secretary, EdwardF. Burkhart. 2727 Wet- 
more avenue; financial secretary, L. V. Harper, 
P, O. Box 228. 

•No. 192, Memphis, Tenn.— Meets every Tuesday 
at Union Labor Temple, Second street. Presi- 
dent, D. Smith, 111 Monroe street; recording sec- 
retary, Geo. A. Hulbert, 1.S6 Union street; 
financial secretary, W. G. Nutzell, 810 Second 

tNo- 193. Springfield, III.— Meets every Tuesday 
at I. B. E. W. Hall, 210>^ 8. Fifth street. Presi- 
dent, Wm. Chiles. 1216 E. Jackson street; re- 
cording secretary, John Mansfield, 1007 E. Cook 
street; financial secretary, L. B. Johnson, 528 
N. Fifth street. 

•No. 104, Shreveport, La. — Meets every Tues- 
day night at Labor Hall, corner of Texas and 
Common streets. President, F. M. .Stevens, 640 
Texas street; recording secretary, R. L. Curtis, 


323 Walnut street; financial seoretaty, S. E. 
Blodget, Arcade Hotel. 

•No. 195, Marietta, 0.— Meets every Thursday 
at Trades Labor Hall, corner Second and Tyner- 
way streets. President, A. T. Willey, Marietta 
Tel. Company; recording secretary, Wiu. H. 
Reed, 21 4>^ Fifth street; financial secreiary, E. 
Davis, Bux No. 584. 

•No 196, Rockford, III.— Meets first and third 
Fridays at Electrical Workers Hail, 3t9^ West 
State street. President, S. M. Griffith, 6i9 Grove 
street ; recording secretary, L. Harbaugb, 526 
East street; financial secretary, L. C. William- 
son, 528 W. State street. 

•No. 197, Bloomington III,— Meets every Friday 
at Electrical Workers’ Hall, over 106 West Front 
street. President, J. J. Eversoie, P. O. Box 274; 
recording secretary, C. J. Winters, P. O. Box 274; 
financial secretary, W. S. Briscoe, Box 286. 

•No. 198, Dubuque, Iowa. — Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays at Fascade Building, Room 
1. President, G. D. Johnson, corner Fourteenth 
and Clay streets; recording secretary, John 
Blessing, corner Sixth and Main; financial sec- 
retary, J. N. Krahl, Lock Box 103. 

1!No. 199 SL Louts* Mo.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays at Electrical Workers' Hall, No. 1028 
Franklin avenue. President, W. J. Kelley, 2914 
Madison street; recording secretary, C. F. Hinds, 
8113 N. Grand avenue; financial secretary, E. 
N. Qlenny, 5827 Theodosia avenue. 

•No. 200, Anaconda. Mont— Meets first and 
third Tuesdays, Mattie Block, East Commercial 
avenue. President, W. R. Wright, P. O. Box 
483 ; r«'*ordlng secretary, Jas. O' Mara, P. O. Box 
483; financial secretary H. J. Hamilton, P. O. 
Box 526. 

tNo. 201, Appleton. WIs.— Meets first and third 
Tuesday of each month at Master Builders' Hall, 
corner Edward and Appleton streets. Presi- 
dent, M. G. Smith, 485 Winnebago street ; record- 
ing secretary, C. H. Mackey, 667 Appleton street; 
financial secretary, N. J. Deuester, 665 Appleton 

i No. 202, Seattle, Wash.— Meets second Tuesday 
of each month In basement of Hotel Seattle, 
Occidental avenue and Yesler street. President, 
R. C* Wllllams<‘508 Fifth avenue ; recording sec- 
retary, Gus Soderberg, Eighth avenue near Pike 
street ; financial secretary, L, H. Brlckley, 1212 
East Columbia street. 

•No. 208, Champaign and Urbana, |||.— Meets 
first and third Tuesdays ol each month, at Per- 
clval Hall, corner of Nell street and University 
avenue. President, Frank L#*ster, Room No. 46, 
Llndsley Block, Urbana, III. ; recording secre- 
tary. A. L. Chandler, 406 West Vine street, 
Champaign ; financial secretary, J. R. Shefler, 
609 North Nell street. 

tNo. 204, Springfield. Ohio.— Meets first and 
third Fridays at Johnson Building, corner W. 
Main street and Walnut alley. President, Fred C. 
Rotsel, 112 South Center street ; recording secre- 
tary, Harry 8. Copeland, 198 Linden avenne; 
financial secretary, Henry F. Shultz, 826 8. Cen- 
ter street 

•No. 205, Jackson, Mich.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Labor Hall, corner Jackson and 
Main streets. President, E. Osborn, 511 North 
Jackson street; recording secretary, Wm. Law- 
rence, 316 Greenwood avenue; financial secre- 
tary, C. M. Grlffing, 314 Waterloo avenue. 

•No. 206, Hamilton, Ohio —Meets every Thurs- 
day night at 8 p. m*, In K. O. T, M. Hall, corner 
Third and Court streets. President, Peter Hovls, 
financial secretary, H. Ed Herrmann, 28 South 
B street. 

•No. 207. Stockton, Cal.— Meets every Tuesday, 
at Turner Hall, 110 North Hunter street. Presl- 
*dent, Frank Ellison, 229 South Sutter 
street; recording secretary, Wm. E. Lee, 639 
Sonth American street; financial secretary, 
James R. waemer, 603 West Park street. 

•No. 208, Muscatine, Iowa. — Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of each month at Trades and La- 
bor Assembly Hall, 106-107 Iowa avenue. Presi- 
dent, L. P. Oavls, 1(307 Mulberry street; record- 
ing secretary, C. A. Adams, 417 Chestnut street ; 
financial secretary, W. F. Demorest, 206 East 
Second street. 

•No. 209, Logansport, Ind.— Meets everyThurs-, 
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day night at PainterB’ Hall, 238J^ Market street. 
President, A. W. Tam, 107 Sycamore street; 
recording secretary, N. Costen border, 820 Race 
street; linanclal secretary, W. E. Dill, 1127 
Broadway. 

tHo. 210, Atlantic City, IT. J.— Meets every Wed- 
nesday night at Odd Fellows Hall, S. New York 
avenue. President, Geo. H. Orr, 135 Ml. Vernon 
ave.; recording secretary, I. N. Cramer, rear 12 
South Ohio ave.; financial secretary, Jas. Dor- 
man, 1916 Caspian ave. 

X No. 211, Atlantic City, N. J.— Meets every Fri- 
day night in Memorial Hall, New York avenue. 
President, W. H. Malloch ; recording secretary, 
J. F. Moore; financial secretary, A. J. Riley, 4 
Bartlett avenue. 

JNo. 212,Clnc1nnatl,0.— Meets every Wednesday 
at Southwest corner Court and Walnut streets. 
President, John Foote, 8271 Gofl avenue; record- 
ing secretary, Harry Falquet, 1125 Jackson street; 
financial secretary, W. B. Kelley, 821 Pike street. 

*No. 2I8» Vancouver, B. C. — Meets second and 
fourth Thursdays at O’Brien’s Hall, corner 
Hastings and Homer streets. President, J. E. 
Dubberly, corner Seymour and Davie street; 
recording secretary, A. B. Godfrey, 1112 Melville 
street; financial secretary, H. V. Rankin, 126 
East Cordova street. 

*No. 214, Clean, N- V.— -Meets every Friday at 
Fountain Hose House, First street. President, S. 
D. Harding; recording secretary, E. E. Allen, 607 
West State street; financial secretary, T. E. Del- 
linger, 128 South Twelfth street. 

•No. 215, Hot Sprinos, Ark.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Trade’s Council Hall, Chapel street. 
President, J. T. Siulth, P. O. Box 874 ; recording 
secretary, A. Manders, General Delivery; finan- 
cial secretary, D. McDonald, Sixth and Kirk 
streets 

•No. 216, Owensboro, Ky. —Meets every Thurs- 
day at Lineman Hall, 815^ Frederick street. 
President, A. D, Fayght, City Light Plant; re- 
cording secretary, R. L. Woods, 815 Cherry street; 
financial secretary, B. L. Mitchell, 625 Mason ave. 

INo. 217, Seattle Wash.— Meets Mondays at 
Waitresses Hall, 1420 Second avenue. President, 
Q, W. Johnson, 307 First avenue, West ; record- 
ing secretary, C. G. Johnson, 116 Fifth avenue, 
North; financial secretary, W. W. Morgan, 1529 
Fourth avenue. 

*No218, Sharon, Pa.— Meets every second Mon- 
day at Leslie Hall, Chestnut street. President, 
S. Tollman, Sharpsvllle, Pa.; recording secre- 
tary, Chas. Ault, Rankin House, Sharou, Pa. ; 
financial secretary, H.W. Rice, P. O, Box 80, 
Sharon. Pa. 

•No. 219. Sullivan, Ind.— Meets first and third 
Tuesday night at Electric Plant Building. Pres- 
ident, S. M. Riggs ; recording secretary, J. E. 
Stanfield, Sullivan. Ind. : financial secretary, N. 
8. Worley. 

2 No, 220, Rochester. N, Y-— Meets first and 
third Tuesdays at Durand Building, West Main 
street. President, P. J. Cotter, 98 Ontario street; 
recording secretary, Frank A. Yatteau, 17 Greg- 
ory street ; financial secretary, E. A. Thomp- 
son, 14, 435 Main street east. 

t No. 221, Beaumont, Tex.— Meets every Friday 
at Rabbs Hall, Pearl street between College and 
Washington. President, O. M, Clark, Beaumont 
Tele. Co.; recording secretary, Claud Hilde- 
brand, Beaumont Traction Co.; financial secre- 
tary, J. H. Cousins, 371 Cypress street. 

♦No. 222, Lafayette, Ind.— Meets every Thurs; 
day at Brick Masons’ Hall, Tenth and Main 
streets. President, F. E. Williams, 413 N, Filth 
street; recording secretary, Homer A. Davis, 
410 N. Fourth street; financial secretary, Walter 
Hawkins, 852 N. Salisbury street, West Side. 

INo 223, Brockton, Mass.— Meets second and 
Fourth Monday at Red Men’s Hall, 47 Center 
street. President, Harry R. Allen, 46 Fuller 
street; recording secretary, Everett W. Cole, 416 
School street, Whitman, Mass.; financial secre- 
tary, Arthur B. Spencer. 228 Cresent street. 

* No. 224, Ft. Dodge, Iowa.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month at Painters 
Hall, 635^^ Central avenue; President, C. J. 
Hakes; recording secretary. D. W Lyman; 
financial secretary, Henry C. Cox, Ft. Dodge, 
Jowa. 


♦No, 225, Topeka, Kans.— Meets every Thursday 
at Building Trades’ Hall, 42U Kansas avenue. 
President, A. Thomas, P, O. Box 14 ; recording 
secretary, W. V. Paschal, P. O. Box 14 ; financial 
secretary, D. C. Piatt, 502 Chandler street. 

I No. 226, Cedar Rapids, Iowa— Meets first and 
third Tuesday at Dow’s Block, Second avenue 
and Second street. President, W. E. Washburn, 
Cedar Rapids ; recording secretaryv Fred. Day, 
Cedar Rapids; financial secretary, Alex. Samp- 
son, Box 271, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

tNo. 227, Birmingham, Ala:— Meets every Wed- 
nesday night at Fox’s Hall, corner Fourth ave- 
nue and 19th street. President, R. I. Parham, 
Southern Bell Tel. Co.; recording secretary, M. 

D. McRae, Southern Bell Tel. Co.; financial sect 
retary, J. G. Pulliam, Southern Bell Tel. Co. 

• No. 228,011 City* Pa.— Meets first and third Tues- 
days at K. of P. Hall, Center and Elm streets. 
President, H. Bocel, 19 Grove avenue ; recording 
secretary, W. A. Humes; financial secretary, 
J. W. Bullock, 212 East South Second street. 

tNo. 229, Manchester. N- H.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at Building Trades Hall, Elm 
street. President, E.F. Farrell, 81 Armory street; 
recording secretary, Wm. B. Mlohle, City Hotel ; 
financial secretary, W. G. Frazer, 68 Pennaoook 
street. 

• No. 280 VIctortai B. C.— Meets every second and 
fourth Thursday at Labor Hall, corner Johnson 
and Douglas streets. President, C. C. McKenzie, 
Douglas street: recording secretary, Frank R. 
Shapeland, 20 Mears street; financial secretary, 
Ed. L. Vaughan, P. O. Box 364. 

INo. 281, Grand Rapids, Mich.— Meets second 
and fourth Friday evenings of each month at 
Lincoln Club Rooms, Pearl street. President. 
Stephen D. Foster, 221 Grand avenue ; recording 
secretary, G. E. Miles, 274 Henry street; finan- 
cial secretary, F. A. Shank, 1 Colt avenue Place. 

No. 282, Schenectady, N* Y.— Second and Fourth 
Tuesdays, at Bradt-Yates Building, comer Center 
and State streets. President, A.Nnttall. 4 Har- 
vard street ; recording secretary, G. H. Tlnke, 761 
£. Liberty street; financial secretary, £. Burn- 
ham, 119 Gullderland avenue. 

t No. 288, Colorado Springs, Colo. — Meets every 
Thursday at Building Labors Hall, over 12 East 
Huerfano street. . President, James L. Smith, 782 
East Kiowa street; recording secretary, Robt. 
J, Clark, 114 North Weber ; financial secretary, 
S. C. Swlflheri 426 East Boulder street, P. O. 664. 

I No. 284, Schenectady, N* Y* — Meets first Sat- 
urday in each month, at Machinists’ Hall, cor. 
Jay and State streets. President, Wm. Armor, 
4 Catherine street; recording secretary, L. M. 
McIntosh, 338 Carrie street; financial secretary, 
C. A. Sherman, 838 Carrie street. 

•No. 235, Cincinnatti, Ohio.— Meets Thursday 
at Joseph’s Hall Twelfth and Vine streets. PresT 
dent, Geo. Park; recording secretary, Ray Mc- 
Gregor, 1135 Vine street; financial secretary, 
Frank Mlsner, 624 Culvert street. 

•No. 236, Streator, III. — Meets first and third 
Monday nights at Casey’s Hall, East Main street. 
President, H. M. Griffith, 605 Glass street ; record- 
ing secretary, Geo. Dufiner; financial secretary, 
John A. Schuler, 309 East Bridge street. 

•No. 237, Lorain, Ohio.— Meets first and third 
Thursday In each memth at I O. O. F. Hall, 
Broadway. President, R. Lindsay, No. 8 Wilson 
Block; recording secretary, E. P. Barnes, 506 
W. Erie Avenue; financial secretary, A. C. 
Marsh, 240 8th street, Elyria, Ohio. 

•No. 238, Asheville. N. C.— Meets every Satur- 
day ate. L. U, Hall,. 39 Patton avenue. President 

E. H. Cleuenger, Western Union Telegraph 
Office; recording secretary, J. H. Graham, 140 
Bailey street; .financial secretary, J. H. Graham, 
140 Bailey street. 

No. 239, Newark, N.J.— Electric fixture fitters, 
wlremen, and hangers— Meets first and third 
Thursday at Electrical Workers Hall, 236 Wash- 
ington street. President.Wm. G. Scbeussler, 241 
Camden street; recording secretary,* Harry 
Schnarr, 185 North Fourth street; financial sec- 
retary. Michael Tanenbaum, 104 Hunterdon st. 

No. 240, Philadelphia, Pa. — Telephone. — Meets 
every Thursday at Morning Star Hall, northeast 
corner ol Ninth and Callowhlll streets. Presi- 
dent, H. Demltrowltz, 2568 N. Napa street 
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recording secretary » J. C. Boone, 2328 Coral 
street; dnanclal secretary, H. D. Lioudenslager, 
10U4 Ureen street. 

I No. 241, Dayton, Ohio.’-Meets every second 
and fourth Friday night at Deleter Poet Hall, 25 
North Main street. President, H. E. Phillips, 
Park street; recording secretary, S. H. Kitchen, 
86 8. Williams street; nnancial secretary, G. 
Reiter, 911 West Third street. 

•No. 242. Decatur, III.— Meets every Friday night 
at Room 416, Powers' Building, cor. South Water 
and East Main streets. President, E. O. Baker, 
Room 16 Syndicate Block ; recording secretary, 
Jno. Simon, 416 Powers Building; financial seC' 
retary, A. Frazier, 416 Powers Building. 

•No. 243 Vincennes, Ind. ~ Meets every Wed- 
nesday night at Odd Fellows Building, corner 
Second and Broadway street. President, W. H. 
Patterson, 725 F G avenue; recording secretary, 
JL. Johnson, 210 ValJmer street; financial secre- 
tary, C. F. Green, 621 North Seventh street. 

fNo. 244, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. — Meets first 
and third Sunday, 2 p. m., at Hess' Hall, Center 
street, between Fourth and Fifth. President, 
Wren Brown, East Mauch Chunk, Box 293; re- 
cording secretary, Anthony Armbruster, East 
Mauch Chunk, Box 232; financial secretary, J. 
P. Tracy, East Mauch Chunk, Box 195. 

fNo. 24S,Tolcdo, O. — Meets every Friday night 
at Mulcaheys Hall, 714 Monroe street. President, 
William Nagle, 1001 Summit street; recording 
secretary, Joseph Callahan, 912 Vinton street; 
financial secretary, Jacob Snyder, 536 South Erie 
street. 

• No. 246, Steubenville, O.— Meets first and third 
Wednesday at Druids' Hall, North Fourth street. 
President, Frank Baker, Brilliant, Ohio ; record- 
ing secretary, Wm. E. Gwynne, Lake Erleave.; 
financial secretary, E. D. Richards, 418 N. Fifth 
treet. 

No. 247, Schenectady, N. Y. — Meets first and 
third Fridays of each month at Trades Assem- 
bly Hall, State street, near Canal bridge. Pres- 
ident, Arthur E. Sparks, 20 Cora street; record- 
ing secretary, Herbert U. Merrill 110 State 
street; financial secretary, Jas. F. Greenfield, 
Scotia, Schenectady County. 

• No, '248, Chlllicothe, Ohlo.~Meets second and 
fourth Fridays at Federal Dabor Union Hall, 163 
East Fifth street. President, E. O. Jackson, 157 
West Wotter street; recording secretary, Straw- 
der J. Swyers, 89 £. Second street; financial 
secretary, strawder J. Swyers, ^ E. Second street. 

• No. 249, St Catharines, Ontario. — Meets second 
and fourth Tuesday, each month, at Trades and 
Labor Hall, St. Paul street. President, James 
Crawford, St. Catharines, Ontario; recording 
secretary, J. Charles Cllfiord, St. Catharines, On- 
tario; financial secretary, Joseph Lappin, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

•No. 250 San Jose, Cal.—Meets every Tuesday 
In Building Trades Council Hall, First and Post 
streets. President, R. Kamp, First and San Fer- 
nando streets ; recording secretary, Nick 
Cooper, 897 West San Carlos street; financial 
secretary, J. W. Hilton, 26 Sanborne avenue. 

•No. 251, Pine Bluff, Ark.~ Meets first and third 
Thursdays at Carpenters Hall, 1123^ W. Banaque 
streets. President, 8.W. Maxson ; recording sec- 
retary, E. M. Baker, financial secretary, J. W. 
Johnson, 415 E. Second street, 

•No. 252, Schenectady, N. V.— Meets third Thurs- 
day each month at Ellis' Building, State street. 
President, Charles Hefiernan. 306 Jay street, con- 
tinued; recording secretary, Ralph Lathroup, 6 
Landen Terrace; financial secretary, G. A. 
Bates, Box 655. 

•No. 253, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. — Meets first and 
third Thursdays, Federation Hall, comer First 
avenue and Second street. President, E. C. 
Gleason, 442 Fourth ave. W.; recording secre- 
tary, R. E. Gainer, general delivery. Cedar 
Rapids; financial secretary, C. A. Elsentraut, 
Iowa Tel. Co. 

No 254, Schenectady, N. Y. -Switch-board 
Makers.— Meets second and fourth Tuesdays at 
Machinists Hall, State and Jay streets. Presi- 
dent, Jno. H. Cornlck, 808 Grand avenue; record- 
ing secretary, A. M. Franchols 268 Broadway ; 
financial secretary, W. J. G. Stewart, 611 Smith 
street. 


•No. 255, Ashland, Wis.— Meets every Satur- 
day evening Longsboresmen's Hall, corner Ellis 
avenue and Front street. President, W. M. 
Hosack, Tremont Hotel; recording secretary, 
Chas. Branzell, 1112 Sixth street, Wtst; financial 
secretary, O. Scott Tomkins, 220 Seventh avenue, 
West. 

•No. 256, Jackson, Miss.— Meets first and fourth 
Friday nights at Labor Hall, Capitol street. 
President, W. G. Olson, care Western Union 
Tel. Co., Jackson, Miss.; recording secretary, 
O. Marshall, 102 N. President street; financial 
secretary, 8.C. Marshall, Century Theater. 

•Bo. 257, Herkimer, If. Y.— Meets first and Third 
Friday of each month at Trades Assembly Hall 
North Main street. President, Martin M anion. 
North Washington street; recording secretary, 
Chas. Folts, 811 Eastern avenue ; financial aecre- 
lary, H, VUhauer, 223 Perry street. 

t No. 258, Povidence, R. I.— Meets every Friday 
night at Hanley Building, 68 Washington street. 
President, Raymond V. Grant, 185 Pleasant 
street, Providenco, R. 1. ; recording secretary, 
Frank S. Gallagher, 89 Hilton street, Paw- 
tucket, R. 1.; financial secretary, John F. Noon, 
69 Union avenue, Providence, R. I. 

•No. 259, Salem, Maas.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays at I. O. O. F. Hall, Washington street. 
President, E. A. Oliver, 8 Granite street ; record 
Ing and financial secretary, F. A. Coker, 41 March 
street. 

? No. 260, Fort Wayne, |nd.— Meets Thursday 
night in Bank Block, Court street, opp. Court 
House. President, John T. Somers, 6^ Hen- 
dricks street ; recording secretary, Edward P. 
Schrantz, 826 Mellta street ; financial secretary, 
Leroy Zellers, 1420 Swenney ave. 

t No. 261 Saratoga SprlngStN. Y. — First and third 

Wednesday, Phythlan Hall, 464^ Broadway. 
President, Chas, A. Drulette; recording secre- 
tary, Leonard A^r, 11 Maple avenue ; financial 
secretary, Wm. H, Owen, 42)4 Caroline street. 

• No. 262, Pullman, 111. — Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at K. of P. Hall, Arcade Building, Pull- 
man, 111. President, Thomas Harvey, 609 Pull- 
man avenue, Pullman, 111. ; recording secretary, 
A. M. Anderson, 161 One Hundred and Twelfth 
street, Roseland, 111. ; financial secretary, 8. Daw- 
ney. 6525 Ellis avenne, Chicago, 111. 

•No. 268, Shamokin, Pa.— Meets Thursday even- 
ing at 7.80, Room 7, Seller Zimmerman Build- 
ing, Independence street. President, Harry T. 
Morgan, corner Pine and Diamond streets ; 
recording secretary, Rosser Samuels, 118 Poplar 
street; financial secretary, Ed. Roth, 49 East 
Sunbury street. 

JNo. 264. Pittsfield, 'Mass.— Meets second and 
2ourth Friday of every month at Bartenders 
Hall, England Block. President, S. W. Monkes, 
124 Columbia avenue ; recording secretary, M. C. 
Bly; financial secretary, G. C. Rowley, 240 Tyler 

•No. 265, Lincoln, Neb.— Meets every Thursday 
at Ceutral Labor Hall, 130 South Eleventh street. 
President, Mark T. Caster. 2131 S. street ; record- 
ing secretary, Thos. E. Arundel, 660 South Nine- 
teenth street; financial secretary, George W. 
Neally, 428 South Thirteenth street. 

• No. 266, $edalla,Mo.— Meets every Thursday at 
Glass Hall, corner Third and Lamlne streets. 
President, John W. Henerman, 608 East Thir- 
teenth street ; recording secretary, L. Eiseman, 
705 East Fifteenth streets; financial secretary, 
J. G. Fowler, 800 West Fourth street. 

I No. 267. Schenectady, N. Y.— Meets first and 
third Saturday, at K. of C. Hall, State street, near 
Railroad. President, B. A. Cawley, 77 Second 
av ' ue ; recordingsecretary, JoelAndry, 584 Mun- 
ford street ; financial secretary, Leonard Beyer, 
1218 State street. 

•No. 268, Newport, R, I.— First and third Fri- 
days. at Central Labor Hall, Thames street. 
President, C. W. Holm, 14 Bliss Road; recording 
secretary, Charles A. Bloom, 29 Denniston street ; 
financial secretary, F. A. Bloom, 1 Han Ison 
avenne. 

•No. 269, Princeton, Ind.— Meets first and 
fourth Monday night, on second floor of City 
Building, BroMway and Prince streets. Presi- 
dent, Charles Stevens, Telephone office; record- 
ing secretary, Lewis S. Kell,211 South Seminary 
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street; financial secretary. L. 8. Kell, 109 North 
Prince street. 

? No. 270, New York, N- Y.— Financial secretary, 
I. O. Grant, 83 Broadhurst avenue. 

♦No. 271. Altoona, Pa.— Plrst and third Mon- 
day, each month. Carpenter’s Hall, Eleventh 
avenue and Thirteenth street. President, Chas. 
Downs, 1018 Howard avenue ; recording secre- 
tary, Frank T.,Kleflrman, 910 Lexington ave- 
nue; financial secretary, L. M. McPherson, 902 
Chest, avenue. 

♦ No. 272, Sherman, Texas.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at Union Hall, southwest corner 
square. President, Frank H. Wright, care ot 
Grayson Tel. Co.; recording secretary, W. L. Por- 
ter, care of S. W. Tel. Co.; financial secretary, E. 
F. Jerger, care of Grayson Tel. Co. 

■♦No. 278, Clinton, lowa.-'Meets second and 
lourtn Wednesdays, at Labor Temple, Fifth ave- 
nue. President, J. J. Davie, 202 South Second 
street ; recording secretary ,0. A. Prest, 425 Dewitt 
street; financial secretary, C. C. Mathlesen, 629 
Stockholm street. 

♦No. 274, Marinette, Wls.~Meets second and 
fourth Thursday at Trades Council Hall, Main 
street. President, Edwin A. Golden, Wells street; 
recording secretary, A. LaChance, 912 Elizabeth 
avenue; financial secretary, F. E. McWayne, 
1838 Stephenson street. 

♦No. 275, MuskMon, Mich.— Meets first and 
third Thursday at Trades and Labor Hall, West- 
ern avenue. President, Edward Plunkett, 26 
Sumner street; recording secretary, W. S. Krebs, 
54 Western avenue; financial secretary, C. B. 
Morey, 82 Miller avenue. 

♦No. 276, Wisst Superior, WIs. -Meets first and 
third Tuesdays, at Union Hall, Hammond 
Block. President, W. W. Kielly, 916 Baxter 
avenue; recording secretary, J. R. Tillotson, 1620 
Oaks avenue ; financial secretary, P. C. Miller, 
1901 Butler avenue. 

♦ Ho. 277, Kingston, H. T.— Meets first and third 
Thursday evenings at Recorder’s Room, City 
Hall, Reilly street and Broadway. President, 
H. H. Buckbee, Lucas avenue ; recording secre- 
tary, Roswell Coles, 76 Malden Lane ; financial 
secretary, H. Rumsey, 100 Downs street. 

I No. 27^ Rock Island, lll.--Meets first and third 
Friday of each month at Turner Hall, Third 
avenue, between Fffteenth and Sixteenth streets. 
Rock Island, 111. President, George Briggs, 2005 
Rock Island street, Davenport, Iowa; recording 
secretary, Lewis Corry, 2015 Iowa street, Daven- 
port, Iowa ; financial secretary, Jay C. Mead, 666 
East Sixth street, Davenport, Iowa. 

No. 279* Chicago, ill.— (Machine repairers, 
dynamo and switchboard tenders.)— Meets every 
Monday evening at 196 East Washington street. 
President, 8. Bennett 1687 West Twelfth street ; 
recording secretary, 8. A. Hoemann, 44 Win 
drop Place; financial secretary, Jas. A. Pepper, 
178 Dearborn avenue. 

♦No. 280. Hammondi Ind.— Meets first and third 
Friday at K. of P. Hall, 247 State street. Presi- 
dent, Geo. Larson, Sibley street; recording sec- 
retary, 8. J. Carpenter, 271 Michigan avenue; 
financial secretary, Harry Hill, 480 Indiana 
avenue. 

iNo. 261, New Orleans, La.— Meets first Friday 
In each month at McMahon’s Hall, Drvades 
street, near Calliope. President, Chas. Klster, 
2719 First street ; recording secretary, P. Radlet, 
1510 N. Robinson street ; financial secretary, Geo. 
Lorrlck, 6115 Laurel street. 

No. 282, Chicago, III.— President, P. Sullivan; 
8733 Wallace street; recording secretary, B. 
Kelly, 5048 Aberdeen street; financial secretary, 
A. Fawcett, 6638 Halsted street. 

♦ No. 283 San Francisco, Cal.— Meet every Tues- 
ay, at Alcazar Building, 120 O’Farrell street. 
President, J. E. Barton, 22233 Shattuck avenue ; 
recording secretary, C. H. Hanson, 108^ Fell 
street; financial secretary, William Coyle, 1726 
Twelfth avenue south. 

No. 284 Rochester, IN. Y.— (Station men.)— 
Meets second and fourth Thursdays of each 
month, Sneider’s Hall, 14 North Water street. 
President, A. D. Rees, 211 Frost avenue ; record- 
ing secretary, W. J. K. Sutherland, 47 Elm 
street ; financial secretary, S. B. Russell, 164 
Cady street. 


t No. 285, Lynn, Mass.— Financial secretary, H. 
Patten, 29 Hanover street. 

No. 286, NewAlbany,lnd.— Meets every Mon- 
day night at Cigar Makers’ Hall, State and 
Market streets. President, G. A. Robinson, Ohio 
Falls ; recording secretary, O. L. Biel, 1103 East 
Oak street ; financial secretary, J. F. Ulmer, 826 
Pearl street. 

INo. 287, Philadelphia. Pa.— Meets every Wed- 
nesday evening In hall located at No. 287 N. 9th 
street. President, Jno. McKenna, 878 Markoe 
street; recording secretary, C. B. Lawrence, 1787 
Vine tsreet; financial secretary, H. T. Ulmer, 
2855 Cleveland avenue. 

♦ No. 288, Waterloo, Iowa.- Meets first and third 
Thursday at Central Labor Hall, 216>^ E. Fourth 
street. President, W. J. Bray don; recording 
secretary, B. W. Fisher, Iowa Tel. Company; 
financial secretary, Chas. Brlckley, P.O. Box 764. 

tNo. 289, Oakland, Cal. 

♦No. 290. Danville, III.— Meets every Monday 
night at L B. E. W. Hall, East Main street Presi- 
dent, J. A. Webster, Central Union Telephone 
-Co.; recording secretary, J. W. Manning, Central 
Union Telephone Co, ; financial secretary, W. E. 
Crosley, Central Union Telephone Co. 

♦No. 291, Boise City, Idaho.— Meets every Fri- 
day evening at Labor Hall, Banack street, be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth streets President, W. 
W. Moore, P. O. Box 625; recording secretary, E. 
R. Cole, P. O. Box 625; financial secretary, T. H. 
Martin, P. O. Box 626. 

X No. 292,ntnneapolls, ninti.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at Union Temple, No. 8. Presi- 
dent, S. L. Ackerman, 1600 Fifth avenue north ; 
recording secretary, Wm. G. H. Riach, 108 Wash- 
ington avenue south ; financial secretary, G. W. 
Lee, 924 Plymouth avenue, North. 

X No. 293. North Adams, flass.— Meets every 

econd Sunday at 11 a. m., at Sullivan Block, 
sMain street. President, Fred. W. Plnkham. 
Holden street ; recording secretary, Arthur A. 
Isbell, 80 Porter street; financial secretury, Ed- 
ward S. Boylan, 18 School street. 

♦No. 294, Huncte, Ind.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Union Labor Hall, Room 2, corner Wal- 
nut and Main streets. President, C)lyde Zeeke ; 
recording secretary, Orvil Overcash ; financial 
secretary, Ralph Garst, 405 Wbeellug avenue. 

♦No. 295, Natchez, Miss,— President, L. T. 
Moore : financial secretary, C. R. Foreman, 209 
South Broadway. 

No. 296, Poughkeepsie, N. Y, — Meets first and 
third Monday each month, 405 Main street. 
President, Jno. McAbee, 26 Haight avenue; 
recording secretary, Fred Wiggin, 36 Market 
street; financial secretary, Jacob Ostrom, 87 
South Bridge street. 

tNo. 297, PIqua, Ohio.— Meets second and 
Fourth Thursdays at Flock’s Hall, 114 South 
Main street. President, Clark Reed, PIqua, Ohio; 
recording secretary, John Ballard, Tippecanoe 
City, Ohio; financial secretary, Henry Parlett, 
Troy, Ohio. 

No. 298, San Francisco.— (Street car men.) 
Meets first and third Mondays at Unity Hall, 
20 Eddy street. President, W. B. Haskell, 486 
29th street; recording secretary, P. A. Clifford, 
33*27 17th street; financial secretary, William D. 
Thomas, 80 Bourbon place. 

tNo. 299, Camden, N. J.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at Daley’s Hall, Northwest corner Seventh 
and Brick streets. President, John MacDougall, 
816 Princeton avenue; recording secretary, R. A. 
Young, 638 Benson street; financial secretary, F. 
R Fraser., 800 Klmher street. 

♦No. 300, Auburn, N. Y.— Meets first and third 
Thursdays, at (3. M. B. A. Hall, Franklin street. 
President, Frank B. Cahill, Hotel Brunswick ; re- 
cording secretary, J. J, Glynn, Hotel O’Nell ; 
financial secretary, William Burns, 82 Pulslver 

♦No! 801, Texarkana. Ark.— Meets every Wed- 
nesday at Labor Hall, 204 Broad street. Presi- 
dent, E. E. Chaffin, 220 Walnut street; recording 
secretary* M. Coffee; financial secretary, W. 
Adams, 1820 Maple street. 

INo. 802, Peoria. III.— Meets First and tfalM 
Tuesdays at 218 Main street. President, E. G 
Gregg, 918 First avenne; recording secretary. 
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H. C. Lupton, 604 St- James street ; flnaaelal sec- 
reiary, i«. U. OrAWiey, lid iieclmian avenue. 

*Mo. dUd> LlacoiUy 111. — Meeie nrsi ana third 
Wednesday ot each month at Falnteni' Halit 
Hast i^ulaslti etreeu Frealdenti C. H BansdeU, 
boath Kickpoo; recording secretary, W. JS. Ood- 
diz^ton, Bid Heiavan street; hnancial secretary, 
G. Chownlng, ftU Heiavan street. 

I No. 804, New Haven, Conn.— Meets every Tues- 
day nlgiit at Hoorn 11 Masonic Temple Building, 
7Ub Chapel streeu President, W. A. Johnson, 17 < 
Whitney avenne; recording seoretary, W. M. 
Hatton, 642 Chapel street ; hnancial secretary, 
Ch. Scbmolke, Prankiln street. 

* No. 805, Salt Lake ClH^, Utah. — Meets every 
Monday at Kjecirical Workers Hall, 11 W. First 
street south. President, Bert Cunningham, Sa t 
Liake, general delivery ; recording secretary, R. 
Baxter, 641 Ninth street east; financial secre- . 
tary, R. Baxter, 641 Ninth street esist. 

* No. 806, Alhuquerqiie, New Mex.— Meets first 
and third Tuesdays at 111) Cold avenue. Presi- 
dent, M. Nash, ;Aihequerque,iN. M. ; recording 
secretary, Carl Ulliam, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
financial secretary, B. R. Hotetling, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

* No. 807. Cumberland, Md. — Meets first and last 
Friday night at No. 4 Bnglne House, Maryland 
avenue. President, George A. Byler, 47 Mary- 
land avenue ; recording secretary, J. C. Hye, »7 
North Mechanic street ; financial secretary, R. 
Bnyder, 17 Harrison street. 

X No. 806, Beaumont, Tex.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Carpenters' Hall, Main and Wash- 
ington streeu. President, M. K. Graves, Beau- 
mont, Texas; recording secretary, J. S. Gibbs, 
Beaumont, Texas; financial secretary, W. G. 
Miller, 284 Pearl street. 

tNo. 809, Bast St. Louis. Ilk— Meets every Tues- 
day at HlBtrict Council ol Carpenters Hall, Third 
street and Missouri avenue. President, B. O. 
Hynds, 718 Josephine street. Bast St. Louis, 111.; 
recording secretary, C. Arnold, ^ North Main 
street,. B. St. Louis, 111.; financial secretary, B. B. 
Hunter, French Village, 111. 

*No. 310, Stamford, Conn.— Meets first and 
third Wednesday at Minor Poet Hall,— President, 
Ooodrloh £I« Bisley, 221 Atlantic street ; record- 
ing seeretary, William A. Curran, 17 Dale street ; 
financial secretary, N.orman B. Wilcox, 109 Still- 
water avenue. 

*No. 311, Beloit, Wis.— Meets first and third 
Wednesday at Trades Connell Hall, Bridge and 
Third streets. President, Cheis. Ford, 774 Brooks 
street; recording secretary, H. B. Churchill, 110 
Bast D street; financial secretary, A. J. Gilbert- 
son, 1039 Prairie avenue. 

* No. 312, Pocatello, Idaho. — Meets first and 
third Mondays at Bagle Hall, corner ol First 
avenue and Center street. President, H. J. Rey- 
nolds; recording secretary, W. B. Mitten berger, 
P. O. Box 612. 

*No. 313, WIImfngton, Del. — Meets every Fri- 
day at 206 B. Fourth street, Fourth and French 
streets. President, Geo. Lyon, 422 Bast Sixth 
street; recording secretary, L. W. McClenahan, 
Bell Tel. Bxchange ; financial secretary, 1. 8. 
Lenderman, 912 Poplar street. 

•No. 814, Tyler, Texas.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesays at Trades Assembly Hall, 
Southside Square. President, H. C. King, 740 W. 
Erwin street; recording and financial secretary, 

B. L. Ivey, 234 Adams avenue. 

I No. 315, Chicago, 111.— Meets first and third 
Monday in every month. President. E. Schwei- 
ker,1975N. Ashland avenue; recording secretary, 

C. B. Hopkins, 810 North Artesian avenue ; finan- 
cial secertary, J. Liebrlcb, 3632 Lasalle street. 

* No. 816, Ogden, Utah.— Meets every Saturday 
at Culon Labor Hall, 862 Twenty-fourth street. 
President, W. B. Gray, 613 Maryland avenue; re- 
cording secretary, Bd Jessop, 262 Thirty-third 
street; financial secretary, R. F. Dean, 2631 Grant 
avenue. 

•No. 317, Ashland, Ky.— Meets Tuesday night 
at Central Labor Hall, corner Fifteenth and 
Greenup streets. President, 8. Goulgrove ; finan- 
cial secretary, M. M. Argabrite, 115 West Win- 
chester avenue. 

tNo. 31 8,Knoxville,Tenn.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, Independent Hall, 


718 Gay street. President, J. G. Harrison, Spring 
street; recording secretary, John McCarrol), 
Market Square; nuanclal secretary, Jess Waters, 
712 Gam pbell street. 

tNo. 819, Pittsburg, Pa.— Meets second and 
tourih Monday ol each month at K. of L. Hall, 
686 Smlthfield street. President, W- A. Kelly, 36 
Oakland square; recording secretary, J. J. Hor- 
ner, 225 Lothrop street; financial secretary, Ur 
ban H. Friedman, 847 Estelia street. 

•No. 320, Paris, Tex. — Meets every Thursday 
night at Roundtree Building, North Main street. 
President, J. G. Sullivan; recording secrei ary, 
W. N. Banta; financial secretary, J. R. Han- 
cock, Vineyard Hotel 

•No. 321, La Salle, III.— Meets first and third 
Saturdays at Reed & O’Neirs Hall, 845 First 
street. President, Thomas Uefiron, La Salle, 
111, ; recording secretary, Noxie Dosch, 227 Buck- 
lln street; financial secretary, Joe. B. Skovare, 
828 second street. 

•No. 322, Raleigh, N- C.— Financial secretary, 

F. C. Doyle, lu Salisbury street. 

•No. ^8, Fairmont, W. Va.— Meets Saturday 
nights at Musgrave Hall, Monroe street. Presi- 
dent, H. S. Upton, care of C. D. & P. Tel. Go.; re- 
cording secretary and financial secretary, W m. 
8. Devlin, 711 W. Fourth street. 

•No. 324, Brazil, Ind.— Meets alternate Tuesday 
nights at Unltc'd Mine Workers* Hall, Main and 
W alnut streets (Opera Block). President, J. L. 
Boone, care of C. U. Tel. Co.; recording secre- 
tary, Birt Stauts, 421 North Alabama street; 
financial secretary, L. M. Moore, 203 South Lam- 

•No. 325, Binghamton, N- Y.— Meets every Fri- 
day night at C. L. U. Hail, 79 State street. Presi- 
dent, F. 8. Houston, 78 State street; recording 
secretary, J. Buckman, 21 Mary street ; financial 
secretary, W. Bid well. 

• No. 326, GonnellavlUe Pa. — Meets second and 
fourth Mondays at Plumbers’ Hall, No. lOSNorth 
Pittsburg street. President, Alex. Angus, Con- 
neilsvllle; recording secretary, Frank Butter- 
more, New Haven, Pa.; financial secretary, 

G. 8. McGlay, 118* N. Pittsburg street. 

•No* 327*West Palm Beach, Fla. — Meets first and 
thirds Monday at Central Labor Hall, 'Clematis 
avenue. President, E. W. J. Parrish ; recording 
and financial secretary, Stephen L. Harman, P. 
O. Box 451. 

•No. 328, Oswego N- Y.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Mullln’s Hall, 90 Bast First street. 
President, John Feeney; recording secretary, 
John Schaffer, 111 East First street; financial 
seer etray, Frank Gallagher ,77 Bast Eighth street. 

•No. 829, Shelbyvtll^ Ind.— Meets every Fridav 
night at Union Hall, Public Square. President, 
W. J. Smith, 143 Bast Walker street; recording 
and financial secretary, Alfred C. Lee, Second 
street. 

No. 330, Meridian, Miss.— Meets first and third 
Thursday at Federation ol Labor Hall, Fourth 
street, between Twenty-third and Twenty-flfth 
avenues. President, J. H. McArthur, Seventeenth 
and Thirty-fifth sts. ; recording secretary, G. 
.A. Westbrook, Nineteenth street and Thirty- 
fourth avenue: financial secretarv, B. R. Dyer, 
Nineteenth avenue, between Eleventh and 
Twelfth street. 

•No. 831, Long Branch, N. J.— Meets first and 
third Monday each mouth at Phil Daly’s Hose 
Company’s Hall, Second avenue. President, 
Austin Hurley, 304 Bath avenue, Long Branch, 
N. J. ; recording secretary, financial tecretary 
acting until we can get a brother to bold it; 
financial secretary, Jno. Coles,. Jr., Box 127, 
Station B, Long Branch, N. J. 

• No. 332, Sault Stc narlc, Mich.— Meets Tuesday 
night, at La bond Block, Ashmnn streets. Pres- 
ident, Dave Howey, 235 Ridge street ; recording 
secretary, R. McClamchey, 508 Spruce street; 
financial secretary, C. Van Dusen, 809 Young 
street. 

•No. 333, Emporia, Hans.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at S23>^ Commercial street. Presi- 
dent, E. McKinsey, 101 So. West street; record- 
ing secretary, W. M. Johnson, 7(J9 Merchant 
street; financial secretary, W- C. Prince, 210 So. 
Merchant street. 
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* No.d34t Whatcom, Wash.— Financial secretary, 
G. L UrewB, liSl Humoolt street. 

*No. 335» Springfield. Mo.— Meets Wednesday, 
Odd Fellows JdaU, 302 Boonvllle street. Presl* 
dent, Jno: Stowe, 443 Harrison avenue; recording 
secretary, B. O. Croft, 734 Robinson avenue t 
financial secretary, B. M. Sutton, 607 W. Ohio 
street. 

* No. 386, Oskaioosa, Iowa. — Meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at Bnglneer’s jHall, West High ave- 
nue. President, W. F. Fortune, Oskaioosa; 
recording secretary, J ohn Teos, Oskaioosa ; 
financial secretary, Q. W. Gordon, 207 E. Third 
avenue. 

^No. 337, Chicago, III.— Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at Dewey Hall, 70 Adams street. 
President, J. J. Sullivan, 666 North Park ave- 
nue; recording secretary, P. H.Hammang, 4226 
Grand Boulevard; financial secretary J. J. Mc- 
Cabe, 4228 WaDash avenue. 

* No. 388, Denison, Tex.— Meets every first ana 
third Mondays at Dabor Hall, 202^ W. Main 
street. President, C. D. Sloan, 211^ W. Main 
street; recording and financial secretary, J. B. 
W Pratt, 529. Murray street, 

*No. 339, Sterling, III.— Meets first and third 
Wednesday at Labor Hall, 808 Locust street. 
President, Geq. Thomas, Sterling, 111.; recording 
secretary, J ohn Powers, 102 Thirteenth avenue ; 
financial secretary, R. L. Falrbrother, 1011 First 
avenue. Sterling, 111. 

X No. 8^, Sacramento, Cal.— Meets first and third 
Mondays at Pythian Castle, corner Ninth and 1 
streets. President, J. A. Crombach, 1009 Q, street ; 
recording secretary, B. G. Fletcher, 726 G street ; 
financial secretary, C. W. Beaton, 1620 1 street. 

♦Ko. 341, Ottawa, 111. —President, Wm F. Spore, 
119 W. Washington street ; recording secretary, 
P. Lavalle; financial secretary, Wm. H. Shafer, 
1125 Post street. 

♦1*0. 342, New Brighton, Pa.- Meets Thursday, 
E. J. Ryan’s Hall, corner Third avenue and 
Ninth street. President, W. H. Irons, Third 
street, Beaver, Pa.; recording secretary Geo. J. 
Won, 1709 Fourth avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
financial secretary, J. L. Allwine, 654 Case street, 
Rochester, Pa. 

*No. 343, Norwich, Conn.— Meet second and 
fourth Wednesday at Carpenters’ Hall, Shetuc- 
ket street. President, R. M. Kittson, Woodman- 
see avenue ; recording secretary, Walter Hol- 
den, 150 Main street; financial secretary, W. H. 
Hall, 87 Cliff street. 

*No. 344, Now London, Conn.— Meets first and 
third Friday at Bacon Block, State street. Presi- 
dent, W. H. Vlbber, 24 Mountain avenue; re- 
cording secretary, C. C. Comstock, 6 Franklin 
street; financial secretary, John S. Loveless, 
11 Berkley avenue. 

*No. 345,Moblle, Ala.— Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at I. O. O. F. Hall, corner of St. Joseph 
and St. Michael streets. President, W. O. Se- 
graves, care of Southern Bell T. & T. Company ; 
recording secretary, C. E. Hooks, care of w. U. 
Tel. Co.; financial secretary, J. L. L. Eastburn, 
Elmira street, second dooreast of Charles street. 

*No. 346, Fort Smith, Ark.— Meets first and third 
Tuesday at K. of P. Hall, over 708 Gar. avenue. 
President, Nat. Grabam, 21 N. Twelfth street; 
recording secretary E. M. Wright, 819 N. Fifth 
street; financial secretary, W. H. McDonald, 710 
S. Eleventh and H streets. 

•No. 847. Peru, Ind.— Meets first and third 
Friday at Teamster’s Hall, Petty Block. Presi- 
dent, Frank Seamon, 72 E. Fifth str*^et; record- 
ing secretary, Elmer Burlingame, 217 E. Filth 
street; financial secretary, Wm. Odum, 92 E. 
Eight street. 

No. 348, Greenville, Tex.— Meets second and 
fourth Thursday at Labor Hall, 278 West Lee 
street. President, C. A. Duck, Kouth Travis 
street; recording secretary, W. Brame,216 North 
Stonewall street. 

•No. 349, Bengor, Me.— Meets every Wednes- 
day at Lewis Block, 121 Main street. Room 1, 
President, B P. Nickerson, 235 Center street; 
recording and financial secretary, J. C. Smith. 
175 Ohio street. 

•No. 350, Hannibal, Mo,— Meets first and third 
Monday at Trades Conucll Hall, corner ol Main 
and Broadway. President, H. S. Lambrecht, 522 


Broadway; recording secretary, Geo. M. Jackson, 
220 Bird street; financial secretary, N. J. Givan. 

* No. 351, Meriden, Conn. — Meets flj^t and third 
W ednesd^s at Turners’ Hall, Pratt street. Pres- 
ident, F. E. Tuttle, Wallingford, Conn; record- 
ing secretary, C. J. Maher, 44 Willow street; 
financial secretary, R. P. Collins, 40 Benjamin 

•No. 852, Lansing, Mich,— Meets second and 
lourth Tuesday at Labor Hall, Washington ave- 
nue, north. President, Bert Craus, Lansing, 
Mich.; financial secretary, D. B. Kinney, 218 St. 
Joe, East. 

tNo. 353, Toronto, Can.— Meets first and third 
Mondays, at Occident Hall, cor. Queen and Bath- 
hurst streets. President, D.Mathleson, 82 Mans- 
field avenue ; recording secretary, J. Fyfe, 82 
Mansfield avenue; financial secretary, J. Fer- 
guson, 722 Dulferln street. 

tNo. 854, Salt Lake City. Utah.— Meets every 
Wednesday at 7.80 p. m., 1. B. E. W. Hall, First, 
South and Main streets. President, W. H. M el- 
drum, P. O. Box 213; recording’ secretary, A. N. 
Thomas, P. O. Box 213 ; financial secretary, Rob- 
ert Burns, P. O. Box 218. 

?No. 355, Pittsburg, Pa.— Meets second and 
third Thursday at National Bank Building, Wll- 
kinsburg, Pa. President, C. B. Dougherty; re- 
cording secretary, W. Water worth, E. Pitts- 
burg; financial secretary, Geo. M. Smith, P. O. 
Box, 217, E. Pittsburg. 

t No. 356, Kansas City. Mo.— Meets every Mon- 
day, In Electrical Workers’ Han, 1838-86 Grand 
avenue. President, U. G. Barnes, 1605 Harrison 
street ; recording secretary, F. J. Sobadel, 1883- 
1835 Grand avenue; financial secretary, J. H. 
Lynn, 2740 Wabash street. 

No. 357, Pittston, Pa.— Meets first Thursday 
after the 15th at Advocate Office, Butler Block. 
President, John Sheridan, 17 High street, Pltt- 
Bfon; recording secretary, P. F. Toole, Union 
street, Pittston ; financial secretary, £. L Rowan, 
282 William street, Pittston. 

•No. 858, Perth Amboy, N. J.— Meets first and 
third Thursdays at Carpenters* Union Hall, 
Srlcker’B Building, 138 Smith street. President, 
Julius Kundson, 78 New Brunswick avenue; re- 
cording secretary, Wm. McDonough. 48 East 
avenue ; financial secretary, Ambrose Mather, 
44 East avenue. 

•No. 859, Iron Mountain, Mich.— Meets first and 
third Sun day Si at Russell’s Hall, 710 Brown 
street. President, B. G., Hull, Norway, Mloh. ; re- 
cording secretary, S. Trethway, 219 D street; 
financial secretary, C. Carlson, 1120 River ave- 
nue. 

•No. 360, Sioux Pall, S. D.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesday at Labor Hall, Syndicate 
Block. President, M. G. Lacy ; recording secre- 
tary, E. C. De Long, 621 S. Main avenue; financial 
seoretarv, F. B. Harris, E. Eighth street. 

•No. 361, McKeesport, Pa.— President, George 
Griffith, Charleroi, Pa.; recording secretary, 
John J. Sullivan, McKeesport, Pa.; financial sec- 
retary. H. C. Bam ford, McKeesport, Pa 

•No. 362. Kankakee, III.— Meets every Monday 
at German 1. O O. F. Hall, 204 Court street. 
President, F. E. Jeffers, Hospital, Illinois; 
recording secretary, H. H, Boysen, 162 Dearborn 
avenue ; financial secretary, C. C. Riley, 108 
Rosewood avenue. 

No. 863, Asbury Park, N. J. 

•No. 364, Guthrie, Oklo,— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays at German Hall, 114 N. Second street 
President, J. D. Runkle, Guthrie, O. T. ; record*. 
Ing secretary, James Seay, Guthrie, O. T.» 
financial secretary, A. H. Harmon, Guthrie’ 
O. T. 

•No. 365, Vicksburg Miss — Meets first and third 
Saturdays at K. P ante room, corner Clay and 
Washington streets. President, R. B. ZeUka, 
Walnut street : recording and financial secre- 
tary. John E- Ford 205 Bomar avenue. 

•No. 366, Allentown, Pa. — Meets Saturday at 
Nagle s Hall, Seventh and Turner streets. Presi- 
dent, J. S. Hoffman, 1815 Court street; recording 
secretary, .lohn F. Gaffney, 181 Telerhman street; 
financial secretary, A. Welbel, 789 Fair street. 

I No. 367-— St, Louis, Mo.— Meets first and 
third *5n n days, 2.20 p. m. President, C. A. Hose, 
1927 Florrisant avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; record- 
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Ing secretary, C. A. Liles, Madison, 111.; financial 
secretary, G. E. Sutter, 4603 Cook avenue. 

IHo. 368.->]few York. If. Y.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesday, Union Hall, 1601 Second 
avenue. President, J. J. Strauss, 106 E. 118th 
street; recording secretary, Jas. S. Wellington, 
263 W. 180th street; financial secretary, J. J. 
McCarty, 202 E. 96th Street. 

I Ho. 369, Louisville, Ky.— Meets every Friday 
at Electrical Workers Headquarter, Fourth and 
Green streets. PreHident, John Dleble, south- 
west corner Fifteenth and Plrtle streets; re- 
cording secretary, John W. Isaacs, Enterprise 
Hotel; financial secretary, D. Butterfield, 2642 
W. Jeflerson street. 

X° Ho. 370, Los Angeles, Cal.— Meets every Sat- 
urd ay at Council of Labor Hall No. 2,4383^ South 
Spring street. President, C. R. Holmes, 8^ Jud- 
son street ; recording secretary, Eldon E. So- 
per, 444 South Grand avenue; financial secre- 
tary. Hal Hamner, 319 West Avenue Fifty-one. 

♦Ho. 371, Redding, Cal.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays at Carlson printing office, Lorenz 
Building. President, D. W. Rathburn, P. O. Box 
124; recording secretary, W. C. Stringer ; finan- 
cial secretary, David Murdock. 

♦Ho. 372, Boone, Iowa.— Meets first and third 
Fridays at North Side Union hall, 917 Tenth 
street. President, H. C. Elliott, 515 Tenth street ; 
recording and financial secretary, A. J. Berl, 1656 
Fifth street. 

♦Ho. 373, Onedia, H. T.— Meets first Monday of 
every month at Trades Assembly Hall, corner 
of James and Elm streets. President, Irving B. 
Hawkins ,40 Seneca street; recording secretary, 
P. Lamont Barr, Elm street; financial secretary, 
Henry Gasler, Boston street. 

♦Ho. 374, Escanaba, Mich.— Meets every first 
aud Third Friday evenings at Lemmer’s Hall, 
310 Ludlngton street. President, Geo. Boemer, 
916 Well avenue; recording secretary, E. V. 
Smith, 510 Ludlngton street ; financial secretary, 
Wm. Helllgenthal, 1603 Ayer street. 

♦Ho. 375, Jefferson City, Mo.— President, M. 
P. Gaddis. Jefferson City, Mo. ; financial secre- 
tary, G. W. Fleming, Jefierson City, Mo. 

Ho. 376, Chicago, III.— President, Thos. V. Cos- 
tello, 646 W. Forty-fifth street; recording secre- 
tary, A. E. Telletoen, 207 W. Emerson avenue ; 
financial secretary, Thos. (^ueenan, 196 E. Wash- 
ington street. 

♦Ho. 377, Horristown, Pa.— President, Wm. S. 
Miller, 630 Cherry street; financial secretary, 
E. E. Godscbalk, 202 E. Oak street. 

gNo. 373, Denver, Colo.-^Meets second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p. m., Room 218 Charles Block, 
corner of Fifteenth and Curtis streets. President, 
P. P. Bennett, 1431 Sixteenth street ; recording 
secretary, S. H. Cleary, 1317 Glenorm street; 
financial secretary, A. C. Wlnsch, 742 South 
Twelfth street. 

♦No.379, Greensburg, Pa.— Meets first and third 
Thursday of each month, at Glunts Hall, corner 
East Pittsburg street and Maple avenue. Presi- 
dent, A. R. Mott, Franklin street, Green sburg, 
Pa.; recording secretary, Elmer Stahl, Greens- 
burg. Pa. ; financial secretary, C. M. Morgan, 
East Otterman street, Greensburg, Pa. 

No. 330, Salt Lake Cl^, Utah— Station men— 
Meets every second ana fourth Monday at Em- 
porium Building, 11 West First South Street. 
President, H. P. Burt. 1519 Indiana avenue; re- 
cording secretary, T. C. Husbands, P. O. Box 971 , 
financial secretary, T. C. Husbands, P. O. Box 971. 

No. 331, Chicago, III.— Fixture bangers- Meet 
first and last Tuesdays at Koch’s Hall, 106 East 
Randolph street. President, Ed. Aplin, 2807 Union 
avenue ; recording secretary, O. H. Owen, South 
Harvey, 111.; financial secretary, O. A. Lawson, 
449 Cornelia street. 

♦No. 332, Columbia, S. C.— Meets Wednesday 
night, at Independence Hall, over Independent 
Engine House, between Main and Assemby 
streets. President, Luther Garron, 1802 Taylor 
street; recording secretary, J. B. Dodonbofi, 1011 
Lady street; financial secretary, M. W. Ksele, 
1032 Elmwood avenue. 

♦ No- 883, Maftoon. III. — President; Harry 
Schrock; recording secretary, Ned Malalne; 

nanclal secretary, L. Morgansteln. 


•No- 334, Sydney, Hova Scotia— Meets every sec- 
ond Wednesday of each month at C. M. B. A. 
Hall. George street, Sydney. C. B. President 
S. De WIU, Sydney, N. S. ; recording secre- 
tary, Oscar L. Boy<i, Sydney, C. B. ; financial sec- 
retary, Angus Hugh Cameron, 467 Esplanade 
street, Sydney, C. B. 

♦No. 385 Lawrence, Meets Friday nights 
at Music Hall, 804 Common street. President, A. 
M. Winslow, 125Farnham street ; recording secre- 
tary, T. H. Hogarth, 86 Andover street; financial 
secretary, Chester Kavanah,51 Walnut street. 

•Ho. 386, New Iberia, La.— Meets first Friday of 
each month, corner Main and Corinne streets. 
President, George Fay; recording secretary, 
E. R. Chivers ; financial secretary, W. A. Brou- 
sard. 

•Ho. 387, Freeport, 111.— President, C. L. Gulon, 
95 Cottonwood street ; financial secretary, H. L. 
Brubaker, 214 Taylor avenue. 

•Ho. 388, Palestine, Tex.— President, C. B. Tur- 
ner ; financial secretary, L. A. Pierce. 

•Ho. 389, Paterson, H. J.— Meets every Sunday 
at 2 p. m., at Columbia Hall, 462 Main street. 
President, F. H. Holmes. Lodi, N. J. ; recording 
secretary, E. S. Cole, 10 South Fifth street, Lake 
View ; financial secretary, W. J. Jones, 664 Main 
street. 

♦Ho. 390, Johnstown, Pa.— Meets Thursday at 
Electrical Workers Hall, 837 Bedford street. 
President, Robert Fundenberg, 618% Vine street; 
recording secretary, H. W. AjoqU 631 Franklin 
street; financial secretary, F. W. Buchanan, 
248 Adam street. 

I Ho. 391, Los Angeles, Cal.— Financial secretary, 
J. F. Greaves, Johnston Hotel. 

♦ Ho. 392, Troy, H. Y.— Meets every Thursday at 
8 p. m., at Turner’s Hall, River street, between 
Ferry and Congress. President, Fred Best; re- 
cording secretary, James Ward, 62 Grand street, 
Troy ; financial secretary, J. W. Lindsay, Lynd 
House. 

7 Ho 393, Detroit, Mich.- President, Andrew J. 
MoUoy, 268 National avenue; recording secre- 
tary, R. J. Fitzgerald, 662 Jefierson avenue; 
financial secretary, C. W. Guinness, 506 Trum- 
bull avenue. 

X Ho. 394, Aabum, H. T.— T. H. Mohan, 1 School 
street. 

♦Ho. 393. Kalamazoo, Mich.— Meets first and 
third Monday of each month. Trades and Labor 
Hall, South Burdick street. President, Geo. C. 
Milham, 722 Stookhrldge ave.; recording secre- 
tary, Burton A. Whipple, 322 E. Lovell street ; 
financial secretary, Morris W. Doyle, 1110 Clark 
street. 

HHo. 396, Boston, Mass.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at Seaver Hall, Appleton street. Pres- 
ident, F. E. Hunter, 114 Rogers avenue, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; recording secretary, D. R. McGreg- 
or, 241 Marriot street, Dorchester, Mass.; financial 
secretary, A. R. Young, 709 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. 

♦Ho. 397, Quebec, Canada. Meets first and third 
Monday of each month at Montcalm Hall, Mont- 
calm Market. President, Elzear L. Heureux, 894 
St. Valler street; recording secretary, N. Mathu- 
rin 288 St. Valler street; financial secretary, A. 
Bouret, 18 Levis street. 

♦No- 398. St. Cloud. Minn.— Meets every second 
and fourth Saturday, at Workman Hall, corner 
Fifth avenue and First street, south. President, 
Geo. Marvin, St. Cloud, Minn.; recording secre- 
tary, Harry Hamlin, Sauk Rapids, Minn.; finan- 
cial secretary, F. B. Doten, 618 Sixth avenue, 
south. 

♦No. 399, Portland, Me.— Meets Thursday at In- 
clasp Hall, 63 Temple street.— President, Arthur 
McDonlad, 20 Plum street ; recording secretary, 
E. B. Waite, 6 Farrington Place! financial secre- 
tary, F. E. Sargent, 308 Portland street. 

♦no. 400, Ottawa, Ontario.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays at Murphy’s Hall, Sussex 
street. President, Charles Altkens, 241 Lyon 
street, Ottawa, Ont.; recording secretary, W. H. 
Hickey, 136 Slater street. Ottawa, Ont. ; financial 
secretary, C. G. Keys, 4CT Rldeau street, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

♦No. 401, Burlington, Iowa.— Meets every Mon- 
day evening at Carpenters Hall, Third and Jef- 
ferson street. President, Chas. McGuire. North, 
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ern Hotel ; recording secretary, E. W. Bischoff- 
Sberrill Moore Elec. Co.; financial secretary, 
Chas. Caster, 624 N. Fourth street, 

tNo. 402, Poitchcster,N-Y.— Meets every first 
and third Monday nights at 8 each month, at 
Washington Hall, 115 North Main street. Pres- 
ident, Andrew Bell, 26 Haseco avenue ; recording 
secretary, Daniel B.Purdy ; P. O. Box 240, Port 
Chester, N, Y.; financial secretary, J. C. Irving, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

♦No. 403, Meadville, Pa.— Meets every second 
and fourth Wednesdays at Central Labor Hall, 
South Water street. President, Fred. A. Berg, 
872 Liberty street; recording secretary, Claud 
Ewing, 217 Pine street; financial secretary, A, 
R. Simpson, Phoenix Hotel. 

No. 404; Denver, Colo.— (Winders )—Meets every 
Tuesday at 512 Charles Building. President, W. 
C. Metzgar, 116 West Bayard street; recording 
secretary, A. W. Gay, 1245 Clarkson street ; finan- 
cial secretary, Jack H. Cook, Hotel Midland. 

♦No. 405, Houghton, Mich,— Financial secre- 
tary, F. E. Jackson. 

♦No. 400, Ardmore, Ind. Ter.— Meets every Fri- 
day night at Union Hall, W est Main street. Pres- 
ident, B. M. Parker, Ardmore, 1. T. ; recording 
secretary, Luther Anderson, Box 68; financial 
secretary, La Mont Byers, P. O. Box 346. 

♦No. 407, Marquette, Mich.— Meets every first 
Saturday and Third Friday each month at Frels 
Hall, Front and Washington streets. President, 
Oscar H. Slewert, 339 West Alger street ; record- 
ing secretary, C. E. Ellstrom, 321 West Bluff 
street; financial secretary. Geo. H. Kemper, 611 
West Ridge street. 

♦No. 408. Missoula, Mont.— Meets every second 
and fourth Tuesday at Fireman's Hall, West 
Main street. President, C. H. Christensen. 805 
East Front street; recording secretary, R. G. 
Rowland, Missoula; financial secretary, E. H. 
Collar, 801 South Second street. 

♦No. 409, Ithaca, N> Y.— Meets first and third Sat- 
urday of every month at Central Labor Union 
Ball, East State street. President, W. W. Har- 
dlnger, South Cayuga street; recording secre- 
tary, C. M Smltn, 206 North Cayuga street; 
financial secretary, O. Rlttenhouse, 505 South 
Albany street. 

iNo. 410, Albany, N* Y.— Meets first and third 
Mondays at 8 P. M., Laventall Building, Hounds 
avenue and South Pearl street. President, Geo. 
E. Gray, 389 Clinton avenue; recording secre- 
tary, Carl F. Mull, 461 Clinton avenue ; finan- 
cial secretary. Frank C. Shanno, 130 Second ave. 

*No. 411, Warren, 0.— Meets every other Wed- 
nesday night at Amalgamated Association Hall, 
Main street. President, E. S. Kelley, Tod ave.; 
recording secretary, Fred. W. Izant, 500J^ Niles 
avenue ; financial secretary, Sam F. Messer, Tod 
avenue. 

♦No. 412, Mankato, Minn.— President, W. C. 
Lestlco ; financial secretary, L. H. Snyder, 417 
Plum street. 

*No.413, Manila- P. 1.— President, Wm. Wirt, 
Box 547; financial secretary, C. H. Hulbert, Box 
647. 

♦No. 414, Macon, Ga.— Financial secretary, J. 
R. Hoffer, 666 Second street. 

♦ No. 415, Cheyenne, Wyo. — President,S. M. Wes- 
sels, care Electric Light Company ; financial sec- 
retary, F. P. Edellnd, 216 E. Sixteenth street. 

tNo. 416, St. Joseph, Mo.— President, A. E. 
McCarty, 2822 S. Twenty-second street; record- 
ing secretary, W. L. Harman, 1002 Francis 
street; financial secretary, J. A. Wells, 113 E. 
Isabell street. 

♦No. 417, Newburgh, N. Y.— Meets every second 
and fourth Saturday at Labor Hall, Ann street, 
between Johnson and Liberty. President, John 
Gilroy Mezger, 1 High street ; recording secre- 
tary, Raymond Hathaway Williams. 215 First 
street: financial secretary, Thomas Perrott, 32 
Smith street. 

♦No. 418, Mt. Vernon, Ind.— Meets second, 
third and fourth Monday nights at Franks 
Place, Main street, between Second and Third. 
President, Roscoe Combs, Mt. Vernon; record- 
ing and financial secretary, J. C. Maler, 328 
Lower Sixth street. 

♦No. 419, Jacksonville, HI.— Financial secre- 
tary, O. Sorrells, Jacksonville. 


•No. 420, Moberly, Mo.— E, A, Willott, 208 N 
Fourth street. 

♦No. 421, Watertown, N, Y,— President, G. B* 
Dickerson; financial secretary; Wm. C. Ander- 
son, 1 Arlington street. 

♦No, 422, Hackensack, N« J.— Meets first and 
third Wednesdays at Engels Parlors, 45 Main 
street. President, D. T. Evans; recording sec- 
retary, B. M. Pratt, 66 Main street; financial 
secretary, W. Kingsley. 

tNo. 423. Montreal, P. Q. — Meets First and 
Third Friday each month, at Arcanum Hall, 
2444 A St. Catherine street. President, L. R. 
McDonald, 2 Brunswick street; recording secre- 
tary, T. W. Rothery, 31^ Latour street ; financial 
secretary, F. W. Gotten, 634 Antoine street. 

tNo. 424, Milwaukee, WIs. — Meets every Thurs- 
day at Klzer Hall, Fourth street, north of State. 
President, F. M. Stark, 717 St. Paul avenue; 
recording secretary, J. W. Daley, 496 Twenty- 
seventh street; financial secretary, J. V. Field, 
459 Sixth avenue. 

tNo. 425, Wilmington, Del.— Meets every Friday 
evening, northeast corner Eighth and Orafnge 
streets. President, Henry T. Baker, 823^ Madi- 
son street ; recording secretary, Isaac A. Gray, 
1103 ShallcrosB avenue; financial secretary, R. S. 
Hertzog, 1112 King street. 

I No. 426, Milwaukee, WIs. — President, D. Me— 
Quarrle, 910 Third street ; recording secretary, 
M. Pural, 811 Second avenue; financial secretary, 
Charles Nauertz, 648 Madison street, rear. 

tNo. 427, Springfield, III. — Meets the first and 
third Wednesday, at I. B. E.iW. Hall.— Presi- 
dent, J. D. Valentine, 411 W. Comedy street; re- 
cording secretary, A. H. Barth, 615 E. Jackson, 
street; financial secretary, William Rathford, 
711 E. Black street. 

No. 428, Bakersfield, Cal. — President, P. T. An- 
drews; financial secretary, H. R. Leeds, 2617 M 

No. 4*29, Columbus, Ga.— President, W. W. Vin- 
cent; financial secretary, Frank Hudson, care 
So. Bell T. & T. Co. 

♦No. 430, Racine, WIs.. — Meets second and fourth 
Saturday at 8 p, m.,of the month, at Trades 
Labor Hall, Four ih and M aln streets. President, 
J. P. Browne, 1621 State street; recording secre- 
tary, Fred M. Brooker, Box 247; financial secre- 
tary, D. A. Howard, 1917 N. Chatham. 

♦No. 431, Frederick, Md. — President, S. F. Gard- 
ner; financla ^secretary, C. E. Young, 90 East 
South street. 

*No. 432, Eau Claire, WIs. — President, G. W. 
Baltey, Menomonle, Wls.; recording secretary, 
F. C. Stanley, 661 Wisconsin street; financial 
secretary, L. M. Marsh, 621 Congress street. 

No. 433, Fremont, Ohio.— Meets First and Third 
Tuesday, Woodmen of America, corner Front 
and State street. President. Ed. E. McCarthy, 
337 Harrison street ; recording secretary, John 
O. Lehr, corner State and Stone ; financial secre- 
tary, Wm. P. Stevens, Fremont, care U. S. Tele- 
phone Co. 

♦No. 434, Douglas, Ariz.— President, J. H. 
Stewart ; financial secretary, F. C. Farrlngton- 
care Douglas Imp. Co. 

♦No. 435, Marlon. Ohio.— President, Ferd Rowe 
269 North Oak street, Marion, O.; financial secre, 
tary, M. A. Charlton, E. Main street, Gallon, O. 

*No. 436, Onconta, N. Y.— President, Carl L 
House, 12 Cherry street; recording secretary, 
M. J. Young ; financial secretary, Jno. O’Brien, 

*No. 437, Fall River, Mass. — Financial secre- 
tary, H, A. Manchester. 

Ko, 438, Greater Hew York, H. Y. (Street car 
wlremen )— President. J. W. Schmidt, 688 (Sates 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; financial secretary, D. 
Cullinane. 1482 Avenue A, New York, N. Y. 

♦No. 439, Alliance, Ohio.— Meets Secondt and 
Fourth Wednesday, second floor, over Post- 
Office, East Main and Seneca. President, A N. 
Stanley, 213 W. Main Street; recording secre- 
tary, Jno. McCaskey, care O. B. Mason, R. F. D., 
No. 2; financial secretary, Henry Erhardt, W. 
Main street. 

♦No. 440, Grand Rapids, WIs.— President, Geo. M. 
Huntington, Grand Rapids; recording secre- 
tary, Chas. M. Dougherty, Grand Rapids; finan- 
cial secretary, John H. Noyes, Grand Rapids. 
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*No. 441, Janesville, Wls.^-Presidenty James 
Froaber, Janesville; recording secretary, £d. 
Barren, Janesville; financial secretary, James 
Sbnler, Janesvllb 

*No. 442, Spartansburo, S. C.- Financial secre- 
taiy, Frtd Scbueler, care of So, Bell Tel. Co. 

*^lo. 443, Key WcstjFla.— Meets every Tuesday at 
Electric Company Plant. President, J. B. Hurst; 
recording secretary, J. H. Harris. 809 Galveston 
street; financial secretary, J. H. Harris, 809 Gal- 
veston street. 

*No. 444, Richmond, Ind.— Financial Secretary, 
J. U McNeill, 1189 Main street. 

No. 445, Battle Creek, Mich.— Financial secre- 
tary, E. Wideman, care Mich. Tel. Co. 

JNo, 446, Columbus, Ohio. — Meets every Friday 
night at 7.86 p. m., at Lazarus’ Block, High and 
Town streets. President, C. Jj. Sprague, Fourth 
and Oakland avenues ; recording secretary, 
Harry Kerus. 167^ So. High street, room 15; 
financial secretary, Frank Naus, o\y> W. State 
street. 


BUSINESS AGENTS. 

No. 1, St. Louis, Mo. — Frank Kinsley and H. 
J. Porter, 

No. 2, St. Louis, Mo.— H. Myers, 2635 A Olive 
street. 

No 8, New York.— Ed. Kelly, 16<l East Fifty- 
fourth street. James Stanton. D. H. Armstrong. 
Eld. Arrington. 

No. 5, Pittsburg, Pa.— E. P. Allman, 802 Grant 
street. 

No. 6, San Francisco, Cal. — A. K. Yoell, 27 
Sixth street. 

Cook County Locals. — No. 9, Me Collins ; No. 
134, John Maloney, C> M. Bloonfield, Samuel 
Grimblot; No. 279, N. Bonnist; No. 876, James 
Y. Lamb. Address for each, 196 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, 111. 

No. 14, Pittsburg, Pa.— George Schmatzinetz, 
802 Grant street. 

No. 17, Detroit. Mich.— E. G. Smith, 439 Elm- 
wood avenue. 

Noe. 18 and 856, Kansas City, Mo.— Frank 
Burns, 1883 Grand avenue. 

No. 21, Philadelphia, Pa.— Charles Kirk, 1320 
^^ine street. 

No. 23, St. Paul, Minn. — Joseph Macauly, 586 
West Central avenue. 

No. Terre Haute, Ind. — A. R. Markle, 1027 
Seventh avenue. 

No. 28, Baltimore,. Md.—W. C. Worley, 1601 
Edmonson avenue. 

No. 88, Cleveland, Ohio.- Frank Estingbausen, 
88 Prospect street. 

No. 89, Cleveland, Ohio.-» Frank J. Sullivan, 83 
Prospect street. 

No. 41, BufiTalo, N. Y.— A. Cunningham, Council 
Hall. 

No. 43, Syracuse, N. Y.— H. E. Yorker, 187 Wood 
avenue. 

No. 45, Buffalo, N. Y.— James Shane, 78 South 
Division street. 

No. 61, Los Angeles, Cal.— C. P. Lofthouse, 124 
Eait Third street. 

No. 68, Denver, Colo. — F. Sballert, P. O. Box 
614. 

No. 86, Rochester, N. Y.— J. Monaghan, room 3, 
Durand Bulldlner. 58 Main street. 

No 95, Joplin. Mo.— W. A. Nielson, 716 Jackson. 

No. 08, Philadelphia, Pa.— Jas. S. Meade, 1321' 
Arch street. 

No. 103, Boston, Mass.— E. T. Mallory, 987 
Washington street. 

No. 112, Louisville, Ky-— Edw, Boyle, McDowell 
Building, Fourth and Green streets. 

No 114, Toronto, Canada.— W. J. Middleton, 18 
Shaftsburv avenue. 

No. 1.54, Rock Island, III.— Charles Norton, P.O. 
Box 225. 

No. 162, Omaha, Nebr.—F Wlttus, Labor Tem- 
ple* 

No. 184, Galesburg, III. — J. H. Shull, 266 Dufiield 
avenue. 

No. 210, Atlantic City.— Marshall Burkins, 117 
N, Pennsylvania avenue. 

No. 212, Cincinnati, Ohio.— J. A. Cullen, south- 
west corner Twelfth and Pine streets. 


No. 235, Cincinnati, Ohio.— M. L. Purkey, 1185 
Vine street. 

No. 824, Brazil, Ind.— O. J. Boyland, Hofiman 
House. 

No. 856, Kansas City, Mo.— F. Burns, 1883 Grand 
avenue. 

No 381, Chicago, 111.— Edward N. Nockels, 10 
E. Randolph street. 

No. 390, Johnstown, Pa.— M. R. Brennan, 244 
Levergo<^ street. 


OVER 130 MILES AN HOUR. 

The high-speed electrical experiment on 
the Morienfelde-Zossen Railroad, Germany, 
ended for the season on November 21. About 
3,000 spectators gathered at Dallwitz, where 
a speed of 130^ miles per hour was attained 
three weeks ago, laud has not been surpassed 
at the subsequent trial. 

About f 1, 000, 000 have been expended with 
out financial return, in demonstrating the 
economical working of 100 miles* velocity. 
The so-call study company which has been 
conducting the experiments has not decid- 
ed how tq ultilize the results reached , but 
tentative communications have been opened 
with some of the electric railway men of 
the United States which have not yet taken 
definite shape. 



1 PRHI-PAY express and send 1 pair to any address 
in the United States or Canada for $2 in advance. 
I send 1 pair for $1.50, C. O. D. 3 extra 
plugs by mail, post-paid, 25 cents. 

JO MIST OONNEMvIvY, 

Box 493. Branford, Conn., U. S. A. 



After 12 years’ test of various climbers, I find 
the new pattern solid plug “ Donnelly Clim- 
bers” THE BEST I EVER USED. The tread 
being INCHES WIDE and the plug drop- 
ping just right, makes them very easy to work 
on. Mr. Donnelly is THOROUGHLY RELIA- 
BLE, he has had 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in 
climber making, and employs ONLY UNION 
HELP. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

President Lor.nl Union No. 90, I. B. E. W. 

New Haven, Conn. 



Very Important 

to Telephone Workers and 
others. Do yon know t*^ at the 
Acme Telephone Holder Is 
the best seller, and gives better 
profits than any other on 
the market? Sample Single 
Hr Ider, $2.00, Double 
Holder, $3.00, prepaid to 
any address. 

SKELLY&CO., 312 Electric Bldr, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF LOCAL UNIONS. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham.. 136 
Birmingham. .227 
Mobile 345 

Arizona. 

Douglass 434 

Arkansas. 

Fort Smith 846 

Hot Springs.. .215 

Liiitle Rock 126 

Pine Bluff 251 

Texarkana 801 

California. 

Bakersfield 428 

Fresno 169 


Los Angeles.. . 61 
Los Angeles.. .116 
Los Angeles. ..370 
Los Angeles. . .391 


Oakland 289 

Redding 371 


Sacramento... 86 
Sacramento.. .340 
San Francisco. 6 
San Francisco. 151 
San Francisco. 2^ 
San Francisco.298 


San Jose 250 

Stockton 207 

Vallejo 180 


Colorado. 
Colo. Springs .113 
Colo. Springs .2il8 
Cripple Creek. 70 


Denver 68 

Denver 121 

Denver 378 

Denver 404 

Pueblo 12 

Connecticut. 
Bridgeport ... .146 

Hartford 87 

Hartford 186 

Meriden 351 

New London. .344 
New Haven... 90 
New Haven... 304 

Norwich 343 

Stamford 810 

Waterbury,... 11 


Delaware. 
Wilmington . .425 
Wilmington . .313 
District of Colum- 


bia. 

Washington... 26 
Washington . .148 
Florida. 

Jacksonville. .100 

Key West 443 

Tampa 108 

West Palm 

Beach 827 

Georgia. 

Atlanta 84 

Columbus 429 

Macon 414 

Savannah.. .... 88 

Hawaii. 

Honolulu Ill 

Idaho. 

Boise City 291 

Pocatello 312 

Indiana. 

Anderson 147 

Brazil 324 

Elkhart 167 

Evansville 16 


Fort Wayne.. 138 
Fort Wa.yne..260 
Hammond — 280 
Indianapolis.. 10 

Lafayette 222 

Logansport 209 

Marion 153 

Mt. Vernon... .418 

M uncle 291 

New Albany.. 286 

Peru 347 

Princeton 269 

Richmond 444 

Shelby ville 329 

South Bend 132 

Sullivan 219 

Terre H aute. . . 25 
Vincennes 243 

Indian Territory. 

Ardmore 466 

Illinois. 

Alton 128 

Aurora 149 

Belleville 50 

Bloomington .197 
Champaign. . .203 

Chicago 9 

Chicago 49 

Chicago 78 

Chicago 134 

Chicago 279 

Chicago 282* 

Chicago 315 

Chicago 337 

Chicago 376 

Chicago ^1 

Dauvlile 290 

Decatur 242 

East St. Louis .369 

Elgin 117 

Freeport 887 

Galesburg 184 

Jacksonville. .419 

Joliet 176 

Kankakee 862 

Kewanee 94 

La Salle 821 

Lincoln 303 

Mattoon 383 

Ottawa 841 

Peoria 34 

Peoria 362 

Pullman 262 

Quincy 67 

Rockford 196 

Rock Island.. .154 
Rock Island. . .278 
Springfield — 193 
Springfield — 427 


Sterling 339 

Streator 286 

Iowa. 

Boone 372 

Burlington 401 

Cedar Rapids . . 226 
Cedar Raplds..2o3 

Clinton 273 

Davenport 109 

Des Moines... . 55 

Dubuque 198 

Fort Dodge — 224 
Mason City... 170 
Muscatine ....208 

Oskaloosa 336 

Ottumwa 173 

Sioux City 47 

Waterloo 288 

Hansas. 

Atchison 19 

Emporia SSH 

Fort Scott...... 152 

Pittsburg 107 


Kentucky. 

Topeka 225 

Wichita 144 

Ashland 317 

Heuderso;] 82 

Lexington 183 

Louisville Ii2 

Louisville 369 

Owensboro.... 216 

Paducah 177 

Louisiana. 
New Iberia. .. .386 
New Orleans... 4 
New Orleans. .130 
New Orleans. .281 
Shreveport .... 194 
NIaine. 

Bangor... 349 

Portland. 399 

Diary land. 

Baltimore 27 

Baltimore.... 28 
Cumberland . .307 

Frederick 431 

Massachusetts, 

Boston 108 

Boston 104 

Boston 396 

Brockton 223 

Lawrence 385 

Lowell 46 

Lynn 285 

North Adams. 293 

Pittsfield 167 

Pittsfield 264 

Salem 259 

Springfield.... 7 
Worcester..;.. 96 
Michigan. 
Ann Arbor.... 171 
Battle Creek.. 445 

Bay City 160 

BentonHarborJ76 

Detroit 17 

Detroit 133 

Detroit 393 

Escanaba 874 

Fall River... .487 
Grand Rapids. 75 
Grand Rapids. 231 

Houghton 405 

Iron MounFn.859 

Jackson 205 

Kalamazoo... .395 

Lansing 362 

Marquette 407 

Muskegon 275 

Saginaw 145 

Sault Ste Marie, 
332 

Traverse City. 131 
Minnesota. 


Duluth 81 

Mankato 412 

Minneapolis . .' 24 
Minneapolis . .292 

St. Cloud 398 

St. Paul 23 

Winona 74 

Mississippi. 

Jackson 256 

Meridian .830 

Natchez 295 

Vicksburg 365 

Missouri. 

Hanuibal 850 

Jefferson City. 375 

Joplin 95 

Kansas City.. . 18 
Kansas City... 366 


Moberly ...... .420 

St. Joseph 40 

St, Joseph 416 

St. Louis 1 

St. Louis 2 

St. Louis 59 

St. Louis 189 

St Louis 199 

St. Louis 867 

Sedalia 266 

Springfield 335 

Montana. 

Anaconda 200 

Butte 65 

Great Falls 122 

Helena 185 

Missoula 4U8 

Mexico. 

Monclova Coa- 
hulia 51 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln 265 

Omaha 22 

Omaha 162 


New Hampshire. 
Manchester . . .229 
New Jersey. 
As bury Park.. 863 
AtlantlcClty. .210 
AtlanticCity. .211 

Camden 299 

Hackensack . .42^ 

Jersey City 15 

Jersey City J64 

Long Branch. .331 

Newark 52 

Newark 87 

Newark 190 

Newark 239 

Paterson 102 

Paterson 389 

Perth Amboy. 858 

Trenton 29 

New Mexico. 
Albuquerque ..306 
New York. 

Albany 137 

Albany 410 

Auburn 800 

Auburn 394 

Binghamton ..325 

Brooklyn 110 

Buffalo 41 

Buffalo 45 

Elmira 189 

Herkimer 257 

Hornellsvllle.. 92 

Ithaca 409 

Jamestown 106 

Kingston 277 

Middletown.. .101 
Newburgh — 417 
New Rochelle. 127 

New York 3 

New York 20 

New York 270 

New York 368 

New York 438 

Niagara Falls. 68 

Oleau 214 

Oneida 373 

Oneonto 436 

Oswego. 328 

Portchester 402 

Poughkeepsle.286 

Rochester 44 

Rochester 86 

Rochester 220 

Rochester 284 

Saratoga 

Springs 261 

Schenectady.. 140 


Scheneetday. .282 
Schenectady. .234 
Schenectady. .247 
Schenectady. .252 
Schenectady. .264 
Schenectady. .267 

Syracuse 48 

Syracuse 79 

Troy 892 

Utloa 42 

Utica 181 

Watertown 421 

Nortli Carolina. 

Asheville. 238 

Raleigh 322 

Wlmington. ..133 
Ohio. 

Akron 89 

Alliance 439 

Ashtabula 148 

Canton 178 

Chllllcothe ....248 

Cincinnati 30 

Cincinnati 212 

Cincinnati 285 

Cleveland 38 

Cleveland 30 

Columbus 64 

Columbus 446 

Dayton 118 

Dayton 241 

East Liver- 

pool 93 

Fremont 433 

Hamilton 206 

Lima 32 

Lorain 237 

Marietta 195 

Marlon 435 

Massillon * 35 

Mt. Vernon ... 97 

Newark 172 

Piqua 297 

Sandusky 110 

Springfield 204 

Steubenville . .246 

Toledo 8 

Toledo .246 

Warren 411 

Youngstown... 62 
Youngstown... 64 

Zanesville 160 

Oklahoma. 

Guthrie 364 

Oklabom a 

City... 155 

Oregon. 

Portand 126 

Pennsylvania. 

Allentown 366 

Altoona 271 

Connellsvllle..326 

Easton 91 

East M a u c h 

Chunk 244 

Erie 66 

Greensburg . . .379 
Harrisburg.... 63 
J obnstown ... .390 

Lancaster 71 

Mead ville 408 

New Brighton.842 
New Castle.... 33 
Norristown. . . .377 

Oil City 228 

Philadelphia. . 21 
Philadelphia.. 98 
Phllahelpbia ..240 
Philadelphia. .287 


Pittsburg 6 

Pittsburg 14 

Pittsburg 819 
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Pittsburg 355 

Pittston 357 

Scranton 81 

Sbarnokln 233 

Sharon 21S 

Unlontown....l61 

Warren 63 

Wilkesbarre, .163 
Fhilippinelslau’s 

Manila 413 

Rhode Island. 
Providence.... 99 
Providence. . .258 

Newport 268 

South Carolina. 

Charleston 170 

Columbia 382 

Spartansburg . 442 
South Dakota. 

Sioux Falls 360 

Tennessee. 
Knoxville 318 


Memphis 

,.192 

Nashville .... 

,.129 

Texas. 


Austin 

.115 

Beaumont 

.221 

Beaumont 

.308 

Dallas 

. 69 

Dallas 

.188 

Denison 

.338 

El Paso 

. 13 

Fort Worth .. 

.156 

Galveston — 

.124 

Greenville 

.348 

Houston 

. 66 

Palestine 

.388 

Paris : 

320 

San Antonio . 

. 60 

Sherman 

.272 

Temple 

, 158 

Tyler 

.314 

Waco 

. 72 

Utah. 


Ogden 

.316 


Salt Lake City. 57 I 
Salt liake Clty.3U5 i 
Salt Lake City.35i 
Salt Lake City.380 

Virginia. 

Newport News 

165 

Norfolk 80 

Richmond 48 

Washington. 

Everett 191 

Seattle 77 

Seattle 202 

Seattle 217 

Spokane 73 

Tacoma 76 

Whatcom 334 

West Virginia. 

Fairmont 323 

Parkersburg . .168 

Wheeling 141 

Wheeling 142 


Wisconsin. 

1 A.ppleton 201 

Ashland 2^ 

Beloit 311 

Eau Claire 432 

Grand Rapids. 440 

Janesville 441 

Lacrosse 135 

Madison 159 

Marinette 274 

Milwaukee 424 

Milwaukee 83 

Milwaukee 426 

Oshkosh 187 ! 

Racine 430 1 

West Superior. 276 I 

Wyoming. 

Cheyenne 415 

CANADA. 

British Colum- 
bia. 

Vancouver — 213 


Victoria 230 

Nlanitoba. 

Winnipeg 166 

New Brunswick. 

St. John 174 

Nova Scotia. 

Sydney 384 

Ontario. 

Hamilton 105 

London 120 

Ottawa 400 

St. Catherines. 249 
Sault Ste Ma- 
rie 85 

Toronto 114 

Toronto 363 

Quebec. 

Montreal 182 

Montreal 427 

Quebec 893 


ROBINSON’S 

KEY FOR THE 

n Mil 


Electric Light, Power, Street 
Railway, Telephone, Telegraph 
and the Every-Day Tables ex- 
plained in but few words, and 
illustrated entirely by drawings 
and cuts of connections from 
the very latest practice. 

PRICE - TWO DOLLARS 

Address all orders to 

H. W. SHERMAN, 


Tiieold rule of "buying the best" 

IS A NOTABLE ONE FOR 

Incandescent Lamps 


THE BEST LAMP IS A NECESSITY 


For Philadelphia Territory send your 
Order for 

EDISON LAMPS 

TO 

The PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. 

N* £• Corner Tenth and Sansom Sts. 


Write for Booklet, “Incandescent 
Lamps for Isolated Plants.” 


103 Corcoran Bldg., 


Washington, D.C. 


BOTH PHONES. 





WEAR THE EMBLEM 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a New Secret Remedy ahso- 
jntely unknown to the profession. Permanent 
cures in Ip to 35 days. We refund money if 
we dp not cure. You can be treated at home 
tor the same price with the same miarantee 
to cure as It you came to our office. For many 
years we have been curing patients in every 
country in the world. Our treatment is in 
every sense a home treatment. If you have 
taken mercury or iodide potash and still have 
aches and pains* mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or eye- 
brows tailing out, it is this secondary blood 
poison we guarantee to cure. We solicit the 
most obstinate cases and challenge the world 
tor a case we cannot cure. This disease has 
always baffled the skill of the most eminent 
physicians. For many years we have made 
a special^ of treating this disease with our 
pa.Jnc Cure, and we have $500,000 capital 
behind our unconditional guaranty, 

WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 

cured years ago by our Great 
piscovery, unknown to the profession, are 
today sound and well, and have healthy 
children since we cured them. 

DON’T WASTE YOUR 

TIME AND MONEY 

ei^nmenting. We have the only cure 
Absolute and positive proofs sent sealed 
on application. 100-page book FREE. No 
brancli offices. Address fiiUy as follows: 

COOK REMEDY COMPANY, 
1512 Masonic Temple, Chicago, III. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 



We have a supply of Buttons and Chanaa 
on hand. Now is the time to send in your 
order. 

Solid Gold Buttons, - - - |i.oo 
Rolled Gold Buttons, - - - .50 

Solid Gold Watch Charms, - 5.00 

Rolled Gold Watch Charms, i.oo 

The Solid Gold Buttons and Charms are 
fully guaranteed. Address, 

H. W. SHERMAN, 

103-104 Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 




BARTON’S 

BDOB 


TOOLS 


which we claim are superior to any 
In America. Our goods are for sale 
See that our trade-mark, ** D. R. 

Catalogue furnished 


183a. * 


other similar line of goods made 
at all £rst-class hardware dealers. 
Barton,” is stamped on every piece, 
on application. 



Please 

Mention 

The 

Worker, 


HACK & CO., 18 Brown’s Race, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





PATENTS SECUR.ED OR FEE RETURNED. 



HAVE YOU AN INVENTION ? 

IF SO, IT SHOUIiO BE PROTECTED BY PATENT. 

The man who has ever conceived a me-ritorious 
Invention and has failed to patent it until someone 
else has anticipated him has lost the opportunity of a 
lifetime to win a fortune with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time and labor. 

There is no better way open to a poor man to 
acquire wealth and at the same time confer a lasting 
benefit upon humanity than to bring forth and per- 
fect a good INVENTION. 

The Patent Office stands ready to grant to every in- 
ventoracomplete monopoly of his own ideas for the 
period of seventeen years, and through this mo- 
nopoly large fortunes are constantly made by men 
who have no special advantages over their fellows, 
but who have been enterprising enough to promptly 
patent their ideas and thus enable themselves to 
enjoy the comfort which comes from a well-earned 
competence, 

OUR OPINION AS TO PATENTABILITY FREE 
OF CHARGE. 

Before anything is done toward making an appli- 
cation for patent, the inventor should first ascertain 
whether his invention is patentable. Anyone send- 
ing us a model, sketch, or photograph of an inven- 
tion, together with a description of its parts, opera- 
tion and advantages, will promptly receive our 
opinion free concerning the patentability of the 
same. 

CO.ST OF A PATENT. 

If we report that a paient can be procured, 
our fee, 825.00, must be remitted to us, and upon 
receipt of this we will immediately prepare the 
specification and drawings forming the applica- 
tion for patent and forward them to the inventor for 
approval and execution, together with a blue print 
of the drawings, which we furnish free of charge. 

, When the papers have been executed and are ready 
‘for filing, the first Government fee of $15, and S5 to 
defray the cost of one sheet of Patent Office draw- 
ings, making 820 In all, will be due. Thus It will be 
seen that the entire cost of filing an application 
through us is but $45. The application wilt be pros- 
ecuted to an early conclusion, and when the patent 
Is allowed notice will be sent to the Inventor, after 
which he will have six months to pay the final Gov- 
ernment lee of 820. The entire cost of a patent is 


$65, comprising the Government fee of $85, attor- 
ney’s fee of $25, and one sheet of Patent Office draw- 
ings, $5. 

OUR GUARANTEE SYSTEM. 

When we report the invention patentable, we 
furnish the inventor with a signed certificate of pat- 
entability, amder the terms of which we contract to 
return our fee In case we fall to obtain a patent. Our 
plan of guaranteeing our work was established after 
careful study and a long experience in the patent 
business. We therefore confidently claim that our 
“ Guarantee System” is in all respects the most ben- 
eficial and equitable to alHnventors. 

OBTAINING ASSISTANCE FOR INVENTORS. 

Our Guaranteed Certificate of Patentability Is a ; 
great help to inventors who require financial assist- 
ance in order to protect their inventions by patents. 
Those who advance money to inventors for an Inter- 
est in an invention always require positiveassurance 
that the invention is patentable. Our signed certif- 
icate furnishes this necessary assurance, as well as 
guaranteeing to return the money advanced In case 
a patent is not secured. 

WE ADVERTISE OUR CLIENTS’ INVENTIONS 
FREE. 

All patents secured though us are advertised free 
of charge in the “ Patent Record,” of Washington, 
New York, and Baltimore, an illustrated and widely 
circulated journal, consulted by manufacturers and 
promoters. We ofl’^er our clients the benefits of a 
special reading notice, in order to bring them Into 
direct connection with those who may desire to buy 
or handle their inventions. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED GUIDE BOOK MAILED 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

Send for our handsomely illustrated guide book 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, the finest publican 
tion ever issued for free distribution. Gives full in- 
formation in regard to patents, and Is an invaluable 
book of reference for inventors. Contains Onk 
Hundred Mechanical Movements, illustrated 
and described. Articles on What and How to 
Invent for Profit; The Value op Inventions; . 
Howto Sell Patents; What Inventions Have 
Sold For; Law Points For Inventors, etc., etc. 
Also contains thirty magnificent full page photo* 
engravings of views of Washtngton. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


EVANS BUILDING. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 







